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Continuous Molding and Casting 


What Conveying Machinery Can Accomplish Shown in 


Plant of Warren Foundry Co. at 


Warren, Ohio 


hand labor has been reduced to a minimum and 

designed for continuous molding and pouring 
and equipped with conveyors for handling molds and 
flasks was placed in operation Jan. 8 by the Warren 
Foundry Co., Warren, Ohio. This foundry has a num- 
ber of highly interesting features in the design and 
in the extent to which the saving of labor has been 
effected. 

One of the most outstanding of these is the method 
adopted for pouring the molds. These are carried on 
conveyors directly in front of the cupolas, where an 
unique system of pouring is provided that avoids the 
lifting of metal in ladles by hand power or by an over 
head conveying system. In fact, the pouring method 
is almost as simple and free from manual labor as it 
would be were the metal run directly from the cupola 
spouts into the molds. The system for handling and 
preparation of sand and the 
sand is delivered to located 


; HIGHLY specialized production foundry in which 


is entirely mechanical 
machine from hoppers 


above the machines so that none of the molder’s time 
is taken up in shoveling sand. With the use of mold 
conveyors no molds are placed on the foundry floor. 

The foundry is specialized to the extent that it will 
make only one grade of iron. It will specialize on auto- 
mobile pistons made in green sand, but it will make a 
variety of castings for automobiles and other uses that 
require grained metal with machinability or 
qualities similar to those required in piston castings. 
The plant is equipped for making castings in sizes 
from 1 oz. to 50 lb. The foundry charge will be stand- 
ardized for all products and will include No. 2 foundry 
pig iron, a small quantity of steel scrap in the form of 
short sections of old rails, Mayari pig iron and chrome 
nickel steel. The foundry has a melting capacity of 
85 tons in 9 hr. and it is scheduled to produce 25,000 
automobile pistons in that time. With the saving of 
labor that is being effected it is expected that the daily 
output will be 1 ton of castings for 1% men, counting 
all the employed. 


close 


men that are 


Two Molding Units Looking from the Start of the Conveyor Lines Toward the Cupolas, Which Are Back of a Brick 


Wall at the Lower End of the Molding Floor. 


The two irner conveyors are the mold conveyors and the two outer 


conveyors are the roller carriers for empty flasks 
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| ntinuous molding design built in various sizes are used. These have 
: flanges on each side to guide the boards on the rail, 
- machines between Six projecting lugs on the under side of the bottom 
: : ffer ‘rom the conveyor ar- boards take up the wear on the rails. Openings are 
a ‘nyous foundries, the conveyors provided in the bottom boards for venting. The con- 
‘he start in the veyor has a capacity for handling flasks up to 24 x 30 
the cupolas and. in., or three snap flasks can be placed: one of the 
irrangement very 30-in. spaces between conveying blocks. 
_ineluding the double lin The molders lift the empty bottom boards and flasks 
100 x 30 ft. in area and from the return conveyor and after the molds are made 
veyor U deposit them on the mold conveyor, the cope mold being 
f the conveyors placed on the drag as the latter passes the cope ma- 
pouring zone and to the chine. In making the molds and in handling the empty 
00 ft flasks and molds the molders hardly have to step out 
mbination power and roller of their tracks. There are 32 sand hoppers on 5-ft. 
yor is power driven to a centers or one above each machine. The air for oper- 
ring zone and from that point ating the machines in each unit is conveniently carried 
i there is a roller conveying sec- in a 2-in. line that extends under the return conveyor. 
[he molds as they are delivered from the power Each machine also has a blow pipe for blowing and 
\ along the roller con- spraying. 
| they fall off the end on the shake-out grate. The melting equipment consists of Whiting cupolas 
return gravity conveyor has a power section of lined down to 48 in. and designed for continuous pour- 
long adjoining the shake-out grates and ing. These are operated alternately, each a 9-hr. day. 
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right is the revivifier and sand storage hopper, the latter partly 


— r up close to the roof and there the sand passes to the 
tributing belts 


the 


the remainder of t] nve r including the tior 
I Ullly , section 





The cupolas are located between the two conveyor lines 
and pouring is done from each side of the cupolas. 
Between the cupolas is located a ladle of 1500 lb. ca- 
ais catia pacity mounted on a steel frame and the cupola is 
The drag mold is made on Osborn Mfg. Co. ve ™ poured from its side into this ladle. The ladle which 
machines and the cope on a special type of iol apa - is called a dispensing ladle has two spouts on opposite 
machine, the cope and drag machines jot strip sides facing the conveyors. The ladle is tilted either 
alternately. All are ait operated. way by a rack and arm with a universal joint so that 
its operator is kept several feet from the hot metal. 

The dispensing ladle is poured into a pouring ladle 

of 300 lb. capacity mounted on a pedestal, one of these 


along the molding machines I the horizontal roller 


type. The row of empty flag] 1 1 
roller convevor aye ae pushed along this 

‘ conveyor on their bottom boards as th fla k 
LU < © 1aSKS are 


delivered from the power section of ¢} 


eing arranged 


There are sixteen 
each of the drag and the cope machines 


eight air squeeze machines built 
Nichols Co., Inc. 


and in addition 


Dy the William H 


) . 
f , > : ia 28 a Ine i ; 
A concrete base extends along the floor o which a veing on each side facing the mold conveyor: 
the molding machines ar aia. ee nese small ladies hav ; i ' 

i i S are set Lengthwavse in +h 7 S Nave a spout 48 in. long f ourin 
sesbuaedieiimemamamen ahs pees ‘ vay i his the molds. The pouring ladle is unique in aoa it 
Wiles noi a sto the base. has six Separate motions so that the movin mall can 
ot name me pos be followed until finishe it i . ted wi 

achine or to take out one machine and substitut i finished and it is so construc with 
ubstitute a st 


another in its place. “pring arrangement that it stands at a fixed level 
endl ss cl 1lY 


The mold conveyor consists of an during all stages of pouring, regardless of the amount 
operated between T rails. This is an unusually iaeieen “Gea ‘ 
conveyor, its width from the outside of the rails being ioe = aa mae 

g vectec at they will e 
are during a cunhaeae 
ladle, keeping the tw. 
other two pour 
through the 


quired for pouring and it is 
asily handle 85 tons of metal 
One man serves the dispensing 
two pouring ladles full of metal. The 
the molds. The speed of the conveyor 
pouring zone is 8 to 12 ft. per minute. 


only 7 in. The bottom boards carrying the molds 
pushed along on the conveyor rail by push blocks 
raised links on 36-in. centers that extend up from th 
conveyor chain. Cast iron bottom boards of a standard 
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Truck for Handling Sprues and, 


Overhead hoists are provided for moving the ladles a 
few inches from one cupola to another as a change in 
cupola is made. The cupolas and pouring zones are 
mostly inclosed with brick partitions, openings in which 
are provided for the conveyors, so that the smoke and 
heat are well confined to that part of the foundry. 
The mold is weighted down as it passes from the 
foundry floor. After it is poured and the metal has 
set, a man stationed at the side of the conveyor beyond 
the pouring zone removes the weight, which he places 
on a gravity roller conveyor that runs above the empty 
flask conveyor, curving over to the mold conveyor. 
Here an attendant takes the weight from the conveyor 
and places it on another mold that is ready for pouring. 


On leaving the pouring zone the molds pass from 
the power to the roller section of the conveyor and the 
row of molds is pushed along to the shake-out grates. 
The castings and sand drop from the flask in the fall 


upon the grate. A workman picks up the castings, 
knocks off the sprues into a side dump car that runs 
on a track across the foundry floor, and they go back 
to the cupola charging floor. Castings are placed in 
pressed steel tote boxes of 1 ton capacity, 48 in. long, 


The Conveyor Lines at the Shake-out Ends. 
is in the foreground and the mold conveyor back of it 


Suspended from the 
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Hoist, One of the Tote Boxes for Handling Castings 

28 in. wide and 18 in. deep, slightly wider at the top 
than at the bottom and having perforated sides, to aid 
in cooling, and trunnions on the ends for handling. 

A very complete system of overhead monorail tracks 
is provided for handling the castings from the shake- 
out to the cleaning, grinding and assorting operations. 
This was supplied by the Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
and is equipped with 1-ton hand hoists made by the 
Wright Mfg. Co. Cleaning is done in three 48 x 84-in. 
Whiting tumbling mills, each barrel having an inde- 
pendent operating clutch. The tote boxes are emptied 
into the Barrels and the castings are dumped back into 
the b@xes after cleaning and the latter are deposited 
on a roller conveyor that is located in front of the 
grinders, the hoexes being pushed by hand along this 
roller table as the castings are needed. After grind- 
ing, the castings are thrown back in the tote boxes. 
There are three 22-in. grinding machines, two with 
double wheels and one with a single wheel and disk. 
These were built by the U. S. Electrical Tool Co. Each 
grinder has individual push button control. No cored 
molds will be made in the foundry but a small core ma- 
chine is provided for making pin cores and drawer gates. 


Looking at the unit at the right the return conveyor for empty flasks 
Part of the sand handling system is shown in this picture. 


Through the shake-outs in the floor the sand falls upon a belt which delivers to the elevator at the left and in turn 


the riddle, a magnetic separator and the incline belt to the revivifier shown on page 188. 
Castings are loaded in 1i-ton tote boxes and are carried by the monorail to the 


on the track in the foreground. 


Sprues are handied in trucks 


tumbling barrels located at the right but not appearing in the picture 





: G() THE 
: 
\fter ‘grinding, the hoist places the boxes of cast- 
gs on assorting and inspecting tables back of the 
ng machines. A pistonser-other small casting, 
from the assorting table every 30-min. run, is 
lathe to determine the metal hardness and a 
. cut in two b hack saw to check the thick- 
. é f the metal. A loading platform at the side of 
: has room for four cars. There is also a spur 
1000 ft ng that serves the raw material storage 
r An el ( yr crane will be installed over 
ard. 

4 complete cupola charge of pig iron, coke, scrap 
mestone is made up in each cupola charging car, 
material being weighed separately. The cars are 
ed to the cupola charging floor on a Whiting air 

1 elevator and the cupola is charged by hand. 
he sand from the shake-outs drop onto a 24-in. 
new sand being added as required by shovel- 
the floor to the belt. From the belt it is ele- 
8 ft. above the floor and discharged onto a re- 
g riddle from whict passes through a metallic 
irator From here an 18-in. rubber belt operated 
elevates it to a revivifier which conditions 
Under the revivifier is a main storage hop- 
er which extends about 10 ft. above the floor level and 
wn into a concrete pit. From the bottom of the stor- 
ge hopper the sand passes onto an inclined distribu- 
ting belt that carries it up to a cross belt that feeds the 
be hat serve the hoppers above the molding. ma- 
ne Sand that is not fed into these hoppers 1S. Car- 
e lower end of the hopper belts and passes to 
er cross belt that delivers it back to the main hop- 
; The tw conve r belts that ce arry the sand from 
j ne snake-¢ to the ding a of the foundry are 
3 a paralle vitn ‘oe ania conveyors. The entire 
1 and mold and flask conveyor equipment 
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was furnished and installed by the C. O. Bartlett ¢ 
Snow Co. The roller conveyors were made by the 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 

Blast for the two cupolas is supplied by one direct 
pressure Root blower. Air for the molding machines 
and for other purposes is supplied by an Ingeréaoll: 
tand two-stage air compressor with a capacity of 558 
cu. ft. per minute at 100 Ib. pressure. Dust is ex. 
hausted from the tumbling mills and grinding ma- 
chines by a system installed by the New Haven Sand 
Blast Co. 

The foundry is completely equipped electrically for 
all power requirements and is provided with adequate 
push button control for moving mechanism. Current 
is reduced from 2300 to 220 volts on two 150-kva. 
Packard Electric Co. transformers and there is a 1i- 
kva. balancing coil for the light circuit. 

The foundry occupies a one-story monitor type 
building, 90 x 440 ft. in size, having three 30-ft. bays. 
It is of steel and brick construction with ribbed glass 
windows and steel sash, and has a wood floor. The side 
bays are 14 ft. high and the center bay 23 ft. in height. 
It will be noted that it was possible to install a com- 
plete sand handling system without the necessity of a 
building of greater height. The building is steam 
heated with radiators the full length on either side. 
Lockers, lavatories and showers are provided on a mez- 
zanine floor. With such lighting and heating facilities, 
together with the general arrangement, the manage- 
ment feels that it could have done little if anything 
more in making the foundry a clean and comfortable 
place in which to work. 

The builders of the plant have had long experience 
in operating foundries in automobile production work. 
F. B. Whitlock, the president, was for many years up 
to June, 1923, president and general manager of the 
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The Cupola House Is Built Into and Forms a Part of the Main Foundry Building 


Interstate Foundry Co., Cleveland, previously having 
been associated with the National Malleable Castings 
Co. E. W. Beech, the vice-president and secretary, was 
formerly president and general manager of the Manu- 
facturers Foundry Co., Waterbury, Conn., and later 


Carnegie Steel Co. Will Proceed with Erection 
of Mills at McDonald Works 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 13.—District officials of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. have received authorization to proceed 
with the construction of a 10-in. shape, 12-in. strip and 
14-in. bar mill at the McDonald works, in Trumbull 
County. I. Lamont Hughes is district superintendent 
at Youngstown. Buildings for the new mills were con- 
structed some time ago. Estimated cost of the installa- 
tion is $2,000,000. 

With this addition, there will be nine mills in the 
McDonald group, as originally contemplated. The 
present group of six mills receives electrical power 
from the Ohio Works, at Youngstown, about six miles 
distant, and the new units will receive power from the 
same source. Their steel supply will also come from 
the Ohio Works steel plant. 

The Carnegie company will have 21 bar mills in 
the Mahoning Valley upon the completion of this in- 
stallation. It is not improbable that some of the com- 
pany’s older-type mills at the Upper and Lower Union 
plant in Youngstown will be discarded in the course 
of. time. , 

The new McDonald mills will bring additional 
skilled and semi-skilled workers to augment the popu- 
lation of the village of McDonald, which the company 
created in connection with its plant. The town site 
was laid out by the company’s engineers and most of 
its houses were erected by the Carnegie company’s 
housing department, or under its direction. 


Giving Weights in Requesting Bids on 
Castings 


What may be submitted as following up recent con- 
tentions of Thomas E. Durban, Erie, Pa., that the 
weights of castings should be indicated on blueprints 
offered in connection with requests for bids on casting 
work is given in the subjoined. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Durban has aired this subject in THE IRON AGE 
and also discussed the question at the meeting of the 
National Founders’ Association as covered in the re- 
port of that meeting in early November. Mr. Durban’s 
further argument is as follows: ; 

“1 It would greatly facilitate prompt quotation 
and thus expedite business. Often the foundries re- 
ceive in one mail a large number of prints, from 10 to 
20 is not uncommon. When the casting is somewhat 
complicated, and many of them are, it is safe to say it 
takes 3 to 4 hr. to get the weight of each print figured 
and conveyed to the labor estimator before the esti- 
mated overall cost can be figured. 

“9_-The weight must be known if, the.piece has been 
in the sand before or.must have begn figured by the 
designing engineer before the design could be accepted 


was connected in the same capacity with the Ferro 
Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland. E. B. Hite, the 
treasurer and plant manager, was formerly affiliated 
with the Lancaster Steel Co., Lancaster, Pa. L. C. 
Miller is metallurgist in charge of cupolas. 


by the management, as very few designs of any kind 
are accepted unless the approximate cost accompanies 
the design, and the approximate cost cannot be given 
if weights have not been figured. It therefore follows 
that somebody must have figured the weight, and it 
would require no time to put the weight on the print. 

“Now, suppose the print was sent to five foundries 
for competitive prices. It necessarily follows that five 
men must figure the weight, and five men are engaged 
in doing the work that has already been done by one 
man. The man competent to estimate a comparatively 
intricate casting from a print would surely command a 
salary of $3,000 a year, or $10 per day of 8 hr., or 
$1.25 per hour, and it would consume at least 4 hr. 
time to figure and check. This would entail an actual 
labor expense, not including overhead which such a 
man would have to carry, of $5 by each company. So 
that if five bid on the work, it would entail a total cost 
of $25 plus the overhead of 50 per cent, or $37.50 
actually wasted on each print. This waste must be 
covered in the operating overhead and be reflected in 
the price. 

“When the total number of prints sent out for fig- 
ures throughout the industry for a year is considered, 
it is astounding to think what the waste actually is. 

“Further, a blueprint should accompany every order 
so that the foundry may have an intelligent_knowledge 
of where the casting is to be machined, how the cores 
are to be set, and further information that would be of 
assistance to the workmen. The print should be in the 
hands of the foundry inspector so that the castings 
may be carefully checked and delays in replacement 
avoided, if an error be made, thus saving time and 
freight expense that would accrue if the rejection be 
made at destination instead of at the source of pro- 
duction.” 


Warehouse Business in November 


Sales of iron and steel jobbers in November, 1924, 
showed a drop of 11.2 per cent from the volume of sales 
of October, according to the statistics collected by the 
American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association. 
In a bulletin from A. H. Chamberlain, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization, Marbridge Building, New 
York, it appears that the November percentage of 
business was 134 compared with 100 for January, 1921, 
which month was used as a basis, and the October per- 
centage was 150. As compared with November, 1923, 
November of the past year showed a decrease of 3.5 
per cent. The greatest percentage of decrease oc- 
curred in the section covered by Pennsylvania and all 
the states south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
In-New England, New York and New Jersey, the per- 
centage decrease was something over one-half as much, 
while for the rest of the country the decrease was only 
2 per cent, comparing the one month with the other. 
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SOUNDS NOTE OF WARNING 


; , fai 
President Foster Says Conditions Favoring Pro 
perity Are Largely Temporary 


H. Foster, president of the General Fire- 
» Co., Youngstown, and a former general sales 


am 
manager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., warns 
against over-optimism with respect to this year's busi- 


ness prospects. Mr. Foster sees elements of insta- 
n the conditions which have brought about cur- 
rent activity in manufacturing. . 
i “We doubtless will find this year that history will 
} repe itself and since the history of business is one 
: and downs, we probably shall have the usual 
eriod of reasonable prosperity—say, six months- 
during hich time we will become a little more ex- 
‘ ravagant than we should, and then along will come 
ard times, which will force us to be more economical 
and live the simple life,” he argues. “For is it not 
true, that when we come to analyze the conditions that 
have brought about and are bringing about business 
\ activity, we find that in the main they are of a tem- 
porary nature, rather than permanent? 
i Failure of Crops in Foreign Countries 
‘ “The first important element, perhaps, is the high 


price o 


f farm products, which is enabling the farmer to 
increase his purchasing power. 


These high prices are 
doubtless due to the partial crop failure in the Argen- 
tine and Canada, and the almost total crop failure in 
Russia. If the Argentine crops which are now in the 
making should prove to be of the bumper variety, and 
if Canada and Russia have good crops, then naturally 
the prices of our farm products will again fall. 

“We are more nearly back to what might be termed 


| 


Large Increase in Steel Corporation’s Unfilled 
Orders 

Unfilled business on the books of the United States 

St el Corporation as of Dee. 31, last. aggregated 4,816,- 
‘o6 tons, or 784,787 tons more than remained unfilled 
Nov. 30, and the largest amount recorded since Feb- 
1924. In November the unfilled tonnage in- 
creased 506,699 tons, in October 51,490 tons, in Septem- 
ber 184,203 tons, and in August 102,505 tons, while in 
July it decreased 75,433 tons, in June 365,584 tons, in 
May 580,358 tons, in April 574,360 tons, and in March 
130,094 tons. In February there was 
114,472 tons in the unfilled business, and 
month of 1924 an increase of 353,090 tons 
the unfilled business was 4.445.339 tons, or 371,417 tons 
ess than for December, 1924. With the exception of 
February, 1924, the corporation in December had more 
unfilled business on its books than at any previous time 
since September, 1923. Following is the unfilled ton- 


ruary, 


an increase of 
in the first 
A year ago 





nage as reported by months be i 
; I MONntHS beginnings it} ‘ ary 
1999 ~ g with January, 
Ja 1.798 ’ - ; 
i 12 10.776 cr : 
Fel Saree ioa7e 4,241,678 
March 1,782.80 102°9 494 14 
April 30 4,208.44 OLR TO 09" 0% 
May l , 628 ( 6.98] eo 
June 30 3262.50 6 386 <o4,228 
July 31 18 an a cae ar 
a Sn : »446,161 
Aug. 31 3,289,577 414,663 950105 
sept oY 34 ny OOK O35, Jal 6,691,607 
(et 1 3.525.270 1672.8 8909 987 
Nov. 30 1,031,969 1.368.584 6 '840'94° 
| Dec 1 $.816.7 147 840,242 
: ) 4.445 6,745.70 
: 


i The forty-fifth annual meeting of Rogers, Brown & 
Co., pig iron merchants, was held in Cincinnati, Jan. 5 
i] and 6. In attendance were all members of the firm 
i branch office managers and salesmen, sessions beine 

held at the Business Men’s Club. Reports submitted 
i} to the meeting from all sections of the country were 
ia] very optimistic regarding the future of the iron indus- 
| try, salesmen generally reporting th ’ 


; |‘ at foundries were 
getting more business. 
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a normal, post-bellum basis than at any time since the 
war, this due to the fact that, with the exception of 
Russia, European finances are well on the way toward 
solution, which will mean a resumption of normal man- 
ufacturing, buying and selling in the old world. This 
condition will help, but it must be borne in mind that 
in assisting these European countries to again stand 
alone and to increase their purchasing power we are 
also assisting them to become more active com- 
petitors. 


Henry Ford’s Purchase of Rails 


“More especially is this so when we recall that, with 
prevailing labor rates at about one-half of those in 
effect here, they not only are able to undersell us in 
neutral markets, but can, if they wish, apparently 
do so in our own country (as is evidenced by the 
fact that Henry Ford has recently bought a large 
tonnage of rails in Belgium), pay the ocean freights, 
pay the American duty, pay the freight from the sea- 
board to central Ohio, and land goods here at a lower 
price than that of our own makers. 

“Also, large quantities of iron, steel, cement and 
miscellaneous products are being shipped into this coun- 
try at prices, in many cases, below our cost of pro- 
duction, notwithstanding the prevailing high tariff 
rates. 

“Is it not evident, therefore, that until our costs are 
so reduced, or foreign costs so increased, that we are 
able to compete again in foreign markets, as well 
as secure all of the tonnage in our own country, 
we can hardly expect, for any long period of time, to 
enjoy trade activity, especially in the steel business 4 

Mr. Foster states that the Fireproofing company !s 
extending its business in foreign markets and is ship- 
ping to such far distant points as Bombay, Shanghai, 
Caleutta, Sydney and other cities. 


Sheet Steel Executive Meeting Again to Be 
at White Sulphur Springs 


The third annual convention for administrative, 
commercial and operating executives of sheet steel com- 
panies, like the two preceding ones, is to be held at the 
Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 0” 
May 4 to 7, inclusive. W. S. Horner, president Na- 
tional Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers, is general chairman of the general convention 
committee, other members of which are William U. 
Follansbee, president Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh; 
Walter C. Carroll, vice-president Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles R. Hook, vice-president American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, and Walter E. Watson, gen- 
eral manager of sales Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. The convention will open with a 


eet -tgeinen meeting and banquet on Monday evening, 
May 4. 












_ Programs, papers and addresses for the three days 
of the convention proper will be related to problems 
of administration, distribution and production. A sep- 
arate committee will have charge of each day’s pro- 
gram. For the first day’s session the committee is 
William U. Follansbee, chairman; R. D. Campbell, 
vice-president Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
and A. N. Flora, vice-president Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio. For the second day, Walter C. Carroll, 
chairman ; G. H. Charls, vice-president United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton Ohio, and W. H. Abbott, 
vice-president Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and for the third day, Charles R. Hook, chair- 
-president Newport Rolling 
d H. A. Roemer, vice-presi- 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Mill Co., Newport, Ky., an 
dent Superior Sheet Steel 





The Rockport Steamshi 
a contract with the Mani 
tion, Manitowoc, Wis., 
in the stone and coal 


p Co., Cleveland, has placed 
towoc Shipbuilding Corpora- 


for a large Lake boat to be used 
trades. 
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Getting Castings Out on Schedule 


Planning and Controlling Production in Plants of All Sizes 


—Aids in Determining Costs—Improving 


Production Inspection 


to make deliveries is when deliveries are promised. 

The future in this business as in any other is built 
upon making prompt deliveries. Making promises and 
then falling down because emergency orders disrupt 
the schedule is a pretty much broadcasted foundry 
failing. Many times causes beyond its control make a 
foundry fall down on deliveries, but in instances 
where the management has been awakened to the ad- 
vantages of exercising practically complete control to 
insure delivery as promised, there have been returns in 
orders for full quantities to one company in place of 
partial orders farmed out to several foundries. 

The following table gives an idea of the proportion 
of plants giving some attention to the control of pro- 
duction: 


7 the foundry industry the psychological moment 


Exercise Some Lack of 
Size of Foundry Control Control 
(No. of Men) Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Not over 50 0 7 100 

50 to 100 f 50 5 50 
100 to 150 1 65 6 35 
150 to 200 : 75 1 25 
200 to 500 5 100 0 0 
500 and up 1 100 0 0 


Totals 35 65 19 35 
The degree of control exercised varies greatly. 
Completely developed systems of planning and con- 
trolling production found in large plants permitted 
maximum use of the plant’s facilities. Making sales 
fit facilities and planning the time and place when 
steps in the production program were to be carried out 

in advance of production insured full utilization. 


Control of Production in Small Plants 


Some of the small plants visited had effective sys- 
tems for planning and controlling production. While 
resembling the general methods encountered in larger 
units, they naturally curtailed many of the activities 
incident to complete control. For instance, time studies 
had not been made in any of these plants, yet steps 
had been taken to standardize performance. One plant, 
having a fairly stabilized run of work, studied the out- 
put of each department over a period, determined the 
maximum output and found that 80 per cent of this 
was a fair standard to set. Performance over this set 
rate was rewarded by a bonus. 

While the functions underlying a larger system are 
maintained in small plants, in the smaller plants a 
number of functions may be vested in one man. Some 
of the advantages and economies common to larger 
plant operations are possible in those smaller units 
which determine in advance the functioning of the 
plant in the performance of a given order and organize 
men, equipment and materials for its execution. 

A plant typical of the medium size jobbing foundry 
was operated under a system for planning and con- 
trolling production which enabled profitable employ- 
ment of the facilities of the plant. This system, out- 
lined below, describes in a general way methods used 
in several of the medium s‘ze plants visited. 


HIS is the third of a series of ten descriptive 

studies of management practices in the foun- 
dry, made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York, as a service to its group insur- 
ance policyholdere in the foundry industry. 
Copious abstracts of the first and second appeared 
at page 1334, THe IRoN AGE, Nov. 20 and at 
page 1552, Dee. 11. 


Planning and Controlling Production in a Plant 
Employing 100 Men 


The work turned out, the size of departments and 
the equipment used will give a picture of this jobbing 
plant. The foundry pours about 15 tons a day. Bench and 
squeezer molders turn out castings from a few ounces 
to 10 lb. in weight; this work comprises the majority 
of the output. There are, however, two other depart- 
ments—the rollover section, working on medium size 
plate work and some heavy cored work; the floor mold- 
ing section, turning out castings on orders requiring 
small quantities of large castings. 

Molders pour and shake out castings. Laborers 
assist floor molders and rollover machine operators 
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Fig. 1. Departmental Layout 


and help in pouring and shaking out. A night crew 
cleans the foundry and prepares sand for the next day. 
The following table shows the size of departments? 


EXECUTIVES 
Owner (sales and finance) 
Production manager (sales, purchasing. 
production and costs) 
Superintendent (production, maintenance 
and employment) 
FOREMEN 
Floor molding and rollover 
Bench and squeezer 
Cleaning and labor gang 
Core making 
CLERICAL 
Pattern clerk 
Production and cost clerk 
Office and billing clerks (2) 
MELTING 
MOLDING 
Bench work (8) 
Squeezers (18) 
Rollover (7) 
Floor (10) 
CORE MAKING (Two ovens, one small and 
and one large)... ; ] 
Bench (6) 
Large work (4) 
Oven tender (1) 
CLEANING ....... 
Sandblast (1) 
Mills (2) 
Grinder (1) 
SHIPPING I 
INSPECTION AND WEIGHING wor 2 
LABORERS jricsee- Oe 


Capacities of departments had been carefully in- 
vestigated and weak points which might prove “necks 
in the bottle” were built up to rated capacity. Fig. 1 
is a sketch of the departmental layout of this plant. 

Planning for Production —On receipt of an order 
the prodaction department analyzed the order and pre- 
pared for its production by determining the following 
factors: Type of work—whether for floor, bench, 
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Fig. 2. Typical | 
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him of work needed in their respective departments. 
Patterns would be assigned by the foreman to the man 
qualified for the particular type of work. 

Progress Records.—In the production office a rack 
held the production orders assigned. A molder’s name 
was placed over each section of the rack. As soon as 
the order was assigned to him it was placed in the rack 
under his name. 

The production clerk checked molds made at the end 
of the molding period each day and entered the num- 
ber of castings made on the production order. He 
checked bad castings on the following morning and 
made the entry on the production order. Comparison 
was made of the actual daily production with sched- 
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uled production as shown on the order, to check delay 
in delivery. 

Production of Cores.—Core boxes were assigned to 
the core department in time to assure delivery of cores 
when the molders wanted them. The form shown in 
Fig. 4 was made up with a detachable stub. The pro- 
duction department was notified of the starting of the 
cores by the return of the stub. Provision was made 
also for checking inability of the core department to 
deliver as scheduled. 

Cleaning Castings.—Castings were gathered from 
the molding floors and sent through the cleaning de- 
partment. The cleaning foreman recorded the number 
of pounds of castings passing through his department 
daily. 

Inspection and Sorting.—The next check on pro- 
duction was in the inspection and sorting of castings. 
Castings coming from the cleaning department were 
inspected and separated into individual orders. An 
inspection report contained the record of good and bad 
castings. This enabled the production department to 
issue a “replace order” to fifl out the amount called 
for on the original order, in case of discrepancy. 

Shipping Department.—The shipping department 
from its file of original orders called up orders previous 
to shipping date. When castings failed to come through 
by the date set, the shipping clerk notified the produc- 
tion department. The shipping department reported 
to the production department data on weights, quan- 
tities and method of shipment. 

Raw Materials.—Metal, coke and sand requirements 
were estimated from past needs, and orders were given 
insuring delivery of materials. Contrary to the prac- 
tice in a number of plants, no inventory of raw ma- 
terials was kept. Visual inspection was the only check 
against depletion of stores. 

Metal Requirements.—Daily melts were made up 
according to figures gathered from the foremen by 
the superintendent just before the blast was put on. 
The quantities for a given mix were set by the super- 
intendent. He was guided by an outside laboratory 
retained to make tests of the melt three times a week. 


Control as an Aid to Cost Determination 


From the time the order was received until the 
shipment of the finished castings was made the facilities 
of the foundry were concentrated on planning and 
carrying out production of the order to assure delivery 
at the date wanted. 

Control in this plant might be strengthened. In 


If Cores Cannot be Made in Time for Molding 
tien, Production Department Must be notified s! 


Fig. 4 Core Box and Core Record 


passing from the molding floor to the inspection table 
little control was exercised on an individual order. A 
tie-up of some of the cleaning equipment might show 
up this weakness. 

Data gathered incident to production were as- 
sembled for cost information. It provided a means 
for accurate cost determination. Emergency and rush 
orders made it difficult for the production department 
to keep to schedule. Intelligent planning and manipu- 
lation of orders smoothed many rough spots. Four 
men on bench work were available for short rush jobs. 
At other times these men worked on repairs or orders 
due at a distant date. 

Studying customers’ needs proved a valuable aid in 
scheduling machine work. A particular order called 
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Daily Report Form for Causes of Defective 
Work 


Fig. 6 


for 75 castings per day. The production man knew 
that 50 were required for current needs and the 25 
were excess. In such cases an emergency or rush order 
was put in the sand after the original customer’s basic 
needs were fulfilled. Thus through exact knowledge 
of customer requirements a large amount of emergency 
work was handled with a minimum of broken schedules. 


Methods for Improving Production Inspection 


Inspection proved a control on production in several 
instances. It was realized that much difficulty and loss 
of good will were avoided by inspecting thoroughly 
before shipment. Lack of inspection or loose inspec- 
tion costs much more than a thorough inspection sys- 
tem. 

Fig. 5 shows the layout of inspection equipment for 
handling small castings in a large jobbing foundry. 
Castings were dumped on a table behind the grinder. 
As they were ground they were placed on the conveyor, 
which brought them to the inspector’s table. The in- 
spector examined the castings and placed them in the 
boxes provided for them. Trimmings were thrown on 
the table back of the castings table. Through this 
compact system, finishing, inspection and sorting of 
castings were accomplished. 

Some plants analyze causes for defective castings. 
Fig. 6 is the form used in the Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Co. to record causes of defective work daily.* 
Fig. 7 is the form used in this plant to summarize the 
daily reports for a period of one month. On the front 
of the card is space for the records of the first half 
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back, space for the remainder. put by departments was recorded at the close of - 
1} e analysis permits sifting out preventable hour. The figures of the day before were kept on the 
é‘ | helps eliminate all such losses in the future. chart, to afford comparison. Here again the visual 
: display of the results of departmental efforts and the 
rivalry resulting helped increase output and put more 
In one plant the several departments were arrayed meaning into the work in hand. 


Records of Defects Help Cut Down Losses 


mpetitior The arrangement might be called a ; a ‘ = ; 
irv | } See uaeadie aa Production Control in the Foundry 
oundry leagut Each wee the plant bulletin board 
ntained the following records for each department: Planning and controlling production enable foun- 
rotal production by weight; 


ght; total defective production dries to specify and live up to delivery dates, to attain 
y weight; percentage defective production by weight. maximum use of facilities and to lower cost of opera 
This weekly publication set up a friendly rivalry be- tion. Sales are made more readily when assurance 1S 
tween departments which effected a marked lowering given of delivery on promised dates. Production 
in the percentage of work defective. records help determine actual costs. Knowledge of 

Two automobile foundries plant facilities and capacity, a primary necessity to 
adequate production control, make possible an accurate 
estimate of the kind and amount of work necessary 
hourly out- for effective operation. 


under continuous opera- 
ion displayed charts with production 
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hgures to help 


e in output. In both 
tances blackboards were used on which 


control and encourags ners 


Domestic Manganese Ore Shipments Increase gross weight, of ores imported, and apparently the 


n 1924 values of the ores, has been recorded. The estimated 
= manganese content of manganese ore imported is re- 

Che shipments of high-grade manganese ore. con- ported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
taining 35 per cent and more of manganese, in the merce to have been 236,635 tons during the first 11 


United States in 1924, ace rding to preliminary figures months of 1924 (January to November inclusive), 
compiled in the U. S. Geological Survey, wer approxi compared with 206,048 tons in 1923. Assuming an 
mately 53,000 gross tons, in 1924, compared with 31.500 @Verage manganese content of manganese ore imported 








ross tons in 1923. of approximately 48-50 per cent, the imports of ore 
Notable increases in shipments were made by Colo. uring these periods were about 473,000 tons for il 
rado and Montana producers. In Washington. where ™onths in 1924, and 412,000 tons for 1923. The value 
a no production of manganese ore had been made since Of the imports is given as $5,505,658 for the first 11 
) 1916, a large quantity was produced and shipped from months of 1924, and $3,874,510 for 1923. : 
the Crescent mine, Port Angeles in 1924. This is the The shipments of domestic ore containing 10 to 35 
first time that Washington has made a notable produc- Per cent of manganese in 1924 dropped to 280,000 tons 
& tion of manganese ore. It is largely shipments fron from 319,666 tons in 1923. Shipments of ore contain- | 
! Washington and the increase in those from M na ing 5 to 10 per cent manganese dropped to 585,000 . 
| | from 21,916 tons in 1928 to about 34,000 tons in 1924 gross tons in 1924 from 1,072,457 tons in 1923. 
i] which have caused the increas mManvanese hip a 
1] nents in 1924 It will be noted that Montana hip- The Pacific G =" as de ‘ ) 
| scnihe ‘ahinmn te, SORE ae te ata . he acific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, has 
| total for the countey in 1923. made — a development program calling for a total 
. Since Sept. 22, 1922, the manganese content, not the budected for exter ee of which Sit Aime 


budgeted for expenditure in 1925. 





Steel Makers Lose in Assigned Car Case 


Decision of Majority of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Vigorously Attacked by Dissenting Opinions—Action 


Declared Destructive Attack on Industry 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—Iron and steel, by-product 
coking, coal, and railroad interests along with others 
owning private railroad cars lost their contentions in 
the assigned car case when fina! decision in the pro- 
ceeding was announced yesterday by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In a divided vote of the com- 
mission the majority reaffirmed its previous finding and 
held that the practice of railroads in assigning private 
cars and railroad cars to bituminous coal mines in 
excess of the ratable share to mines not receiving 
assigned cars is unjust and unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory to mines not receiving assigned cars. 

The effect of the decision will be to permit the 
assigning of private cars owned by the steel and by- 
product and other interests to mines which heretofore 
have not received them and in such instances to take 
control of the cars out of the hands of their owners. 
The commission had postponed the effective date of 
the original order as to hearing add‘tional testimony, 
but in the decision yesterday made March 1, 1925, the 
effective date. 


May Appeal te Supreme Court 


The majority opinion was written by Commissioner 
Aitchison. Dissents were made by Commissioners Pot- 
ter, Cox and Hall. It is believed that the case will be 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But before it can be taken up, the marked change in 
the distribution of cars and rules of the railroads in 
assigning them will have gone into effect. It was pro- 
posed by the respondents that assigned cars, including 
those for railroad fuel and private cars, must be placed 
at coal mines to which assigned and that if the cars 
thus placed at a mine should equal or exceed the mine’s 
pro rata share of the available car supply for that day, 
it should not be entitled to any unassigned cars; but 
that if the number of assigned cars placed at the mine 
should be less than its pro rata share for that day it 
should be given enough unassigned cars in addition to 
its assigned cars to make up its pro rata share. The 
commission, however, requires the carriers to abolish 
the assigned car rule. Companies owning on Oct. 1, 
1923, about 21,000 of the total 29,296 coal and coke cars 
privately owned claimed the right to place such cars 
without restriction at designated mines unless this re- 
sulted in preferential use of other equipment and that 
the commission had no authority to abolish the as- 
signed-car rule and require pro rata distribution. 
Among these companies and the number of cars they 
own were the Carnegie Steel Co. and other Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiaries, 5200; Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, 3975; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 1334; Sea- 
board By-Product Co., 350; Chicago By-Product Coke 
Co., 650; Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. and sub- 
sidiary company, 4078; Donner Union Coke Corpora- 
tion, 500; Rainey-Wood Co., 400; Westmoreland Coal 
Co., 2019; International Harvester Co. and subsidiary, 
500; Ford Motor Co. and subsidiary company, 800; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 269, and Steel Company of 
Canada and affiliated companies, 400. 


Different Conclusions Reached 


Both the majority and the minority decisions describe 
the technical processes involved in the making of by- 
product coke and the necessity of having a regular sup- 
ply of coal of proper quality for coking purposes in con- 
nection with the manufacture of iron and steel, gas, 
ete. These processes were described at the hearings by 
such men as Chairman Charles M. Schwab of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, President James A. Campbell, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., representatives of cok- 
ing interests, and others. Details as to production of 
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coal, coke, and by-products by the interested compa- 
nies, previously set forth by THe IRON AGE, are stated. 
But far different conclusions are reached by the ma- 
jority and minority members. The majority, for ex- 
ample, points out that it is not intended that the find- 
ing “shall preclude the commission hereafter, in proper 
cases, in the exercise of the emergency powers con- 
ferred upon it from requiring the placement 
of cars for bituminous coal loading at any mine or 
mines in excess of the current percentage allotment 
made to mines generally upon the lines of the same 
carrier, or upon the same division, when the order or 
direction for placement shall so provide.” 


Defends Private Car 


In his vigorous dissent, Commissioner Potter, among 
other things, points out the importance of the use of 
the private car as essential to certain lines of industrial 
development, and particularly to the by-product coking 
industry “and ramifications thereof.” He declared that 
the effect of the majority report “will attack in a most 
disastrous way a vast and growing industry based upon 
the by-product coking process which is perhaps the 
most glorious achievement of this country along scien- 
tific lines.” In emphasizing the necessity of private 
cars so as to get the proper quality of coal for coking 
purposes, Commissioner Potter says that the past has 
demonstrated that this kind of coal cannot be secured 
alone in system cars during periods of car shortage. 
As the use of steel making continues to develop, he 
points out, the necessity for selecting special coals will 
increase. One of the greatest economic developments 
in the steel industry during the past 20 years, says 
Commissioner Potter, has been the utilization of by- 
products of coking coal and he takes occasion to state 
that continuous operation of by-product ovens is neces- 
sary in furnishing gas to municipalities, etc., and that 
this in turn is dependent upon a continuous and ade- 
quate supply of the proper kind of coal. He expresses 
surprise that testimony along this line by Mr. Schwab 
and others did not make a strong impression on the ma- 
jority. At one point, Commissioner Potter says: 


Great Damage to By-Product Industry 


“The aggressive and destructive attack which the 
majority report is upon the by-product coking industry, 
retarding advance in the art of steel making and utili- 
zation of coal-tar products, is timely for the nation’s 
rivals. The producers of Germany, and other Euro- 
pean countries, are consolidating their position to take 
control of world markets, including our own, and to 
meet our growing rivalry. The phenomena) develop- 
ment of the coal-tar industry in this country since the 
beginning of the World War has been well said to be 
‘one of the romances of American business, and world 
business as well.’ The American dye industry is an 
illustration, but dyes are only one of many coal-tar 
products. Others include roofing and road matérial, 
fertilizers, ammonia, benzol, motor benzo), toluol, naph- 
tha, benzine, toluene, naphthalene, photographic mate- 
rials, medicines, perfumes, flavors, and articles too 
numerous to mention. 

“The majority report gives this industry the most 
serious and alarming setback it has ever had. It is 
the greatest benefit that could be conferred upon our 
foreign competitors in science and industry. The one 
thing above all others they would have us do is to abol- 
ish the use of the private car. I can see no justifica- 
tion or excuse for the damage done. The private car, 
without adding a penny to the general burden, in- 
creases transportation facilities generally available. 
Its owners provide for themselves additional cars with- 
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MINOR CHANGES PROPOSED 
[ron and Steel Scrap Spec ifications Considered at 


Washington Meeting 


i INGTON, Jan. 1 Comparatively minor r¢ 
rap specincations pre pared 
p Association of Purchasing Agents were 
i yesterday at a meeting at the Bureau of 
One of the outstanding changes in recom- 


the adoption of a paragraph under the 
melting steel classification excluding alloy 
ions through mutual 
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iwreement between buyers and sellers. Another change 
t a separate paragraph covering No. 1 selected 
aring scrap which was added to the selected rail 
p specification. Changes also were made in the 
num and maximum weights and dimensions of 

I pen-hearth rap, including No. 1 and No. 
eling, N 1 selected rail scrap and No. 1, No. 2 


LABOR COST HIGH 


Declared to Average 80 Per Cent of Wholesale 
Prices After Thorough Investigation 


Most industries have accurate information regard- 
ing direct labor costs, but little has been published re- 
garding cumulative labor charges from the raw ma- 
terials in the ground and the crops in the field to the 
finished products. A st idy of this subject indicates 
that the general average total labor cost content in 
wholesale prices of a great variety of commodities is 
approximately 80 per cent. 

The investigation was conducted by W. H. Manss, 
now president Williams Alloy Products Co., manufac- 
turer of pistons, rings and bearings, with offices at 
Chicago and plant at Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Manss, until 
1917, was assistant to the vice president, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, in charge of industrial and agricultural 
development work. He was then a member of the 
War Industries Board as director of War Service Com- 
mittees in connection with the mobilization of indus- 
tries for war purposes. This brought him into un- 
usually close relations with a great diversity of indus- 
tries throughout the country. In 1920 he became aseo- 
ciated with the International Harvester C . 


! 0. at Chicago 
as executive representative. 


Altogether, his past ex- 
perience embraces connections with several railroads 
industries owning coal and iron mines, steel mills ein. 
ber mills and manufacturers of various finished prod 
ucts. He has also sat in councils of agricultural inter- 
est and has held hearings on transportation, marketing 
and distribution for a congressjonal committee - 

With this background he set to work 
some of the elements of cost, 
lative 


to ascertain 


especially the accumu- 
labor content cost in finished products. More 
than three years were spent in studies, resear: h, cor- 
respondence, conferences with industries and economiste 
to check and recheck labor costs from the raw materials 
in the ground, crops in the fields, through the manv- 
facturing processes to the finished articles, with a vlan 
of obtaining the cumulative, not the direct 


. , labor per- 
centages in the wholesale prices of y 


arlous commodities. 
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“President Coolidge has emphasized the need for 
elimination of waste and there is splendid opportunity 
for cooperation along these lines in the production and 
distribution of coal,” he says. “Our position in con- 
nection with the competitive markets of the world also 
emphasizes the need for such cooperation. It is my 
thought that the use of the assigned cars as well as 
orivate cars is along the line of efficiency and economy 
of operation. They both occupy an important place in 
the field of transportation and their use should be en- 
ouraged rather than condemned.” 


and No. 3 cast iron scrap. These revisions increase 
both weights and sizes in some cases. A separate class 
was set up for girder rails which had been included 
with T and guard rails. Changes to 0.50 per cent were 
made in the silicon content for scrap low in phosphorus 
and sulphur. According to the recommendations, alloy 
steel serap may be excluded from scrap specifications 
for use in electric furnaces by mutual agreement be- 
tween buyers and sellers. Some changes were also 
made in weights in the latter classification. Other rec- 
ommendations chiefly concerned phraseology. . 

The meeting was presided over by Dr. H. W. Gil- 
lett, chief of the Divisicn of Metallurgy of the bureau 
and was attended by approximately 20 representatives 
of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, rail- 
roads, iron and steel works, and the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board. The recommended changes will be re- 
ported to the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents at Milwaukee, May 25-28. 

The proposed specifications were published in THE 
IRON AGE of Jan. 8. 


The results of his work are presented in the follow- 
ing percentages of accumulative labor cost content in 
wholesale prices: 


Basic Materials Manufactured Products 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Coal pote ieee a ee Barbed wire ......-->+ 86 
Coke ciate Sa ae 80 Locomotives ......+.-+- 85 
AO i ok ate ak wales 79 Railway cars .....+-- is 
MDE sian hao Roatan es 85 Book paper ......-+--> 78 
Pig iron . - . 86% Radiators .. civic wewe 84 
ee eee een 86 Hardware... 0069s ees 82 
Leather yy, GHOGD isc dixie 80 
Paint ..... el 72 Men’s clothing .......- 79 
RVOPRRG: ios shes 3 Elec. machinery ...... 8014 
All machinery ....... 84 
Agriculture Plate glass ......-.s-. 85 
CRG is sas Seeks 70 Copper soo db cdawee ee 84 
Truck ikea 78 Furniture . .<s sess + 85 
Proit .... ee ee Agr. implements...... 82 
Animal ..... oa ge Woolen textiles ...... 80 
PENNE iv win ee te part 82 Adding machine ...... 84 
A WOE wae aneane ‘ 75 PIGMOS 2.6: csi ce enver = - 
Sesciiineenias AVOTABO 5 cite HD 
RAUPORES 2 ok kc eek 81.8 
Building ...... ; g0 
Motor trucks ... io &2 
Motor cycles .. gn 
Average ..... 81 


General Average 79.9 Per Cent 

The labor content in taxes, insurance, banking, etc., have 
not been ascertainable, 

Distribution of percentages to 


J . be 
regarded as follows: wholesale prices — 


ve Per Cent 
Aenea 8 
To taxes and insurance .....//// °° °° °° 2 °7*" 3 
To depreciation and rentals..... : 
SR 2 
LN profit on raw and semi-finished materials. . 3 
0 Miscellaneous, losses, distribution service... 4 
lo profit—finished DROGwOS: 2... vcs o cee 6 
Wholesale selling price ................. 100 





. New Year's day and the fact that three factories 
— — for inventory are given as the reason for a 
Sharp slump in industrial activity in Brid i 
T >» Toor nn * 
ee ended Jan. 3. The number of employees was 

_ -* or 47.2 per cent of the capacity of the 31 plants 
which are members of the Manufacturers’ Association. 


The average hours worked 
number of man-hou per employee were 30.3, the 


rs being reported at 362,569, or 29.2 
erage factory hours were 
ent of normal. 


per cent of capacity. The av 
given as 34.1, or 69.6 per c 
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FOUR-SPINDLE MULT-AU-MATIC 


Retains Features of Six-Spindle Machine—Side 
Heads Increase Tooling Capacity 


The Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has placed on the market a four-spindle Mult-Au-Matic, 
the construction of which is similar to its standard six- 
spindle machine of the same name. The principles of 
operation and sequence of functions are the same in 
both machines. The new machine, which is illustrated 
herewith, is available at present in the 8-in. size. 

The Mult-Au-Matie machines are designed for high 
output of chucked work, the four-spindle unit being in- 
tended for the intermediate ranges of quantity produc- 
tion, where the volume required does not justify the in- 
stallation of the larger six-spindle machine. Economy 
of investment, floor space, power, tooling and main- 
tenance are claimed for both machines. 

In the four-spindle machine the fewer working units 
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in the separate illustration, is mounted on a bearing 
provided on the central column and is braced by an arm 
which extends across the column face. Standard or 
special tool holders may be clamped to the face of the 
tool slide. Vertical adjustment on the side head is per- 
manently set by hand to suit each job, and horizontal, 
vertical, or angular cuts may be taken. The amount of 
traverse of the side head may be variably set between 
3 and 6 in. The total distance is made of components 
of rapid traverse and feed, the proportions and rate of 
which are in direct relation to the main head at the 
same station. 

The cycle of operating functions begins with the in- 
dexing of the carrier and a presentation of new work 
at each station. All tool heads advance rapidly to the 
point of cutting at a rate which is constant and bears 
no relation to the feed, At a predetermined point, the 
rapid traverse is stopped and the feed motion is en- 
gaged. When the cutting is completed, the tools and 
head are withdrawn under rapid traverse. As the last 
head to complete its work returns, the indexing mechan- 


Four-Spindle Mult 
Au-Matic for Quan- 
tity Production of 
Chucked Work 
The design follows 
that of the com- 
pany’s six - spindle 
machine. The fewer 
working units re 
strict the variety of 
operations accom 
plished in one 
chucking and 
lengthen propor- 
tionately the pro- 
duction time for 
any one 
compared on the 
two machines. Au- 
tomatic mechanical 
control of all oper 
ating functions is 
incorporated, and 
independent setting 
of speeds and feeds 
for each station is 
provided. The sup- 
plementary side 
head, shown at the 
right, may be ap- 
plied to any or all 
of the three work- 
ing stations, pro- 
viding tooling ca- 
pacity of six sepa- 
rate heads if re 
quired 


piece, as 


available restrict the variety of operations which may 
be accomplished, and this lengthens proportionately the 
production time for any piece, as compared with the 
larger machine. Automatic mechanical control of all 
operating functions has been retained, and the design 
provides for independent setting of speeds and feeds 
for each of the working stations. 

The machine is made up of four individual produc- 
tion units under automatic centralized control with 
four work-holding spindles mounted in the carrier and 
four stations provided about the central column for 
processing the work. The first station is without tools, 
permitting the unloading of finished work and chucking 
of the rough piece. The remaining stations are 
equipped with universal tool-carrying heads which may 
be set independently in rate of speed and in direction, 
amount and rate of feed to suit the requirements of the 
work to be performed at each station. 

A supplementary side head is available for use 
where the tooling capacity of the three main heads is 
not sufficient. Provision is made on the supporting 
column for the application of this unit at any or all 
of the three working stations, giving the tooling ca- 
pacity of six separate heads in the machining of any 
piece, if required. This side head unit, which is shown 


ism is tripped automatically and the cycle is repeated. 
The production time of a single piece is limited only by 
the time of the longest single operation. 

The capacity of the machine is for work 8 in. in 
diameter and 6 in. in height. The spindle head is 9% in. 
in diameter and the standard chuck, which is of the 
three-jaw universal type, is 10 in. in diameter. The 
spindle speeds range from 33 to 300 r.p.m. and are set 
independently for each station. The movement of the 
main heads is 6 in. vertical and 3 in. horizontal or 
angular. The vertical feed may be used only for the 
main head at those stations where the supplementary 
side head is attached. The maximum movement of the 
supplementary heads is 3 in. in vertical, horizontal or 
angular directions. The rates of feed of the main heads 
vary from 0.0067 to 0.060 in. A 7%-h.p. 1200-r.p.m. 
constant-speed drive motor is employed. The diameter 
of the base is 67 in. and the height of the machine is 
128 in. 


Fire partially damaged the plant of the Petroleum 
Iron Works Co., Sharon, Pa., Jan. 9, with a loss of 
$10,000. Operations were suspended for two days, 
while repairs were made. 
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MORE MACHINE SHOP Ol TPUT 


Prod ietion of Foundries and Machine Shops in 


1923 One-Half Greater Than in 192] 


to the value of $2,337,807,997 were turned 
1992 by 8532 establishments, W hose work pri- 
was the manufacture of foundry and machine 


nroducts, according to the United States Census 


Burt Thi in increase of 49.3 per cent over the 
65,526,944 itput of 9013 establishments in 1921. 

j . . } +1 . 

ry itput as grouped under four headings: boiler 


yunarle macnine shops and a combination of 
‘os and foundries together. Each of these 
showed a substantial increase In output, 
varving degree, the machine shops alone re- 


per cent, while the machine shops and 


indries combined showed 101.5 per cent. 

Wage earners increased 39.7 per cent from 321,365 

149.040 and there was much greater stability as 
niformity of employment. In 1921, the min- 

im month, with 291,712 wage earners, gave only 76 


ner cent of the number in the maximum month, when 
there were 384,084 employed. In 1923, on the other 
hand, the spread between maximum and minimum was 
ily about 50,000 employees, compared with 92,000 in 
the earlier year; the minimum month with 420,115 
showed 89.3 per cent of the maximum month with 
170,532. Wages increased in a larger percentage than 

the number of wage earners, for the $412,359,408 of 
1921 gave place to $642,649,017 in 1923, a gain of 55.8 


The average wages during the year per wage 


LESS IRON ORE PRODUCED 
1924 Mining Output 22 Per Cent Below 1923 and 
Value of Ore Shipped 37 Per Cent Under 
the Previous Year 

ore mined in the United States in 1924 is esti- 
logical Survey to have amounted to 


4,021,000 gro tons, compared with 69,351,442 tons 
mined in 1923. Except for the Western States and the 
States of Alabama and Missouri, every district showed 
a decrease This was most pronounced in the Lake Su- 
perior district, where the 59,394,180 tons of 1923 shrank 

14,862,000 tons in 1924, and in the Northeastern 


if 


States re 1.843.096 ¢ 
States, where 1,843,096 tons was reduced to 1,097,000 


tons. The Southeastern States, with 7,320,000 tons in 


1924, showed a loss of les an 2 5 
1924, sh ! of le than 2 per cent from the 
(,456,.949 tons of 1923, the mallnes 
due largely to a slight increase in Alabama. which fur 
nished the bulk of the output of that sectior and t 

lé On, é Oa 
proportionally heavy increase, alt} 


nage, from Missouri. The Wester: 


of the drop be ing 


ugh small in ton- 
1 States, with 742,000 


tons in 1924, against 677,21 I 19% 
} gainst 677,217 n n 19238, recorded a 


gain of nearly 10 per cent. 
Shipments from the 

slightly lower than the 

given at 51,996,000 tons 


mine n 1924 are estimated at 
amount of ore mined, being 
» compared with 69,811,472 i 
in 1923, a decrease of 26 per cent whic ae, 
r <b per cent. In value, this de- 

shrinkage in aver- 
from $3.45 to $2.91 


ton. The figures are given as $151 


crease was still greater because of a 
age ore value at the mines 
er gross 


85,000 in 1924 


pared with $240,738,921 in 192 — 
Imports and Exports 
Imports of iron ore for the first 11] t ’ 
; ! I i nonths of 1924 
are given at 1,861,480 gross ton ¥F 


ONS, Valued at $9,.656.087 
or 309.19 per ton, which is higher aes 


with values of domestic ores. Exports in the 
months were 585,960 tons : . 


an seems consistent 


Same 11 


wal, 7 ~~) O° > 
» Valued at 22,000,968, or $4.0 


per ton. For the 12 months of 1923 imp rts were 9? 
(68,399 gross tons, valued at $1 1,304,7 7, picting 
while exports for the same year wer 
valued at $5,305,365. or $4.75 per t 

11 months of 1924 thus 
tons. 


( = 4 
r $4.08 a ton, 


1,116,932 tons, 
Net imports in 
amo at 275.520 

ee , unted to 1,275,520 gross 
ecember shows the same amount 


aa , of imports 
as November (about 220,000 tons) tl ore 


iS Will mean less 


earner employed increased from $1,283 in 1921 to $1,431 
‘n 1923. The horsepower used in 1923 was 1,233,894 and 
the coal consumed 4,494,354 net tons. 

Attention is called in the report to the fact that the 
classification does not cover all establishments using 
foundry and machine shop processes. It eliminates, 
among others, the manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments, automobiles, cast iron pipe, electrical apparatus, 
engines, locomotives, machine tools, textile machinery, 
stoves and furnaces and many other specific products 
which the Census Bureau reports individually. The 
figures here cover the many foundries and machine 
shops which make so great a variety of products that 
they cannot be properly assigned to specific industry 
classifications. They cover also all of the jobbing 
shops. Details of the output of the several groups 
in the two years are shown in the table: 


Percentage 
1923 1921 of Increase 
Boiler shoppe wieosdesces $124,691,231 $89,203,488 39.8 
Machine shops.......- .1,280,382,726 986,698,366 29.8 
Machine shops and foun- 
dries combined..... 578,026,024 286,892,275 101.5 
Foundries ocaae.ccecss 354,708,016 202,732,815 75.0 
Steel castings ....... 37,638,766 Not reported separately 
Malleable iron castings 117,386,866 Not reported separately 


Gray iron castings... 154,928,816 Not reported separately 
\ll other castings.... 44,753,568 Not reported separately 


It should be noted in connection with the values 
given for different grades of castings that the items 
represent the total values of products reported by the 
establishments engaged primarily in manufacturing 
the specified classes of castings. As some establish- 
ments manufacture more than one class of castings, the 
figures do not represent exactly the values of the sev- 


eral kinds of castings listed, but they form the nearest 
approximation available. 


than 1,500,000 tons net imports for the year, which is 
below 3 per cent of the figure for production. 


Detailed figures of production by States are shown 
in the table. 





Ore Mined—————, 





District (Gross Tons) 

Lake Superior 1923 1 
Michigan .. wees 14,174,468 12,333,000 
Minnesota sees 44,348,296 31,837,000 
Wisconsin ........... 871,416 692,000 

59,394,180 44,862,000 

Southeastern States 
Alab ima étinbced 6,783,146 6,842,000 
Georgia Wis 117,321 116,000 
Miseourl ...ssoweraat 53,546 86,000 
North Carottmeh: «issued 59,684 11,000 
rennessee ey 267,275 187,000 
Virginia .<se.. abe ee 155,977 78,000 

7,436,949 7,320,000 

N rtheastern States: 

New Jersey aes 307,735 65,000 
New Yoru 3.3. owevess 541,922 250,000 
Pennsylvania i ; 993,441 782,000 

| 1,843,096 1,097,000 
Western States. : 677,217 742,000 
Grand Total ‘ 69,351,442 54,021,000 


Better Position of American Machinery 


Exports 


American machinery is reported as stronger in the 
world’s markets than ever before, according to the in- 
dustrial machinery division of the Department of Com- 
merce. Data from Japan and Italy in particular are 
given as indicating the strength of the American ma- 
chinery maker in his export business. It is pointed 
out that, while Great Britain furnished over two-thirds 
of the machinery imported by Japan in 1910, her best 
record since the war was 41 per cent in 1921. In 1921 
the United States furnished more than 41 per cent of 


Japan’s machinery imports, against less than 20 per 
cent in the pre-war period. 


oo coal produced in the United States in 
ae —— —— 3 is estimated by the Geological 
‘ ya 591,000 net tons i 

nr ons. An increase over the 
11,3 
mines were operating on New 
proximately 


71 See of last year, but a decrease from the 
(i, tons of the same week in 1923. ‘Some of the 


pe Year’s day, although ap- 
‘0 per cent of the units were idle. 
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MACHINE FOR PLATE WORK 


Special Unit Planes and Upsets Edges of Plates 
Used in Making Lock Bar Pipe 


A special machine for planing and upsetting the 
edges of plates used in the manufacture of the lock bar 
pipe made by the Riter-Conley Co., and installed re- 
cently in the Leetsdale plant of that company, is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 


The Main Beds and 
Clamping Girders 
Are Adjustable 
Crosswise to Ac- 
commodate Plates 
of Various Widths 
This adjustment is 
by four single- 
thread screws con- 
nected to a com- 
mon shaft which is 
driven by motor. 
Individual adjust- 
ment at both ends 
of the 
provided by 
of two jaw clutches 
in the cross screw 
drive shaft 


machine is 
means 


The procedure in making lock bar pipe, which de- 
rives its name from the bar which locks the plates to- 
gether, forming the pipe, is to plane the edges of 
plates as received from the mill and to upset the edges 
by applying pressure by means of rollers. The plates 
are usually 30 ft. long. They are thereafter bent to 
the proper radius and the upset edges joined with a 
special rolled lock bar. This bar is pressed together 
over the upset edges, making a tight joint, which 
eliminates riveting and is claimed to be of the same 
strength as the plate. 

The machine, which was built by the Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., is made 
up of two main beds carrying the lead screws and car- 
riages. Each side of the beds is formed into a beam 
on which the plates rest. Two heavy clamping beams 
32-ft. long are supported above the bed beams, and 
serve to clamp the plates for the full length of the two 
edges that are to be planed and upset. The clamping 
is by means of hydraulic pressure of approximately 
100,000 lb. applied at each end of the beams. Two over- 
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head crossbeams, resting on the column as shown, 
support the clamping beams. 

The lead screws are 6 in. in diameter and have a 
triple thread. They are connected by bevel gears to a 
common shaft, which is driven through a Falk reduc- 
tion gear unit by a 200-hp. motor. Each carriage is 
equipped with a tool holder, which accommodates six 
cutting tools, and a holder for eight vertical upsetting 
rolls. Finished plates are pushed out of the machine 
by means of a push-out bar located in front of the 
carriage, and a clamping device is provided at the back 


Machine for Plan- 
ing and Upsetting 
the Edges of Plates 
Used in Making 
Lock Bar Pipe 
The plates usually 
are in 30 ft. lengths 
and of various 
widths. The ma 
chine is made up 


of two main beds 
lead 
car- 


Beams for 


carrying 
acrews and 
riages 
clamping the plates 
are supported by 
the overhead cross- 
beams as shown 
Entering and 
charging of 

into machine is 


dis- 


plates 


automatic 


of the carriage for gripping and moving plates into the 
machine. 

The main beds and clamping girders are adjustable 
to accommodate plates varying in width from 30 in. to 
12 ft. The main beds are mounted on five shoe plates 
provided with Tee-slots on which they can slide, and 
bolted after the adjustment has been made. The 
clamping beams have similar adjustment, being sup- 
ported by and sliding on the lower flange of the over- 
head cross-beams. These adjustments are accomplished 
by means of four single thread screws, two of which 
are mounted below the main beds and two below the 
overhead cross girders. The four screws are connected 
by bevel gears to a common drive shaft, which is 
driven by a 10 hp. motor. 

The two edges of the plates used in the lock bar 
pipe are not parallel, due to the fact that one end of 
the finished pipe section must be of smaller diameter 
than the other end, so that one section of pipe can fit 
into the other. It is required therefore, that the main 
beds and clamp girders of the machine have individual 








high-grade 
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adjustment at both ends. For this purpose the shaft 
dri ing the cross screws is provided with two jaw 
clutches, either of which may be operated individually, 
or both together. A differential limit switch serves to 
prevent overtravel of the machine beyond the limit of 
allowable misalinement, and as an additional safeguard, 
the drive gear has been made of the slip ring type, 
which slips under a heavy overload. 

The main beds are 45 ft. long, and each bed is made 
The sections have the ends planed 
ind cross-keyed and are held together by heavy bolts. 
As the beds form the slide for the carriages, the joints 
had to be made so that the three sections were in close 
alinement. The planing of these sectional beds and 
joining them into a 45 ft. bed was a difficult shop oper- 
ation. Because of the heavy loads encountered, the 
machine was constructed of steel throughout. Tests 
made at the builders plant revealed that a pressure of 
approximately 400,000 lb. was required to upset the 
edge of % in. plate. In addition to the side pressure 
on the main beds, there is considerable stress from the 
cutting tools, it being necessary sometimes to remove 


in three sections. 


Tremendous Saving 
Assistant Director Brown of the 
Things Accomplished 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—The 


ot the 


great scientific value 
Bureau of Standards to industry and to the 
ountry as a whole long has been realized, at least 
partially, by those who are at all familiar with the 
real work of this bureau. But the estimate of the 
value of the bureau has been dealt with chiefly from a 
point of its work in developing science and in improv- 
ing the quality of industrial production and other en- 
deavors. All of this work performed by untiring and 
scientists inevitably means a_ practical 
humanitarianism. Its service to society cannot be 
stated in dollars and cents because the equation is 
much greater than that. 

But it has remained for Dr. F. C. Brown, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Standards, to state in money 
values what the bureau means to the country. Dr. 
Brown declares that no less than $1,000,000,000 may 
be saved to the country annually through simplification 
work alone of the bureau. 

“Standardization is not a fable,” 
“It has a meaning. Standardization is the key to 
civilization. It is just as unthinkable to have civiliza- 
tion without standards as it is to have a prosperous 
country populated entirely by the inmates of an insane 
asylum.” 


says Dr. Brown. 


In pointing out some of the accomplishments of 
scientific work of the bureau, Dr. Brown referred, as 
an example, to improved brake linings for automobiles 
which resulted in a saving of $15,000,000 annually in 
the cost of brake linings. Using this example also to 
show that work of the bureau is not merely a benefit 
to the country’s industries but to the people as a whole, 
Dr. Brown pointed out that it is easy to understand 
that the average pedestrian as well as the automobile 
driver has greater safety on the road as a result of 
better brake linings. The question as to who gets the 
$15,000,000, said Dr. Brown, has arisen particularly 
with regard to the saving of wastes and losses resulting 
from the deletion of excess varieties 
of commodities found in commerce. 

“Manufacturers have recognized the enormous eco- 
nomic waste of excess varieties and are most cordial in 
the support of the Department of Commerce in co- 
operating to eliminate lines of com- 
modities,” said Dr. “They have agreed to 
cut 66 miscellaneous varieties of paving bricks to five 
sizes In common demand. Similarly, wire fence is re- 
duced from 552 sizes to 69; beds from 78 to 4: building 
brick from 78 to 2; ; ; 


: 2; milk bottles from 49 to 9: hotel 
chinaware from 700 to 160; files and rasps from 1351 


, grades and sizes 


unnecessary 
Brown. 


to 496, and so on. Building materials, plumbing sup- 
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2 in. of stock from each of the two edges of a plate, 
which is done by six cutting tools simultaneously with 
the upsetting. 

Entering and discharging of the plates in the ma- 
chine is accomplished automatically on the return 
stroke of the carriages. The speed of the carriages is 
from 25 to 35 ft. per min., depending upon the thick- 
ness of plates being upset. The plates enter the ma- 
chine at one end, resting on a roller table and casters. 
Casters are also placed between the beds for support 
of the plates. After being finished the plates are 
pushed out of the machine onto another roller table, 
from which they are removed by an overhead magnet. 
A plate 30 ft. long is said to be planed and upset, re- 
moved from the machine and replaced with another in 
2% min. 

The carriage is provided with a platform on which 
the operator can ride. A rod extending along the side 
of the clamping beams, within easy reach, connects to 
the starting switch, permitting the operator to stop the 
carriage from any position. 


by Standardization s 
Bureau of Standards Tells of 


and of Possibilities 


plies and hardware are all being reduced to the mini- 
mum number of best standards that are known. A 
billion dollars may be saved to the country annually 
through this simplification work alone.” 

A number of other examples of savings as a result 
of the work of the bureau were mentioned by Dr. 
Brown. One of them related to a new standard in the 
safety of elevators for which the bureau has good 
authority, Dr. Brown points out, for estimating an 
annual savings in insurance costs of $500,000. A new 
safety release device for use on tanks containing gases 
for shipment is another improvement which it was 
stated will produce an estimated saving of $250,000 a 
year. 

“Very valuable contributions,” it was declared by 
Dr. Brown, “have been made on the materials and mem- 
bers entering into huge structures. New strain gages 
have been devised to accomplish these results. The 
electrical strain gage, made of a pile of carbon disks, 
for the measurement of minute changes in the length 
of materials under varying loads, has already been 
used in airships in flight, in bridge structures and in 
structural test members in the two-million-pound test- 
ing machine, and is now to be used further in road and 
bridge testing and in the study of the behavior of 
unusual dams and towers where the loads bring on 
the breaking point. It is difficult to place the value 
on an instrument which makes possible better and 
safer design of huge structures and which saves thereby 
both money and human lives, but it is easy to believe 
that the added information has a potential value of 
hundreds of millions. 

“In connection with building construction the work 
of the Building Code Committee, the Plumbing Com- 
mittee and the Hardware Manufacturers’ Committee 
should save hundreds of millions annually in the con- 
struction of dwellings and offices. For example, the 
investigation showed the 3-in. stack in plumbing to be 
equally satisfactory to the 4-in. stack now in general 


use. This fact alone will save a million dollars annually 
in small dwellings.” 





Building permits issued in Cincinnati in 1924 showed 
a slump of over $2,000,000 as compared with 1923, the 
figures being $27,578,580 in 1924 as compared with 
$29,923,135 in 1923. Permits totaling nearly $6,000,000 
were held up pending a decision on the validity of a 
zoning law established in May. These permits were 
later validated through a decision of the Supreme Court 


of Ohio, and several of the buildings for which they 
applied have been started. 





Research Method for Blast Furnaces 


Use of Symbols to Designate Observed Conditions 


Facilitates Work—Records Capable of Later 


Intimate Analysis 


BY WALLACE G., 


tigations on the blast furnace is the great number 

of facts which have to be observed and recorded, 
due to the large scale on which the practical operations 
are carried out. There are so many variables to be 
considered; the materials do not always show constant 
analysis; the apparatus is large and bulky and with 
no easily accessible way of determining accurately 
what is going on inside; the fuel changes from time 


() difficult problem in conducting research inves- 


Note the 
symbol of a shallow 


arched 
arch 


Fig. 1.—Iron Samples High in 
tops, which are shown in the 


Sulphur 


Fig. 2.—Very Heavy Lime; Furnace Starting to Go Cold 

Sulphur still in the combined form, as seen from the tops 

of the iron samples. Basic iron magle on a “hot lime” fur- 
nace. The top is shown by the s¥mbols 1 (c) and 9 (g) 


The top is 
and 9 (e) 


3.—High Sulphur Iron shown by 


Symbols 1 (c) 


Fig. 


to time in structure and composition; the methods of 
operation vary from plant to plant; in fact, the whole 
situation is nothing but a maze of variables, disorgan- 
ized and seemingly unrelated—facts which bewilder 
and block almost every avenue to reliable scientific re- 
search investigation. 

There is still another important phase which must 
be considered. This is the practical experience neces- 
sary to interpret intelligently the results of various 
operations, as they appear from day to day in blast 
furnace operation. The blast furnace laborer is, as a 
general rule, an uneducated foreigner. Even the blower 
usually is a man not interested in research investiga- 
tion on the causes of irregularities and remedies for 
his troubles. He is more interested in having his fur- 
nace run smoothly and in making the kind of iron 


desired. 
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With the idea of straightening things out by or- 
ganized research, a system was invented which, as it 
was used and developed served, first, to record the 
facts of blast furnace problems, and second, to arrange 
these facts in a quick, orderly, intelligent way, so that 
they could be easily read and understood at any later 
time. It was early realized that this must be done be- 
fore any research investigations on blast furnace prob- 
lems could be of value. The first difficulty was that of 


Fig. 4.—Smoke from the Slag Runner Represented by Symbo! 
2 (c). Lots of smoke would be symbol 2 (a) 
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recording everything that went on. Realizing the ut- 
ter hopelessness of trying to write things down, a set 
of symbols was devised to tell the story. At first 
there were only five symbols, then ten, then twenty and, 
finally, about a hundred. 


Development of the Symbols 


These symbols were developed in a logical manner 
and in such a way that the smallest degree of differ- 
ence could be recorded. For example, the top of the 
slag sample was carefully observed and, as seen in 


Fig. 9, the middle sample would be represented by-~\ 
(an arch). If the sample top were fiat, or level, it 
would then be represented by —— (a straight line), 
or if deeply sagged it would be represented by ——~ 





a 
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ave line). It is readily seen now that all kinds 
of slag tops can be designated simply by varying the 
coef of the line convexly or concavely 

to the degree that is found in the actual slag sample. 
Let us take another example: suppose we wish to 
know how hot the slag was. A cold slag 1s repre- 


egree of curvature 


sented by the symbol —— ; 4 hot slag by the symbol 


wi ; a medium hot slag by the symbol N\ “4 . 


The idea as to how the symbol employed will quickly 
show every degree of temperature is at once grasped. 





Samples. These tops would be repre 


i by the symbols 1 (c) and 9 (a) 





Fig. 6.—Foundry Iron and Slag. Low silica in slag, there- 
to be dry and grainy. Note the high rugged 
ps of the iron samples, which are represented by the 


symbols 1 (a) and 19 (a) 





Fig. 7 Various Slag Types Taken Under Different Furnace 
Conditions rhe second sample from the right end shows 
hot lime the first sample cold lime The color of the first 


shown by the symbol 7 (f); the color of the 


second by 
the symbol 7 (d) 





Fig. § Gas Cavities Represented by the 
variation from a stony cinder to 
by the number of the 


Symbol 8 (a). The 
a porous cinder is shown 
circles in the graphic symbol 


Thus, by adding lines against the base 
of heat may be represented. 

One more slag characteristic shows how easy it is 
to record the exact conditions present when the con 
was made. Some slags are thick, mucky and aan 
run; others are thin, watery, and almost squirt f 
the cinder notch. By representing the thick slags with 


——> and the thin slags with 39> 


at a glance just how fluid the s 
from the furnace. 


The test of the value of anything is found when it 
is employed under practical conditions. Gradually. as 
more and more characteristics of the iron, slag aa 
furnace conditions were observed, more symbole aki 
developed to meet the new demands, until finally all 
the conditions were represented by symbols and th 
complete performance of the furnace from oy cast ra 
the next could be recorded with little effort and in : 
small space. In reality, a shorthand system had ional 


every degree 


it is easy to see 
lag was when. it ran 
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thus developed for carrying out blast furnace research, 
Fig. 6 shows the high, rugged tops of foundry iron 
samples. They resemble a mountain range and are 


represented by the symbol YN. Fig. 4 shows the fog 


or smoke which often rises from the slag runner as 
the slag is drained at flush time. When there is no 


smoke from the runner the symbol is Q. (Note that 
this symbol was developed from the roll seen on clouds 





Fig. 9—The Arched Top of the Middle Slag Sample Shows 

How the Symbols Were Derived, and How They Accurately 

Deseribe the Condition of the Slag Sample. These are very 

hot foundry iron slags. This top is shown by the symbol 
9 (a) 





Fig. 10.—Slag Sample Tops. The top of the second sample 
from the right end is represented by the symbols 9 (e) 
and 24 (g) 





Fig. 11 Snailshell-like Slags. These are hot bottom, cold 

air slags. The appearance is caused by the escaping gases 

from the slag, making it creep into this form. These slags 
are shown by the symbol 11 (a) 





Fig. 12.—Slag Dipper Crusts. On the left a few gas cavities, 

sulphur combined; on the right free sulphur and lots of gas 

cavities, Those on the left would be shown by the symbol 
“5 (a); those on the right by the symbol 25 a) 


« smoke.) When the smoke is very thick, the symbol 
is CV, All degrees of smoke in between may 


- wt ae by the number of rolls in the symbol. 
A Ye the gas cavities that sometimes occur in 
gs. arge number of gas cavities would be rep- 


resented by the symbol 09% . i 

aa Coe * 4 Solid or stony cinder 
shown by the symbol g. All stages between 

® stony cinder and a porous, spongy cinder can thus 
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Table, I.—Inon Cops 


Symbols Illustrating Iron Characteristics 
. Relief (Iron top) (Solid). 


(a) High, rugged top AX 
(b) Medium rugged top — 
(c) Level top <a 
(d) Low concave top ‘“\/ 

. Thick or Thin Iron (Fluidity). 
(a) Thick eis 
(b) Medium 4 
(c) Thin a 

. Solidifies ¢Freezes). 
(a) Quickly O 
(b) Medium slowly @ 
(c) Slowly « 

. Iron Scrap Left in Runner. (Solid). 
(a) High 
(b) Medium VU 
(c) Low ~ 

. Temperature. (Molten). 
(a) Hot 3836 ¢f 44 4T 
(b) Medium tt 
(c) Cold t 

Characteristic Features Caused by Sulphur 

fa) Pentagons (Molten) 
(b) Chains (Molten) g 
(c) Dull disks (Molten) @ 
(4) Pinheads (Molten) 
(e) Suns (Molten) 
(f) Stars (Molten) xX 
(g) Dots (Eyes) (Molten) .”. ?: 
(h) Shadows (Molten) sa 
(1) Quiver (Molten) —_— 
(J) Grease spdts (Solid) CO@O®@ 
(k) Hump (Solid) -\ 
(1) Wink (Molten) Us 
(m) Circles (Molten) & 
(n) Pearlite (Molten) 2% 

7. Grain of Iron Samples (Cold) 
(a) Coarse A 
(b) Medium 4 
(c) Fine a 


8. Quantity of Sulphur Indicated by Top of Cold Sample and 
in Hot Molten Iron. 
Molten 


(a) High co 
(b) Medium a 
(c) Low i 


9. Characteristics of Iron Sample Top (Cold) and Molten 
Iron. 


(a) Level. smooth (Cold) 

(b) Level, rough (Cold) 

(c) Spots, small (Cold) 

(d) Spots, large (Cold) 

(e) Pitted (Cold) 

(f) Grease (Cold) 

(g) Ragged (Lime) (Cold) $93 


(h) Clear (Wet like water) 
(Molten) my WW 


(1) Dull (Molten) Og 
(j) Rough (Cold) wv 


10 Hot Iron. 
im 
Vv +¥¥ 


(a) Bolling 
(c) Coke meses GC cc 


(b) Curdle 


. Grease 


11. Black Deposit on Sample When Cooling. 
a 


(a) Black 
(>) Medtum B 
(ec) Little 


12 Crystal Clear. (Watery) 


(a) Clear (Molten) 1 

(>) Medium (Molten) —— 
(c) Little (Molten) ge 
(@) Dull (Molten) E 


13. Sparks at Tap Hole. 


1. Sulphur. 
(a) Lots Wit 
(b) Medium at 
(c) Few f 
2. Lime. 
(a) tots «60 AL 
(b>) Medium 
(c) Few 


ah oye 
sino 


9d hag ore 
rx 


or gO Pee sez 


@ BES 
(b) Medium OF erm 
(c) Little O aww 

Skull Left in Iron Sample Dipper. 
(a) Mushy iron 
(b) Medium thin 7 
(c) Thin iron — 

Runner Sparks. 

(a) Lots 2 
(b) Medium g 
(c) Few 


(a) Lots 


. Buckshot. 


(a) Lote 
(b) Medium 
(c) Little 
Quiver. (Molten iron). 
(a) Lots 
(b) Medium 
(c) Little 


. Craters. (Solid iron). 


(a) Many 
(b) Medium 
(c) Few 
Special Characteristics During Casting. 
(a) Black flames (Tap hole) 
(b) Purple flames (Tap hole) 
(c) Yellow flames (Tap hole) 0 
(ad) Purple color 
(e) Shiny 
(f) 
(gs) 
(h) 
(1) 
(j)) 
(k) 
(1) Coke mess 
(m) High free 
(n) Sulphur 


21 Quantity of Iron. 


(a) Ladies of iron 
(b) Beds of tron 


22. Tap Hole Flame. 


(a) Black 
(b) Yellow 
(c) Purple © 
(4) White @ 


s ce ie LLL LLL LLL LL AOL! LOT renee ss saneeunerserense scemwenenanganeeese-t 
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be represented easily and quickly by adding circles; is represented by the symbol § ; the second, which is 
for example, 950 . white, by the symbol () . All degrees of black and 

Fig. 5 is another illustration of the iron sample top white may be quickly and easily shown, as well as all 
symbol; this top would be shown by thie symbol ~—, the other colors, by varying the symbols as shown in 


the complete symbol code. 
meaning a perfectly flat, level top. Fig. 7 shows a 
number of slag samples. The first color, which is black, illustrated and 
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PITT 


14. Siag Runner. 


Or 


; 
; 
' 
| 
| 
Symbols Illustrating Slag Characteristics (a) Big =~ 
| 1. Heat (Temperature of Slag). (b) Medium 4 
(a) White hot (c) Small fl 
(b) Hot wy 15. Cross Section of Slag Runner. 
(c) Medium lt (a) SUN 
| (a) Cold _— (o) AA 
(e) Very cold — (c) iia ae 
| 2. Fume (from Slag Runner). 16. Gas Flames. 
(a) Lots (a) Big Oe 
(>) Medium =” (>) Meatum 
(c) Little a (ce) Litte (° 
| (a) None 9 (4) Nene (7 
8. Sulphur Smell. 17. Foam. 
i (a) Strong S (a) Greasy EP? 
| (b) Medium 3 (b) Foamy ‘ 
: (c) Weak kX (c) Medium 
4. Slag Runs: 
(a) Fast > (d) Dense 
: (e) Scummy AL 
(b) Medium —>> 
) (c) Slow —?> > cm "2 
5. Thickness. pt pil 
(a) Mucky ~ ~ Say M 
(b) Medium = 18. Lime. 
(c) Thin —_ (a) Very limey ~ 
6. Kind of Slag. (b) Limey (good) ~ 
(a) Basic ~ (c) Medium; shows silica 
(b) Between ida (ad) Lean xX 
(c) Acid a (e) Glass G 
%. Color of Fracture. (f) Glass cold, sparks Go 
(a) Dark gray 63 (g) Slacks S 
(b) Gray Cc (h) Earthy E 
(c) Yellow a (1) Sparks (lime) eal 
(a) White cl (J) Mucky lime M5 
(e) Blue ea 19. Mold (Slag Sample Box). 
(f) Black = (a) Sample sticks S 
(g) Brown 8 (b) Comes out medium easy M 
(h) Green O (c) Drops out easy e 


(1) Medium black (0 
8. Gas Cavities. 





(a) High “\ 

: (b) Medium —~ 

sl (c) Low UU 
10. Top. 11. Creep. 

a | (a) White © (a) Lots a 


(b) Medium Q (b) Medium ff 
(c) Dark @ (c) Little 9 


(d) Black » 2. Drop from Dipper. 

| a (e) Hot white @ (a) Cuts short O 

| (f) Sulphur © (b) Medium © 
! (g) Green @ (c) Thread { 
a 13. Eyes. Warts. 


-_ 


: (a) Lots . 
© 


OOo 
eOO 
) 


(b) Medium >*- §mooth — 
(c) Few... 
(4) Crusty owwy 
ei (e) Shadows 47 
17 (f) Purple iron balls 2K 
(g) Lime (yellow) iron balls 3¢ 


Sees | Mabie 1. (a) White smoke (CaS) @ (a) Solid = 
(b) Between © (b) Medium £3 
00 oOo (c) Silicate slag © (c) Scoria J 
Oo, © Se 
(a) Lots lO eye (4) Glass (silica) O (a) Stony S 
o 3. Iron Shot. (e) Grainy G 
| (a) Lots (tf) Glassy SY 
| (b) Medium OOO eee (b) Medium -CO- (g) Lean L 
(c) Few 04 ee (c) Little (h) Cavities SC 
(ad) None © + (a) None 
9. Relief. 





20. Chemical Indications. 21. Density of Slag Sample. 


22. Relative Heat (Temperature of Slag). 
(a) Hotter than last > 
(b) Same as last — 
(c) Colder than last < 
23. Slag Dipper. 
(a) White oO 
(b) Dark @® 
(c) Hot, shot © 
(4) Medium white @ 
(e) Black @ 
(f) Sulphur spots © 
(&) Warts 


(h) Sulphur net ~>-Od- 


24. Sulphur Indicated by Slag on Dipper, 
(a) None | 
(b>) Medium ae 
(c) Lots: +@®O 
(ad) Extreme @ 

25. Dipper Back (Slag Against Dipper ). | 
(a) Smooth ZA) | 
(b) Little rough FRA) 


(c) Medium A 
(ad) Porous orien 
(e) Dry —_—_— 
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Table III.—FuRNAcs Cope 


Symbols Illustrating Furnace Conditions 
. Wind J4500 


2. Stove Heat 400 -/200 
. Steam 8oO-/00 
. Top Heat “400- 650 
. Drives -_> 
Charge sticking X 
. Checks Time 7°30 
Feet 6 
. Good Steam /A, 
Medium a. 
Low WS 
(Shows quality of furnace gas) 
. Number of Charges 
Day shift 4.7 
Night shift <7 


. Color of Smoke from Stove Stacks (Gas at Stoves) 
(a) Color (b) Quantity 
White O None O41 
Thin 


Blue @® 
Gray @ Medium"O- 
Brown © Heavy <> 
Yellow ©) 
Black @ 
. Color of Gas at Bleeder Stack. 
(See 9) 
. Extra Coke. 
- Quality of Coke. 
(a) Clean 
(b) Medium: 
(ec) Dirty aw 
- Quality ef Stone. 
(a) Large, clean CJ 
(b) Medium Oo 
(c) Small, dirty —_— 


— 


the entire iron, slag and furnace condition code, as 
developed in its completeness and as used for a method 
of attacking blast furnace research problems. The 
symbols have been classified under three main divi- 
sions, iron symbols, slag symbols and symbols show- 
ing the condition of the blast furnace. These codes 
are illustrated in Tables I, II and III. 

It is seen immediately that this symbol method of 
studying blast furnace operation stimulates the powers 
of observation. It is only necessary, then, to devise 
some character that will clearly represent the im- 
pression made on the mind and which at some later 
date will call forth the same mental picture, when the 
symbol is seen. No attempt has been made to go into 
the detail of explaining all the symbol characters. The 
idea is clear, and anyone can make his own set of 
symbols after making careful observations. 

As an example we will now show our research code 
in practical operation. The following is a symbolic 
record of all the conditions that entered into making 
two casts of iron. On coming on “turn” the first step 
was to see how the furnace had been behaving the 
night before. The iron and slag analyses are shown 


cpenepeuensnenenensrent: rsatstrpremnanenreneeeteresdnt-GRster” “eHnee 


ace Slag——— 
Manga- 


nese 


——Iron a 
Phos- 
phorus Bases 
47.08 


Alumina 
14.12 


Silica 
33.20 


Sulphur 
0.032 
0.037 
0.018 
0.024 
0.021 


Pe ee En 


It is of interest to record also some of the condi- 
tions as we found them at the start of the “day turn.” 
The filling is on the same schedule as night turn. The 
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14. Tuyeres. 

(a) Heat 
White O 
Bue © 
Purple @ 
Rea QO 
cua © 

(c) Black lumps 

(d) Hot 


(b) Stock at tuyere 
No coke © 
Lite §=6—s 
Medium ~<(> 


Lots o> 
Lots, Medium Few Pin 


Medium ,* Cold xX 


(e) Cinder (slag) C 
(f) Airflames G 

(g) Lime nose @ 

(h) Clear nose © 
(1) Blue flames 

(J) Coke movement 


"8 


Dead 
Slow 
Medium 
Fast 
15. Blast Pressure. ‘4 Pounds 
16. Charges Between Casts. 
17. Quantity of Iron. 
(a) Ladies of iron 
(b) Beds of iron 
18. Furnace Getting 
(a) Hotter > 
(>) Same -—~ 
(c) Colder < 
19. Steam Curve 
(a) Smooth “ 
(b) Medium 4’ Y % 
(c) Irregular 
20. Furnace Getting 
(a) Limey 
(b) Same 
(c) Lean x 


ae 


stone beam was changed at 6 a. m. from 3900 to 3600 
lb. There were 48 charges put in at night. The wind 
was 14,500 cu. ft. per min. on the turbine, in addition 
to that blown on the smaller engines. The steam 
pressure was 100 lb. In addition to the 48 charges put 
in on night turn, 6 extra coke were put in. On the 
day before the iron made was 17, 21, 19, 15, 19 and 16 
beds respectively. One wheelbarrow load of scrap was 
put in occasionally, making 2 or 3 to the charge. 


The schedule of filling was as follows: 


. Heating cinder. 
. Concentrates. 
Pyrites cinder. 
Manganate. 
Heating cinder. 
. Concentrates. 

. Markelsburg ore. 
. Crude. 

. Seale 

10. Concentrates. 
11. Pyrites cinder. 
12. Manganate. 

13. Heating cinder. 
14. Concentrates. 
15. Crude. 

16. Scale. 


A charge was made up as follows: 


2 coke 
2 ore 


Se@enoaws+ wry 


4,000 Ib. 
3,600 Ib. 


The bell was then lowered. 

We are now ready to look at the complete filling 
record for the day turn, in Table IV. 

A word of explanation might be helpful in 
to the complete filling record. As is seen fr 
record, nothing was put into the furnace until 6:35 
a.m. Filling then started and was contin 
a. m., when the furnace was full. Twenty- 
were consumed in filling.- It then stood 
before filling was resumed. It was said 
although it was driving and the charge was 
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sinking in the furnace. Three charges were put in 
between 6 and 7 a.m. When tested with the gage rod 
the stock was down 6 ft. At 6:35 a. m. a check was 
put on the furnace to force the charge down and filling 
was resumed. A furnace should not be allowed to 
hang more than 35 to 45 min. This kind of a record 
gives complete detailed information necessary to con- 
trol intelligently the conditions which govern the com- 
position of the iron and slag. 

The period of making the first cast of iron was 
from 6 a. m. to 10 a. m. The furnace was given a 
check at 8 a. m. and at 8:15 a. m. the blast was thrown 
off for 6 min. to change a leaking tuyere. The blast 
was on again at 8:21 a. m. Ordinarily three flushes 
of cinder were drawn from the furnace and then the 
cast made immediately after the third flush. The first 
flush was usually made 1% to 2 hr. after casting, the 
second % to 1 hr. after the first flush, and the third 
flush about 45 min. after the second flush. 

The complete symbolic record of all the conditions 
of this first cast of iron, 6 a. m. to 10 a. m., is given in 
Table V. 


Table IV 
Full, 
Min. Charges Total 


Filling, 
Min. 


Started 

to Fill 
6:00 a. m. 
325 

8:00 

8:21 
725 


1:00 


Stopped 
Filling 


) 
0 


6 
5 


0 


° 
9 
l 
1 
4 


2:15 p. m. 


315 
:00 
2:40 
:20 


38 
Other turn 


5 :00 
5:00 
Charges—day 


Extra coke 


The second cast of iron was made from 10 a. m. to 
2 p. m. All the conditions which made this iron are 
shown by the symbolic characters in Table VI. 

The complete analyses of the iron and slag for this 
day are as follows: 


Iron 
Phos- 
phorus 


Mang1- 
nese Slag 
Silica 
Alumina 
Bases 


Sulphur 
0.015 
0.014 
0.011 
0.013 
0.026 
0.035 


Silicon 
2.58 
54 
87 
82 
47 
10 


32.00 
14.358 
48.62 


0.72 


bo bo bo bo Get 


The following notes were made: 

6 a. m. to 10 a. m. cast: Check at 8 a. m. Blast 
off at 8:15 a. m.; blast on at 8:21 a. m. Lost 6 min 
changing tuyeres. First slag typical iron shot slag. 

10 a. m. to 2 p. m. cast: Cold air turned in after 
second flush (11 a. m.). Hot white smoke from stoves 
Day turn 42 charges, 4 extra coke. Night turn 43 
charges, 3 extra coke. Iron 17, 17%, 15%, 16%, 20 
and 19% beds. Average stove temperature, 1150 deg 
Fahr. Wind all night, 14,000 cu. ft. per min. Blast 
pressure, 11.5 to 12 Ib. per sq. in. Steam pressure 
110 Ib. 

This concludes the complete record of every condi- 
tion that produced two casts of pig iron. In addition 
to this record in symbol language it is readily seen 
that, by knowing the analyses of all the ores, coke, 
limestone, etc., charged into the furnace, the complete 
story is then revealed. By making such records under 
all conditions the blast furnace research investigation 
is quickly solved. In one instance a bad slip was 
traced back for a week and could have been avoided 
easily had the precaution that was indicated been 
followed. 

The variation in the symbols becomes prominent 
in contrasting an extremely lean slag with an ex- 
tremely limey slag. The characters show the condi- 
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tions much as the page of short hand characters re- 
veal the thought and ideas that are hidden behind them. 


Discussion of Results: First Cast 


A brief discussion of these two casts of iron as in- 
terpreted from the symbols will be of interest. In the 
first cast, 6 to 10 a. m., the first flush was cold. The 
first flush after cast is generally colder than the last 
flush of the previous cast. This is due probably to 
two reasons—the heat removed by drawing out the 
iron at cast time, and the cold stock precipitated into 
the hearth when the wind is taken off to plug up the 
hole. As seen by No. 2 there was very little smoke 
coming from the runner on either flush. There was a 
slight sulphur smell, but not strong. The first flush 
was lean but, as the hearth heated up, the lime took 
hold, as seen by the second flush. The slags were solid 
and contained little gas. The tops were level and the 
iron shot in the first flush has been the cause of the 
black top. 

There is some sulphur present, as indicated by 
Nos. 13 and 16; the small runner of No. 15 also shows 
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the slag to be fluid. The first flush shows the free 
sulphur, as indicated by the sparks. These practically 
have disappeared on the second flush, when the hearth 
has become hot enough for the lime to take care of the 
sulphur. A large amount of iron shot is carried out 
with the first flush of slag. As the furnace hearth 
heated up and the sulphur combined with the lime the 
iron passed on through the slag and into the hearth. 
This is shown by the same feature in the second flush, 
which is seen to be hotter than the first and would be 
expected to be hotter. 

Turning our attention to the iron, we find it is thin 
and solidifies fairly slowly. When the iron sample is 
broken it shows a medium sized grain. The top also 
indicates the presence of a large amount of lime in the 
furnace. The fluidity of the iron is shown also by the 
dipper in No. 15; it is clean, a condition which could 
be attained only by a thin, fluid iron. In the runner 
the iron is clear. 

Glancing at the furnace conditions which made this 
iron, we would expect high-silicon, low-sulphur iron. 
The stove temperature is high, 1200 deg. Fahr., and the 
six extra coke the night before would help also to give 
additional heat. The coke is seen to be in rapid mo- 
tion in front of the tuyeres. 


Second Cast Results 


In the second cast, 10 a. m. to 2 p. m., the furnace 
was slowly getting hotter. This fact is indicated first 
by the first flush, which shows the lime in the furnace. 
The slag is a little thicker and white smoke is be- 
ginning to appear, which indicates the lime and heat. 
The slag tops have changed from dark to white and the 
runner is getting bigger and heavier. The increase in 
heat is to be seen also in the gas flames, which are now 
large and yellow instead of being small. In each suc- 
cessive flush the lime shows more and more and each 
successive flush is hotter, as indicated in No. 22. The 
dipper back also points to a hotter cast in this case. 
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When the iron samples are examined the high sili- 
con, low sulphur is seen at once in the iron top. It is 
high and rugged. The iron is thick and mucky, show- 
ing that the lime has passed its heat on to the iron. 
The high silicon has removed carbon in the form of 
graphite and this also has helped to make the iron 
thick and mucky by removing carbon, which gives iron 
its fluidity. The runner scrap is high, the iron is 
cloudy, and the skull in the sample dipper are all addi- 
tional proof that the analyses will come back showing 
high silicon and low sulphur. Number 17, the relief of 
the iron top, with its rugged appearance, resembles a 
mountain range with large volcanic craters. 

Still other indications of a hot cast are the con- 
tinued pouring out of heavy white smoke from the 


Banner Building Year Ended 


New high records in building construction were 
made in 1924 in four of the seven territorial groups of 
States reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation, while the 
country as a whole showed a gain of 12 per cent over 
the 1923 total, which itself was previously a record- 
breaking year. Total construction in the 36 Eastern 
States (accounting for about seven-eights the construc- 
tion of the entire country) are given as $4,481,807,000. 
The activity was maintained at a fairly even pace 
throughout the year, the volume of work started in the 
second half year being only slightly less than that of 
the first half. 

The big increase in building was shared by every 
important class of construction, except the industrial. 
In this industrial group the building operations 
amounted to $353,149,400, or 8 per cent of the year’s 
total, and showed a decrease of 22 per cent from 1923. 
Residential buildings amounting to $2,051,643,400 ac- 
counted for 46 per cent of the total and showed an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over 1923. Public works and 
utilities were $723,910,700, being 16 per cent of the 
total, and 10 per cent higher than in 1923. Commercial 
buildings, $593,768,300, were 13 per cent of the total and 
15 per cent above 1923. Educational buildings, $367,- 
438,900, were 8 per cent of the total and 15 per cent 
over 1923, 

In New York and northern New Jersey the year’s 
total was $1,329,396,100, an increase of 24 per cent 
over 1923—the previous record year. In New England 
the total was $352,195,100, or 6 per cent above 1923, and 
a new record. In the Middle Atlantic States the total! 
was $477,746,300, a new record and 28 per cent above 
1923. In the Central West the total was $1,049,585,900, 
a new record, being 0.1 per cent above the previous rec- 
ord year (1922) and 4 per cent above 1923. The South- 
eastern States showed $606,255,400, almost 25 per cent 
above 1923 and probably a new record, although figures 
previous to 1923 are not available. The Pittsburgh dis- 
trict totaled $578,364,500, or 3 per cent below 1923. The 
Northwest showed $88,263,700, a decrease of almost 31 
per cent from 1923. Improved farm purchasing power 
came too late in the year to help the building program 
in the Northwest section. 


Freight Traffic in 1924 

Second only to 1923, the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight in 1924 aggregated 48,527,227, a reduc- 
tion of 2.6 per cent from the 49,812,113 total of the 
record year, 1923. The 1924 figures showed an increase 
of 12 per cent over the 43,207,561 cars of 1922. The 
high record of the year just closed was made principally 
by exceptionally heavy figures for the first three months 
and for the last four months, with an intermediate 
slump lasting several months during the spring and 
summer. 

Several new records were made during the year, 
these including the two highest weekly car loading fig- 
ures ever recorded, the highest loading of merchandise 
and small lots, as well as of miscellaneous freight, the 
highest loading of grain and grain products and the 
largest number of cars moved on a single day at any 
time in our history. Except for a falling off compared 
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stove chimneys; and the hearth as seen by looking in 
the tuyeres. The final analyses show the iron to be 
3.54 per cent in silicon and 0.014 per cent in sulphur. 
Our symbols have indicated all the conditions that made 
this iron. The whole story is quickly and easily writ- 
ten in a very few minutes on two small pages of a 
little note book. 

This method of conducting research investigation 
is extremely valuable in that the powers of observation 
are developed until they become almost uncanny in 
seeing things. In addition to this, countless facts are 
stored and recorded for future observation and com- 
parison; the maze of variables is systematized and 
cataloged in an orderly manner; and the causes are 
seen easily by comparing and classifying the effects. 


with 1923 in the loading of coal, coke and ore, ail of 
which were produced in much smaller quantities in 1924, 
the year would have shown a larger total than any 
other year. It is noteworthy that the heavy car move- 
ments took place almost wholly without the exasperat- 
ing delays of previous periods of high activity, as there 
were few cases of car shortages reported. 


Properties of Metals at Extreme Temperatures 


The symposium on effect of temperature upon the 
properties of metals held during the Cleveland spring 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers in May, 1924, attracted wide interest and forci- 
bly demonstrated the need for authentic information 
concerning the properties of metals in the mechanic 
arts, especially at extremely high and low temperatures. 
The program was arranged by a joint committee rep- 
resenting the American Society for Testing Materials 
and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

This committee’s report to the two societies stressed 
the need of a further investigation of this subject and 
recommended that steps be taken to carry it forward 
under the joint auspices of the two societies. Accord- 
ingly, during the months which followed the spring 
meeting, representatives of the societies have conferred 
with the result that the societies are now prepared to 
name the members of the joint research committee on 
the properties of metals at extreme temperatures: 

George W. Saathoff, chairman, chief construction engineer, 
Henry L. Doherty Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 

George K. Elliott, chief chemist and metallurgist, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati 

H. J. French, physicist, Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 

John B. Johnson, chief material section, engineering divi- 
sion, air service, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 

Vincent T. Malcolm, metallurgist Chapman Vaive Mfg 
Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

John A. Mathews, vice-president and metallurgist, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Box 11, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 

LaVergne W. Spring. chief chemist and metallurgiset, 
Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

In the report of the joint symposium committee the 
three objects to be accomplished by this research com- 
mittee were outlined as follows: 

1. Accumulation of existing unpublished data cover- 
ing satisfactory and unsatisfactory service in different 
fields of engineering of various metals under extreme 
temperatures. 

2. The making of studies leading to standardization 
of the procedure for testing materials at high and low 
temperatures. These should preferably include studies 
of new comparative tests of metals by the principal 
methods now in use in various laboratories and like- 
wise a critical examination of data already published. 

3. Outlining and fostering new research work in this 
field. The first and most important materials to be in- 
vestigated are considered to be carbon and ailoy steels, 
so-called “heat-resisting” alloys consisting of various 
combinations of nickel, chromium, iron, tungsten, 
molybdenum, etc., and trimming materials (chiefly al- 
loys of nickel and copper) for valves and equipment in- 
tended for high-temperature service in power stations, 
oil refineries, etc. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STEEL EXPORTS 


Japan Takes 28.378 Tons in Five Items Canada 


lakes 23.739 Tons in Seven Items 
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second position. For the 11 months Cuba led with 
45,123 tons, or slightly more than the year before, 
Japan and Canada occupied second and third positions, 
both being far below their figures for 1923, in which 
year they occupied first and second positions, with 79,- 
621 tons and 58,242 tons respectively. 





QUPPLEM ENTING the tables on page tuo oO - Distribution of barbed wire was scattered, as usual, 
\) Ikon AGe of Jan. 8, distribution of exports 02 Se\*h — pLa7il taking the largest tonnage in November and 
appears in the tabies here. 


| 
pilates, ralis, DlaCn and gal- 
Diain and galvanized wire 


The figures are for Novem- 


in the 11 months in both years. In fact, in 11 months 

in 1924 Brazil, with one-third of the total, took prac- 

tically as much as the next four countries combined. 
Plain and galvanized wire was shipped in much 
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J25, and for the first 11 months in each” _ajler quantities in 1924 than in the previous year. 
' . It was well distributed, Canada receiving the largest 
. eae «the bulx of ali the steel plate shippee ‘amount in 11 months, with Brazil a close second and 
: pagecnetings re ci ae Japan third. In 1923 Japan led, with Canada, Argen- 
gyre Anny ied ae tr -, tina and Brazil following, in that order. 
aii Mi i ; Japan took by far the largest tonnage of tin plate, 
. : both in November and in the 11 months in 1924, 
although Canada led in 11 months in 1923. Japan’s 
. tin plate purchases in November, at 10,508 tons, were 
Eleven Months  Jarger than those of all other countries combined, being 
Tin Pla 192 1924 192 nearly 75 per cent of the total. For the 11 months, 
2,567 21,537 27,811 with 46,721 tons, Janan exceeded the sum of China’s 
478 rel “234 23,683 tons and Canada’s 21,537 tons, these two coun- 
2167 tries being in second and third positions. In 1923 
- 006 548’ Canada, in 11 months, took slightly more than did 
- 409 324 Japan. 
t 9,432 6,465 
i — 5 . 

American Shipbuilding Falls Off Heavily 
P : : ae - = There was a drop of approximately 47 per cent in 
salvanized sheets, as usual, have been well dis- the value of shipbuilding in the United States between 

tributed. Argentina took the largest item in Novem- 


a 1921 and 1923, according to figures of the Census Bu- 
mony worm 618 tons. This covered apparently some of reau. In 1921 there were 640 establishments, with pro- 
the shipments for combating the plague of locusts. duction aggregating $400,834,105. In 1923 the figures 
For the 11 months Canada led, with 16,456 tons, and had shrunk to 570 establishments, with production of 

" second, Philippine Islands being third $213,232,381. The shrinkage had made large progress 
and Japan fourth. This is in sharp contrast with last during 1921, as evidenced by the drop of wage earners 

; waee ( anada led by a large margin, Japan was from 169,928 in January to 55,825, or less than one-third 
Cul age Cee followed by Philippines, Mexico, as many, in December. The average through the year 
uba and Argentina, in that order. was 106,445 and their wages amounted to $155,943,490, 
figures which had dropped to 62,287 and $90,719,525 in 
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Japan was much the largest purchaser of black 
teel sheets in November of each year, and in the 11 1923. 


eee - eng espn be pr on per _— of the Steel vessels built in 1923 aggregated 289, of 286,182 
) ia alii cali MM Mate pear ta co secon a gross register tonnage. Wooden ships of more than 5 
role ays dine — ag * — oe with tons numbered 527, of 118,764 tons gross register. A 
Siecate 5G he anada took 41,296 tons to large portion of this group consisted of barges and of 

‘Ie steel raile the distethetion sens iti motor boats. Boats of less than 5 tons numbered 1043. 

‘tion was fairly general, Repair work during the year aggregated $112,541,433, 


although British South Africa, with 5798 tons in No- 





) vember (this being all that was ohi pi or 52.8 per cent of the entire value of product. The 
eal being ail that was shipped to South Africa horsepower used was 320,007 and the coal burned 265,- 
during the 11 months) was far in advance of Cuba in 984 net tons 
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Engineering of Material 


Machinery Installations for Putting Goods Into and Out of 
Storage or Cars or Ships Differentiated From Those 
for High-Speed Production in Factories : 


Even the Most Unwieldy Loads 


dling and moving of materials is a problem to 

which no definite set of rules can be applied. 
Experience, good judgment and common sense have 
proved effective when attacking a subject of this 
nature. All material handling machinery can be 
separated into two general classes: that which is used 
as a part of the production machinery of manufacturing 
plants, and that which is used for the sole purpose of 
handling material on docks, in warehouses, etc. While 
the same type of machinery often is employed for both 
types of application, the engineering problems en- 
countered are usually different. 

To cover the subject properly it is necessary to 
discuss each type of application separately. Certain 
crude forms of machinery have been used for many 
years on docks and in warehouses, principally for the 
purpose of loading boats. However, the types of ma- 
chinery used 25 years ago are entirely different from 
the machinery being purchased today. Even in the past 
five or ten years there have been radical changes. 

On a recent trip to Mobile I saw an old escalator 
which was installed about 50 years ago and still is 
being used. This was a home-made affair driven by an 
old steam engine and was to load and unload freight 
from ships when the tide did not favor the movement 
of material. While the machine performed its work 
in a certain way, it cannot be compared to the modern 
moving platform used today, which carry five or six 
men with their trucks, at one time, up a steep incline. 

Another interesting and more important exampk 
of the early use of machinery in warehouses is to be 
found in Memphis, Tenn. A good many years ago a 


[ane anc and applying machinery to the han- 
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if the Proper Engineering Prineiples Are 


large warehouse was built to handle a large proportion 
of the cotton grown in that section of the country. The 
manager conceived the idea of installing a monorail 
system that used trained mules as the motive power, 
to propel long trains of cotton bales from the railroad 
siding or boat landing to any one of a large number of 
buildings in which cotton is stored. About 25 build- 
ings, owned and operated by this company, cover a 
space about the size of the “Loop” in Chicago, which 
means that most of the cotton has to be conveyed a 
great distance from the point at which it is received. 
In this warehouse the process of handling material is 
about as follows: 

After the receiving clerk’s gang has weighed and 
sampled the cotton, about 25 bales are caught up on 
the monorail system and a trained mule is brought up 
with a special harness, including a long ram in front 
that is used as a pusher. The negro mule starter sees 
that the ram is in the proper position on the last bale 
in the train and then he says “Giddap” and the mule 
starts pushing. The switches are all set in advance 
and the mule simply follows the load to its destination. 
When he reaches the building to which the cotton is 
consigned the receiving gang stops the mule and sends 
him back with a train load of empty carriers. 

While the machinery used in this installation is very 
crude when measured by present-day standards, the 
engineering principles involved from a material han- 
dling standpoint were excellent and could not be im- 
proved upon today. 


Limiting the Number and Types of Appliances 


Material handling engineering is like any other 
form of engineering in that there are fundamental 
principles that must be understood and observed if the 
work is to be successful. One of these principles is 
the fact that the number, kinds and types of machinery 
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pertiorm a certain ta hould be limited to the 
nil im. Otherwise, handling costs will be high in 
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Machinery of an Extremely Flexible Nature. Each bale ¢ 


‘ is equip 
ened to different parts of the warehouse when required. This eq! 


with hand trucks and elevators 


used in the cotton warehouse illustrated, to transport 
baled cotton from the compress building, along the 
wharf, across the street and railroad siding to either 
the first or second floor of a large warehouse and 
through this warehouse from one end to the other. 
The only labor required to handle 100 bales of cotton 
per hour with this system consists of two negroes on 
the compress end and three or four on the receiving 
end. : ‘ ‘ 

Space does not permit a more complete discussion of 
material handling machinery problems in warehouses. 
This is a big subject; there has been a great deal 
accomplished toward mastering this problem in the 
past few years and there certainly is going to be a 
great deal more accomplished in the next few years. 
The principles involved in planning material handling 
machinery to be used as part of the production ma- 
chinery in industrial plants is a big subject involving 
many industries and many angles in each industry. I 
am going to try to explain some of the engimeering 
principles that make for success or failure in the use 
of material handling machinery in this way. 


Material Handling for Heavy Production 


As an industry, the automotive group is far ahead 
of any other large industry in manufacturing and 
production methods. Other industries continually look 
to the automotive industry for ideas, when confronted 
with a particularly hard problem. Recently I was 
informed by a pottery manufacturer, just returned from 
a visit to the Ford plant at Detroit, that he was at- 
tempting to apply some of the production methods to 
his business that he had observed there. These produc- 
tion methods which caught his attention were, in the 
final analysis, purely and simply material handling 
ideas that would work for him just as well as for Mr. 
Ford. 

The general manager of a large plant manufactur- 
ing box cars in the Pittsburgh district had his engineer- 
ing department working some time ago on a new pro- 
duction system that involved the continuous assembly 
of box cars while the cars were being propelled slowly 
through the assembly room. This is exactly what 
most automobile manufacturers are doing and is noth- 
ing more nor less than proper handling of material. 


Material handling machinery makes this kind of as- 
sembly possible. 


Machine tools and most forms of production tools 
have reached a stage of development and perfection 
in which they are about 99 per cent efficient. Auto- 
matic punch presses, automatic screw machines and 
many other forms of automatic machinery on the mar- 
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ket reduce to minimum the labor involved in producing 
the product or performing the machine operation on 
the product. But the trouble now is, how to handle 
the product to and from the different machines, or, in 
other words, the proper planning of material handling 
machinery. 


Feeding a Machine to Capacity Essential 


In Chicago I saw a newly developed automatic 
turning machine that produced wood handles and wood 
turnings of different types and sizes. This machine 
was designed by the manufacturer for his own use and 
he made the machine produce the finished product more 
rapidly than it was possible to deliver raw material 
and take away the finished product. In other words 
he could not begin to keep the machine in continuous 
production, because he had not incorporated a system 
of mechanically handling the material to and from the 
machine. 

A plant properly equipped with the latest produ 
tion tools, which still depend on hand labor to remove 
the material to and from the production tools, is not 
properly balanced. It.is not easy to plan properly 
an installation of material handling machinery in a 
manufacturing plant not designed to accommodate it, 
or in which the location of the machine is such as to 
make the use of any kind of material handling ma 
chinery a difficult problem. This sometimes makes it 
necessary for the engineer in charge to accept a com 
promise between what would be ideal and what would 
be most practical for his particular conditions, but, in 
starting to plan the material handling machinery, he 
would start at the foundation. One of the first diffi 
culties that usually manifest itself is the lack of 
standardization of the product of the plant in which 
the machinery is to be used. This lack of standardiza 
tion need not in itself render the use of material 
handling machinery impossible, but it does bring home 
to the engineer the necessity of applying ingenuity to 
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the problem, in an effort to take the product as it is 
and develop standards that will permit machinery to be 
used. 

Two years ago many automobile manufacturers 
would let the car buyer select the color of paint and 
several other details of finish, etc. Today few com- 
panies will do this, and none of the large companies 
using real production machinery will permit anything 
but a standard machine. Gray paint does not cost 
more than black paint, but the lack of standardization 
in output costs a great deal more than most engineers 
realize. It is true that not every company can produce 
a standard product only, but many companies which 
could standardize on their product are not doing so. 

Before the war one pottery manufacturer produced 
several thousand styles and designs of bathroom pot- 
tery. His policy at that time was to make a special 
design for each jobber, but today he has adopted con- 
tinuous production of a standardized line of less than 
100 designs, and these designs are all worked out with 
the idea of permitting the use of the same material 
handling machinery in each case. 


Status of the Worker 


Some startling figures are given by the International 
Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland, on real wages of 
working people, gaged by the purchasing power of the 
pay envelope. The figures relate to the summer of 
1924 and show that the workingman of Philadelphia 
consumed more than twice as much food value as the 
workingman in London and four times as much as the 
workingman of Vienna or Rome or Berlin. Some of the 
figures given, taking London as the basis, or 100, are 
as follows: 

Philadelphia 214, Ottawa 173, London 100, Amster- 
dam 89, Warsaw 83, Stockholm 81, Paris 73, Christiania 
(now Oslo) 72, Brussels 59, Madrid 57, Prague 56, Ber- 
lin 55, Vienna 47, Milan 46, Rome 46 and Lisbon 32. 


Handling Scrap Paper in a Large Paper Factory Requires Machinery of Great Flexibility. In feeding the digesters it 
necessary to procure paper of different grades from different parts of the warehouse. The proper material handling 
chinery for any job will take the material from the place of origin to its destination with one handling 
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Malleable fron Safety Collar 


weight are features of the safety 
been placed on the market 
ith Michigan Avenue, 


sintain alinement of 


ivealill 





ther power trans- 
n ¢ ‘ ign Ait 
€ a 
ring t} S 
possess 
er 
Z I 
ada ‘ mploym under un- 
favorable atr phe conditior The set screw, by 
h the lar is fixed to the shaft, is flange protected. 
I yugh dealers 


Bench Type Twist Drill Grinder 


tor-driven twist 


drill grinder for mounting on a 

h or pedestal and intended for small shops has 
een added to the line of the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
lowson, Md. Its capacity is for twist drills up to 5% in, 
n diameter, either straight or taper shank. 


The twist dri fed to the cup grinding wheel by 
r of a micrometer screw feed. Adjustments for 
drills of different sizes are said to be unnecessary, this 


being compensated for in the design. The machine is 
equipped with one general purpose grinding wheel and 
one cup wheel, as shown in the illustration. A tool 


2af wr »] ¢ ¢ > } i 
rest, wheel guards, electric switch in the base and cable 





with plug for attachment to lamp socket are also part 
of the equipmen dest: ri rg j 

ne equipment, A pedestal with water pot is also 
available. 


Makes Poles of Copper-Bearing Steel 


Steel poles for such uses as electric power transmis- 
sion lines, built by the Truscon Steel Co.. Youngstown 
Ohio, are hereafter to be made of copper-bearing steel 
as a material resisting rust and making galvanizing un- 
necessary. These poles, it may be recalled, consist of 
two structural steel channels of which the center por- 
tion of the web is sheared and pressed out to secure a 
tapered pole and one of a section resisting the 
met in transmission lines. 


stresses 


The decision to use the copper-bearing steel arises 
in part from an experience the company has had in the 
use of copper-bearing steel sheets forming the roofs of 
its standard steel buildings and employed in certain 
types of steel sash. Tests were conducted on uncoated 
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sheets placed in the roof of the plant garage and these 
sheets have been in place for a period of some seven 


years. 





Union Mined Coal Lesing Ground 


It is pointed out by the National Coal Association 
that the Jacksonville agreement regarding union wages 
has resulted during the year in a decline in union pro- 
duction of bituminous coal and an increase in non- 
inion production. Instead of about 60 per cent union 
and 40 per cent non-union, as in 1923, the production of 
1924 was approximately 60 per cent non-union and 40 
per cent union. Compared with 1920, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia, predominantly non-union, 
showed increases of 18, 25 and 20 per cent respectively. 
Union States, such as Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, showed 
reductions of 12, 11 and 11 per cent. Pennsylvania, 
which is part union and part non-union, just about held 
its own. 





Ball Bearing with Grease Retainer Feature 


A ball bearing, developed primarily for the clutch 
pilot position in automobiles and an outstanding fea- 
ture of which is a steel retainer for holding a supply 
of grease for lubrication over an extended period of 


The Steel Retainer 
Holds a 


Grease for Lubrication 


Supply of 


Over an Extended 
Period. It consists of 
a pressed steel disk 
snapped into a groove 
in the outer race as 


shown 


time, has been placed on the market by the Standard 
Steel & Bearings, Inc., Plainville, Conn. 

The lubricant retainer consists of a pressed steel 
disk snapped into a groove in the outer race, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. In addition to pro- 
viding proper lubrication for the bearing and keeping 
it free of dirt, the retainer is claimed to permit of a 
simpler and less expensive mounting. It is said to 
eliminate the necessity of a separate seal and extra 
parts, to reduce machining operations, and to facilitate 
assembling. 

The bearing is equipped with a maximum number 
of large size balls, which are separated by a riveted 
“stay-rod type” ball cage. The groove curvatures are 
made to conform closely to the contour of the balls. 


Both the races and balls are of a high-carbon chrome 
alloy steel. 





The Donner Steel Co. has made application to the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for a writ 
of certiorari, asking to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission send up the record in the case which the 
company had before the commission in which it sought 
allowances from railroads serving the Donner plants 
for spotting services performed by the company’s 
equipment or to have the railroad companies them- 
selves do the spotting. The commission denied the com- 
pany reparation, which involved about $498,000. 


The annual dinner of the officials and department 
heads of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., was 
= _ Fort Steuben Hotel, Steubenville, Ohio, 
i - =a Jan. 10. Interesting addresses were 
: . be E. T. W eir, president of the company, and by 
J. C. William, vice-president and general manager. 
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DECEMBER STEEL OUTPUT 


Increase Over November About 10 Per Cent in 
Daily Rate—1924 Total 36,645,000 Tons 


A substantial gain in steel ingot production in De- 
cember brought the month’s total to the largest since 
March. At 136,609 gross tons per day the December 
output registered a 10 per cent gain or 12,320 tons per 
day over the November rate. The steady expansion 
from the low point in July continued until the produc- 
tion last month was nearly double the July rate. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute show that the December output of the com- 
panies which made 94.84 per cent of the country’s total 
in 1923 was 3,368,551 gross tons. Assuming that the 
5.16 per cent not reporting produced at the same rate, 
a total December output is indicated of 3,551,825 tons. 
The corresponding annual rate is about 42,500,000 tons 
or about 78% per cent of capacity, against 71.6 per 
cent in November. 

The table gives the production by months of the 
different kinds of steel, together with the estimated 
daily rate for all companies. 

The 1924 total of 36,645,400 tons shows a decline 
of about 16 per cent from the 1923 output. 


ACTIVE STACKS INCREASE 


Nine More Pittsburgh District Furnaces in Pro- 
duction Than a Year Ago 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 12.—The new year started with 
nine more blast furnaces in production in the Pitts- 
burgh and nearby districts than at the beginning of 
1924. December saw a net gain of 19 furnaces in the 
number of active furnaces, carrying the total to 101. 
That compares with 82 at the beginning of December 
and 91 on Jan. 1, 1924. By districts, Pittsburgh has 
four more furnaces in production than a year ago; the 

- Valley districts three more; the western Pennsylvania 
two less than a year ago, while the Wheeling district 
shows the same number of furnaces active as on Jan. 
1, 1924. Of the 99 furnaces in production as of today, 
11 are merchant stacks and the same number of such 
furnaces was engaged at the start of 1924, although 
the furnaces now producing are not the same ones that 
were active a year ago. 

The record of the furnaces in and out of production 
as of today compares with that for a month and a year 
ago as follows: 

Pittsburgh District 
Steet WorKSs FURNACES 
Jan. 5, Dee.1, Jan 
1925 1924 1924 


} 


Total In Out In Out In Out 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Donora , 1 
Shoenberger , : 
Carnegie Steel Co 
Carrie 
Clairton . 
Duquesne 
Edgar Thomson 
Edith .. 
Isabella 
Lee 5s 
Neville ... 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Cs 
poration 
Aliquippa 
Eliza 
Soho ; 
National Tube Co.. 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
MERCHANT FURNACES 


Clinton Iron & Steel Co. l 


l 


WE idkeawebisctioesi a a ea SS 
Mahoning and Shenango Valiey Districts 
Stee. Works FURNACES 


Carnegie Steel Co 
Farrell .... wae ae Oe 3 
New Castle .... pulses eee : 
Niles ceees 
Ohio 
Sharon 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co ; 
Trumbull Cliffs Furnace Co... 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 


= 
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July ,525,912 241,880 
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Monthiy Production of Steel Ingots. Reported by Compantes 
Which Made 94.84 Per Cent of the Steel Ingot Output in 1923 
(Gross Tons) 

Approxi- 

Calculated mate 

Monthly Daily 

Produc- Produc- 

Months Open- All tion all tion all 
1924 Hearth Bessemer Other Companies Companics 
Jan 2,766,534 667,032 12,577 3,633,639 134,579 
Feb 2,902,641 695,905 14,085 3,809,185 152,367 
March 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 4,187,942 161,075 
April 2,575,788 573,381 128,213 
May 2,060,896 425,099 .6 2, 97,343 
June . 1,637,660 310,070 $2,259 
71,901 
97,750 
108,269 
115,239 
124,289 
136,609 


< 


Aug 2,042,820 361,781 
Sept 2,252,976 409,922 
Oct a .505,403 438,468 
Nov 2,479,147 459,349 
Dex 2,810,404 546,506 


Ce Ce Gerehor for 


7,453 


— 


Total. .28,809,964 5,836,194 
1923 
.263 
,660 
,618 
58,549 
161 
,767,256 894 
531,458 258 
695,788 36,881 
356,776 271 
577,091 32,485 
134,321 20,551 
863.266 53 


906,892 728, 
.613,564 669, 
046,309 799.5 
974,578 772,485 
,136,558 847, 
821,239 737,8 
2,658,449 680,884 
796,370 701,059 
562, 613,709 
51° 649,452 
616,335 9,309 
570,004 10,912 


bo wets wists 

et et et et 
Sener Veawnwowe 
oe Wr -3-) 
0S Ce 62 68 OO OO Ce me Coe Ce OO 


= 


8.386.889 138,048 1,485,665 


Total In Out In Out In Out 


MERCHANT FURNACES 

A. M. Byers Co... ‘ he Se 
Hanna Furnace Co. 

West Middlesex .. 

Leetonia, Ohio . 

Dover, Ohio she : 
Reliance Coke & Furnace Co 

West Middlesex ......... 

Sharpsville, Pa. 
MecKeefrey Iron Co 
Sharpsville Furnace Co. 
Shenango Furnace Co 
Struthers Furnace Co. 
Stewart Furnace Co ; 
Valley Mold & Iron Corp..... 


|i“ OoOnr Or on~nr 
orrrrKocooo coro - 
2! §§cocKOrwwe 


- 
> 
te 
«x 
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31 
Western Pennsylvania 
Steet Works FURNACES 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Johna- 
town, Pa. . ‘ ose due Of 5 3 


MERCHANT FURNACES 


Adrian Furnace Co 0 
American Manganese Mf . 0 
Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co 0 
McKinney Steel Co 

Scottdale, Pa 

Josephine, Pa : 
Perry Furnace Company 
Punxsutawney Furnace Co 


Total - 20 10 10 


Wheeling District 
Stes. Works FURNACES 


Carnegie Steel Co 

Bellaire, Ohio 

Mingo, Ohio 

Steubenville, Ohio 
National Tube Co 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Weirton Steel Co 


~ eho ete 
ho oe O Cote 


~ @!)| Orr trer 


Total . 14 #11 
Grand Total .139 101 


“- > 


wo 


Increased automobile trucking operations by the 
New York Central Railroad were predicted by G. C. 
Woodruff, general freight agent, before the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New York. He 
pointed out that in the southern divisions of the rail- 
road the motor truck is being used to save freight 
train operations and at the same time give improved 
service in congested localities. It is being used also on 
cross hauls from one division to another nearly parallel 
to it, and is being used also at Buffalo between the New 
York Central and some of its connections. 


Included in the budgets of the United States Steel 
Corporation are various improvements at Gary, Ind., 
including a new power station, improvements to the 
rail mill and three blast furnaces. 
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AND STEEL MARKETS 


Research 





(d) Stocks of merchant 





prices, the limitations of the situa- 
tion are clear. 

Pig iron production is gaining 
the ingot output. In the past this 
condition, when oceurring during an 
upturn, has often preceded the peak 
by only a few months. 


Steel: Demand, Supply and 
Price 

A* usual, the production of steel 

ingots has advanced befor 
prices and is rising faster. Reason 
ing merely on the basis of past pé 
formance, further gains in the g« 
eral level of steel prices are to 
expected. As yet the production 
steel ingots has barely attained th 
normal level, after a period of seve! 
or eight months in which it has bee’ 
subnormal. When taken togeth« 
with the trend of iron costs and th 
recent sharp gains in unfilled orders 
this condition suggests further pric‘ 
advances. 

Until unfilled orders make fu 
ther gains in comparison with th 
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The production curve is the average daily production of pig iron. 


usual seasonal variations 
long-time trend has not 
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Iron Trends: Production, Stecks and Prices 


adjusted to eliminate the 


(This curve differs from the steel production curve in that the 


been eliminated.) The curve showing trend of stocks is drawn on 


an inverted scale so that the low pointa represent the accumulation of large stocks. The price 
curve shows the trend of Tue Iron AGe composite for pig iron 


output of steel, however, there ap- 
pears to be no probability of any 
sharp advance in the general level 
of steel prices. Probably the out- 
standing point revealed in Fig. 1 is 
the fact that, in spite of large in- 
creases in November and December, 
the unfilled orders of the Steel Cor- 
poration are still very low in com- 
parison with production. With the 
exception of the early spring of 
1924, unfilled orders have not been 
so low in comparison with produc- 
tion at any time during the last four 
years as they have been in recent 
months. It seems fair to conclude 
that production is keeping well up 
to buying, and that the gains in un- 
filled orders are to be regarded 
merely as a recovery from an abnor- 
mally low level. 

Undoubtedly, however, there has 
been a gain in forward buying and 


oN. Wire Rods +— 
Ve 


DOLLARS PER TON 


there is a notable unanimity of 
opinion that at least moderate ad- 
vances in steel prices are in pros- 
pect for the second quarter. 

A study of the chart (Fig. 1) sug- 
gests that the chances favor a sta- 
bilization of steel prices in the early 
part of 1925. 


Iron: Production, Stocks and 


Price 


HE tendency of production to 

anticipate the trend of prices at 
the bottom of the cycle is clearly 
shown in Fig. 2; and, as in the case 
of steel, further gains in iron prices 
are indicated. 

In 1921, however, production of 
pig iron fell to a lower level (both 
absolutely and in comparison with 
price) than was true in 1924. In 
other words, there has been a less 
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thorough liquidation and probably 
the unsatisfied requirements are 
now less than in the earlier period. 

A significant fact revealed by 
Fig. 2 is the relatively high level of 
stocks of merchant pig iron. (The 
curve showing stocks is inverted.) 
In spite of the fairly sharp decline 
during recent months, stocks are 
still greater than in 1921 and are 
notably large both in relation to 
production and to prices. 

A glance at the production curve 
shows that the average daily output 
of pig iron in December had at- 
tained a high level. It was probably 
slightly above the general trend of 
the last four years and was about 
the same as in the Decembers of 
1922 and 1923. This high level of 
production, taken together with the 
rather large stocks of merchant pig, 
make any such price advances as 


Fig. 3. Price Trends 
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MORE ACTIVE PLANTS 


Operations in the Valleys Nearer Capacity Rate 
Heavy Specifications 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 13 


Mahoning and Shenango Valleys moves another 


This week steel production 
notch nearer a capacity rate. Steel companies are re- 
ceiving a liberal volume of specifications against con- 
tracts for rolled products placed last November and 
December, and are obliged to maintain an active pro- 
duction rate in consequenc 


On Jar 0, Ted blast furr 


2 lace in the Brier Hill 
group of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will be 
afterward by the re- 
the same group. These 
give the Youngstown district 33 active 
stacks of 45, and will 


but one idle blast fur 
in its Hubbard group 

This week, 75 of 82 open-hearth 
Youngstown district proper, 


blown in, to be followed short \ 
sumption of Jeannette stack 
resumptions will 
leave the Sheet & Tube company 
lace in this district, No. 2 stack 


furnaces in the 
are melting, including 47 


of 52 independent units. Th very close to the 
theoretical capacity of open-hearth det artments in the 
district. Bessemer plants are being maintained at &5 
pe! cent. 

Of 127 sheet and jobbing mills in the Mahoning 
Valley, 110 are under power. The Sharo Steel Hoop 
Co. has started three mills which wer idle one week 


because of mechanical difficulties 
The plate mill of the Republic Iron 


& Steel Co. has 
been placed in commission, 


er one week’s idleness. 
The 12-in. bar mill at East Youngstown of the Sheet & 
Tube company is on double turn, operati 
intermittently single turn. 


+ 
\ 


al 


ng heretofore 


The Republic company has placed one lapweld pipe 
mill on its inactive list, but the Sheet & Tube company 
has offset this loss by starting a unit heretofore cold. 
In this district, the only inactive finishing mills of the 
Sheet & Tube company are its 110-in. plate mill at the 
Brier Hill works, two tube mills, and four sheet mills, 
including two at East Youngstown and two at the 
Western Reserve works, Warren. 

The only idle units of the Republic company, in its 
finishing department, are two sheet mills and one tube 
mill. At its Niles plant, the Republic company has 16 
sheet mills rolling. 

Companies which are approaching 100 per cent in 
production are the Trumbull Steel Co.. Sharon Steel 


The railroad demand for the probable traffic. 
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Hoop Co., A. M. Byers Co. at its Girard works, the 
Falcon Steel Co. and the Mahoning Valley Steel Co. 

Among the non-integrated sheet rollers, the Newton 
Steel Co. has 14 of 20 sheet mills under power, and the 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., 11 of 12. 

Hot strip, merchant bar and puddling departments 
are producing at a near-capacity rate. 

In this district, subsidiary interests of the Steel 
Corporation are operating sheet, tin plate and wire 
capacity at an 80 per cent average. 

Following a period of restricted operations during 
the inventory taking, the fabricators are gradually 
getting back into normal production again. 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers Organize 


At a meeting held in Philadelphia, Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 7, the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
a division of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, was organized. Membership is confined to ad- 
vertising and sales executives of industrial corpora- 
tions and associations that have inter-industrial mar- 
keting problems. The members will meet on the second 
Thursday of each month and also hold weekly 
luncheons. The objects are similar to those of the 
national body with which it is affiliated. Nearly 40 
were in attendance at the initial meeting. 

The division elected the following officers, directors 
and committees: 


President, W. S. Hays, National Slate Association, Phila- 


delphia; vice-president, N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; secretary, D. J. Benoliel, International 


Chemical Co., Philadelphia; treasurer, L. R. Barnard, Leeds 
& Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 


Directors: W. A. Austin, Baldwin’ Locomotive Works, 


Philadelphia R. D. Black, Black & Decker Co., Towson, 
Md.; J. D. Capron, United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J.: F. Dunlap, Diamond State Fibre Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa H. D. Elvidge, Martin Parry Corporation, 
York, Pa.; A. F. Hartranft, Reading Iron Co.. Reading, Pa.; 
Joseph Rhoads, J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia; 
R. J. Wood, Autocar Co., Ardmore. Pa.; S. H. Yorks, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Membership Committee: E. § 


. Carley (chairman), E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Del.; L. W. Arny, 
Leather Belting Exchange, Philadelphia; D. J. Benoliel, In- 
ternational Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 

Program Committee: W. A. Austin (chairman), Baldwin 


4. Simon, Brown Instru- 
Marshall, Warren Webster & 


Locomotive Works, Philadelphia: C, I 
ment Co., Philadelphia; H. F. 
Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Unfilled steel orders too lew in com- 
parison with output to warrant sharp 
advance in prices.—Page 219. 


Percentage of defective castings 
reduced by daily analysis of causes Sharp gain in Steel Corpor 
of rejects —Page 195. unfilled orders. Dec. 31 tots 

756 tons, es pa ue 

“An attack on industry” is char- 3 
acterization of Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s refusal to permit as- 
signment of private freight cars.— 


Page 197. 


New industrial building construc- 
tion in 1924 was 22 per cent under 
1923 in 36 eastern States. Total for 
all classes of new construction_over 
4.5 billion dollars for year, 12 per 
cent over 1923 and a new high record. 


—Page 211. 
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Steel output gains 10 per cent in 

, with daily production of 

136,609 tons, 78.5 per cent of capac- 
ity —Page 217. 
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GUESTS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


Judge Gary and Others Urge Enforcement of Pro- 
hibition and All Other Laws 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
heading a group of other prominent citizens as mem- 
bers of the Citizens Committee of One Thousand for 
Law Enforcement, at a breakfast at the White House 
on Thursday of last week presented resolutions re- 
questing the President and the governors of the States 
to join with the committee in the enforcement of law 
of the land. President Coolidge, in a speech to his 
guests, denounced all violators of the prohibition law. 
Judge Gary, at a luncheon given to members of the 
committee by Washington business men, also strongly 
attacked violations of the law. He said: 

“It’s a harsh thing to say, but less than stating 
the whole truth if we du not admit that many of us 
are sufficiently selfish to insist at times that we have 
the right to discriminate between the different laws 
of the land. And, if I were to specify, I would not 
point my finger to you or at you, but I would point my 
finger at myself. 

“T am not here to make confessions, but I am suffi- 


MAY REQUIRE REFUND 


Millions of Dollars in Taxes on Ore Properties 
Involved in Case in Supreme Court 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—Constituting a test case, the 
outcome of which will determine whether or not the 
Federal Government will be required to refund $30,000,- 
000 in taxes to lessees of iron ore properties, argument 
was made in the Supreme Court of the United States 
last week in a proceeding brought against the All- 
worth-Stephens Co. Technically the plaintiff is Mar- 
garet C, Lynch, executrix, wife of the late E. J. Lynch, 
the latter having been collector of internal revenue for 
the District of Minnesota, against whom suit had been 
filed by the company for tax refunds. 

The respondents are Henry Stephens and Albert L. 
Stephens and Marshal H. Alworth, Duluth, Minn. The 
Messrs. Stephens gave a ten-year lease on 8000 acres of 
iron ore on the Mesabi Range of Minnesota to Mr. Al- 
worth. The case concerns construction of Section 12 
of the revenue act of 1916, granting, in the case of 
mines, “a reasonable allowance for depletion” as a de- 
duction from gross income. The particular question is 
whether this allowance can be claimed by a lessee of 
mining properties under the provisions of the act. The 
company in computing its taxable income for the year 
1917, according to the Government attorneys, including 
Solicitor General James M. Beck, and Merrill E. Otis, 
special assistant to the Attorney General, was not en- 
titled to deduct as depletion any value of the ore be- 
longing to the fee owner of the mine which was mined 
and removed during 1917. Attorneys W. D. Bailey and 
Horace Andrews, appearing for the company, main- 
tained that the company was entitled to deduct for de- 
pletion. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit, it was pointed out by ateorneys for the Govern- 
ment, have held that a lessee is not entitled to the al- 
lowance, the decision being that of Weiss, Collector, vs. 
Mohawk Mining Co. However, in the Alworth-Stephens 
case the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
refused to follow the rule laid down in the Mohawk 
case. 

According to attorneys for the Government, if the 
decision of the Cireuit Court of Appeals in the Alworth- 
Stephens case is correct, approximately $30,000,000 
worth of taxes collected must be refunded to mining in- 
terests. By reason of this the case has assumed con- 
siderable importance. In substance it is the position 
of the Government that correct interpretation of the 
revenue act of 1916 shows that the allowance for the ex- 
haustion (depletion) of mines was considered to apply 
only to the owner of the property. To support this con- 
tention, the Government attorneys referred to the rev- 
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ciently sincere to admit the truth. But I think all of 
us must admit that if we are to continue civilization in 
this country and in the rest of the world, it is on the 
basis of everyone of us doing his best to see that all 
of the laws are observed.” 

Mr. Gary declared that it would not be possible to 
set an example for others unless those who sought to 
lead could demonstrate that they were free of guilt 
themselves. Continuing, he added: 

“This country never before has had so good a pros- 
pect of success and prosperity as it has on this very 
day. There are many reasons for that. In the first 
place, let me say that in addition to the natural re- 
sources and blessings of the country we have an ad- 
ministration at the seat of government that was never 
better than it is at the present time. 

“The man who is heading this nation, by surround- 
ing himself by men honest, faithful and capable and by 
his daily walk and conversation, is exerting an influence 
in the country and in the world that is of substantial 
benefit to every living person.” 

Judge Gary referred to President Coolidge as being 
“not only wise, great, learned and strong, but simple.” 
He declared that in his judgment “President Coolidge 
gives no consideration to political effect.” 


enue act of 1918, which carried new provisions appor- 
tioning the deduction for depletion between lessor and 
fee owner of mining property. At the same time, at- 
torneys for the respondents insisted that the Act of 
1916 already provides for this apportionment which 
was claimed for the company. 


Rates on Iron and Steel from Pittsburgh to 
Woodlawn Declared Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—Rates on iron and steel arti- 
cles in carloads and less than carloads, from Pitts- 
burgh and Woodlawn, Pa., to Williamson, W. Va., since 
June 5, 1922, were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 39c. per 100 Ib. in carloads, and 55c. in less 
than carloads, prior to July 1, 1922. They were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded 35c. in carloads 
and 49.5c. in less than carloads since July 1, 1922, ac- 
cording to recommendations made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report by Examiner Paul O. 
Carter. Rates of 47.5c. in carloads and 56.5c. in less 
than carloads after July 1, 1922, and 52.5c. in carloads 
and 62.5c. in less than carloads prior to that date, ap- 
plied to the shipments dealt with and which were made 
the basis of a complaint by the traffic bureau of the Wil- 
liamson Chamber of Commerce. 

The examiner held that the rates are unduly preju- 
dicial as compared with rates to Kenova and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. In the same decision the es aminer held 
that class rates and commodity rates bearing a direct 
relation thereto from points in central and border ter- 
ritories to Williamson, are unreasonable. Award of 
reparation was recommended in connection with the 
shipment of steel articles from Pittsburgh to Wood- 
lawn, 


To Study Aircraft Situation 


A committee has been appointed by the American 
Engineering Council to inquire into all phases of air 
navigation, particularly air mail, commercial flying, 
and national defense. Joseph W. Roe, professor of in- 
dustrial engineering, New York University, New York, 
is chairman. 

A large group of related questions will be taken up, 
the economic and industrial possibilities of aircraft 
being a central problem. The most feasible air routes 
from an economic standpoint will be sought out, and 
special studies made of topographic and climatic con- 
ditions. The report of the committee will be submitted 
to the council, and the findings, it is expected, will be 
used as a guide to the council’s future policy in the 
field of aeronautics. 
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f executive by specific 
1! takable mandate from the 
institute reforms. 
Among them wil ve better adjustment of our 
method of taxation and a more genial spirit toward 
isi] , big and little. The man of business will 


viewed ipso facto as a criminal, or a 


lhe last thought inspires the hope that steps 
be taken to abolish the Federal Trade Commis- 
on. We think that such an abolition would be 
applauded by business men. Reduced to the baldest 
terms, the theory of the commission was that busi- 
ness is crooked and requires a policeman. There 


lack sheep among business men, but most 


are some | 
of them are honorable and policing is unnecessary. 


Just for that reason it becomes officious and harass- 
ing. 


For attention to the black sheep there is always 
the Department of Justice, whose affair they prop- 
erly are. But the Department of Justice itself needs 


to be reformed. Its bullying of the copper producers 


two or three years ago, for example, would not 


stand very much looking into. In recent years, in 
terrorized by the Federal 
[rade Commission and the Department of Justice. 
ometimes by one, 


fact, business has been 


sometimes by the other, some 


times by the two together. The honest man does 


not like to be the victim of indictment, nor does he 


like to be put to the expense of defending him 


self. 
Honesty has been no immunity. 


Rather, the ques- 
tion has been of avoiding what bureaucrats disliked 
and escaping their ambitions to make reputations 
for themselves. 

Take the matter of trade association 
still unsettled. Under Attorney Genera] Daugherty 
it was the policy, as we see it now, 


s, Which is 


to bring only 
such suits as the Department of Justice thought it 


could win, that being the way toward legal reputa- 
tions. Apparently Attorney General Stone’s inten- 
tion has been, on the other hand. to bring te 
in order that the Supreme Court may 
what are rules of reason. 
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latter will be a commendable procedure, which in- 
deed we have previously recommended, but we must 
agree that it will be uncomfortable and expensive 
for the citizens who are selected to be the goats. It 
would be the square deal if Congress should enact 
a law for the indemnification of defendants in test 
cases wherein the Department of Justice loses. 

For that matter, there are numerous things that 
Congress might do in order to give business men a 
square deal. There is hope now that Congress will 
be looking in that direction, seeing that the people 
have expressed the opinion that it is by business 
being done that they get their living, and that it is 
a poor idea to impose handicaps in the form ol 
government ownership, too much governmental reg- 
ulation and other socialistic experiments. 





Rate of Gain in Steel Demand 


HE fact that the population of the United 
States increased at a greater rate after 1920 
than in the ten years before was brought out by 4 
careful study completed last June by the National! 
Bureau of Economic Research. Increase in popu- 
lation is one factor in our increasing steel de- 
mand and a precise application of this finding to 
the current steel situation should be of interest. 
After presenting its study, based on arrivals 
and departures, birth and death statistics, etc. 
the bureau remarked: “It appears, then, that the 
average gain during the last four years was 1,778,- 
750 a year as compared with an average increase 
of 1,418,100 during the decade 1910 to 1920.” 
The two greatest pre-war years in steel produc- 
tion were 1912 and 1913, each showing about 
30,275,000 tons of ingot production. This may 
be assumed as the practical maximum before the 
war. What the steel industry needs, therefore, 
for an appraisal of possibilities in the year 1925, 
is a comparison between conditions Jan. 1, 1913, 
the middle of the 1912-1918 period, and July 1, 
1925, the middle of the present year. 
Population Jan. 1, 1913, may be estimated from 
census figures at 95,800,000 for continental United 
States. The latest figure of the National Bureau 
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of Economic Research is 112,826,000 for Jan. 1. 
1924. A gain in the year and a half following 
equal to the gain in the year and a half preceding 
would make the population 115,750,000 on July 1, 
1925. Certainly this is a much higher figure than 
would be guessed, and the careful work of the 
bureau is therefore of all the more interest and 
value. 

The increase, Jan. 1, 1913, to July 1, 1925, is al- 
most precisely 21 per cent, or just the same per- 
centage gain as occurred in the decades 1890 to 
1900 and 1900 to 1910. Our population has been 
increasing less rapidly than formerly on account 
of restricted immigration, but on account of 
changes in the relation of births and deaths as 
large a percentage increase seems to occur in 
these 124% years as formerly occurred in 10 years. 

Everything else being equal, therefore, given 
the same conditions except for the increase in 
population, the 30,275,000 tons of ingots for 1912 
and 1913 would mean 36,633,000 tons of ingots in 
1925. 

Assuming that money conditions and general 
business conditions are the same, four other im- 
portant factors, besides population, affect steel de- 
mand: (1) Supplanting of other materials by 
steel; (2) Progress in industry generally; (3) 
Progress in steel use, whereby a given amount of 
work applies or utilizes more steel; (4) The 
assiduity with which men are willing to work. 

Supplanting of other materials by steel was a 
very large factor for years in contributing to the 
remarkably rapid increase in the rate of steel 
consumption. Now the factor is relatively a minor 
one. As to progress in general industry, that is 
occurring now, particularly in water power de- 
velopment, but is perhaps not so rapid as before 
the war. In the third item, improvements in using 
or applying steel, progress is continuous. Metal- 
working machinery, cranes, lifting magnets, cut- 
ting and welding apparatus and a host of appli- 
ances are either being improved or are being 
more generally adopted. As to the fourth, will- 
ingness to work, that went far down in 1919 and 
1920, but there has since been recuperation, and 
if a so-called “labor shortage” is avoided in 1925 
by investors not trying to spend too much money, 
there will be further improvement. 

When, with 30,275,000 tons of ingots in 1912- 
1913, mere increase in population indicates 36,- 
633,000 tons in 1925, the combination of the other 
four factors, everything else being equal, points 
to more than 40,000,000 tons in 1925. Physical 
conditions will allow 1925 to be a very good year 
in steel, and it only remains to be seen whether 
other conditions will permit the physical conditions 
to be effective. 


NEW electric steel furnace record was made in 
1924 in that there were more contracts for new 
installations of melting units than in any year since 
the war. The total was at least 40, though unfor- 
tunately the statistics as given in THE IRON AGE 
of Jan. 1 are not complete. Mere numbers of fur- 
naces mean little unless the size and the application 
are known. A large number are probably steel 
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foundry melting units, and some are intended for 
gray iron melting and refining, a use that is gain- 
ing rapidly in favor. Conservative estimates put the 
total of electric melting units in the steel and iron 
industry in this country now at about 450—a re- 
markable advance from the 19 furnaces reported 
in 1913. In a fairly spectacular way the American 
electric steel] industry has advanced to world lead- 
ership. 


Automobiles and the Metal Industry 


HE silver anniversary of the automobile, cele- 

brated last week in New York by the annual 
exposition, carries significance also to the steel and 
non-ferrous metal industries. Twenty-five years 
ago the automobile was practically a non-consumer 
of steel or other metals. In the last three years 
an average of 10 per cent of the country’s finished 
steel output has gone into the automotive industry, 
according to THE IRON AGE’Ss yearly analyses; close 
to 8 per cent of the American copper output for the 
same year, while the tin contained in motor car 
bearings ran into substantial figures. 

In one direction the automobile industry has 
been a creative factor in metallurgy. Much, but 
by no means all, the steel which goes into it is 
sheets. It has developed no small demand for alloy 
steels. Only 15 years ago alloy steel making was in 
its infancy and the more prominent steels of today 
were almost unknown. Today about four times as 
much alloy steel is produced, and it is well reecog- 
nized that without the automobile the more com- 
plicated steels would have come on more slowly. 

Prophecy may well be restrained in respect to 
the automobile saturation point. In percentage of 
steel consumed there has been little change in the 
last three years—10 per cent in 1922, 11 per cent 
in 1923 and 9 per cent in 1924. Lighter and smaller 
cars using more alloy steel may come, but many 
signs point to a relatively larger increase of ve- 
hicles of the air. 


The Law and the Individual 


I‘ the resolutions presented to President Coolidge 


on behalf of the Citizens Committee of One 
Thousand in Favor of Law Enforcement emphasis 
is put in the right place in urging that all officials 
not only do their utmost to enforce the law but 
“by precept and personal example” assist in 
maintaining among the citizens of the republic “the 
high determination to obey and enforce the law 
of the land.” The private citizen, however, cannot 
demand that an official pursue any course which 
he himself is not willing to adopt. A citizen who 
blames officials for violations of the law while he 
himself patronizes the bootlegger is just as much of 
a lawbreaker as the bootlegger. 

At banquets and other public functions the de- 
crease in the open serving of intoxicating liquors 
has been significant in recent years, but drinking 
in banquet halls and in hotel rooms continues and 
has been carried so far that the results of exces- 
sive indulgence have marred the pleasure of such 
occasions for many guests. Until all who attend 
public dinners are willing to forego entirely the 
illegal use of intoxicants, manufacturers and others 


also 
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vho are earnestly trying to bring about law en- 


forcement W be heavily handicapped and em- 
barrassed. The activities of organizations and 
ils W not go far unless tne individual does 


Statistics of i flicieney 


EK have been dealing much more in business 
statistics since the war than formerly, and 


this is particularly the season of year for statistics 

It : good time to reflect on thelr value. What 
made of them, and how can the field of 
pe el rere 


Broadly, the principal things we want to know 


what industrial progress the United States has 
le to date, and what are its prospects for prog- 
ress? The consideration, of course, is of material 


progress, not of the amount of information we have 
iequired or the level of ethical standards. 
It will hardly be denied that the best index of 


material progress in the past would be a record of 
I 


the inventory of our national wealth, preferably 
] + 


nnual, but of some long range value if only decen- 


nial. Yet the only continuous attempt in that direc- 
has been the Census Bureau statement of the 
“national wealth,” and it is admittedly quite inade- 
quate. It is based largely upon appraisals made by 


the taxing authorities, which are notoriously oppor- 
tunist in character and quite lacking in the uni- 
formity that is essential. 


Most 


iseful, as indicating the degree of our ac- 
+ 


vity, would be a statement of the national income. 
This we have by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research for the years 1909 to 1919 inclusive, but 
that is not up to date. Current estimates are some- 
times made, but they do not come from original 
sources. One, for instance, is computed from index 
numbers of commodity prices and statistics of pro- 
duction. 


What would he most } 


useful to the business man 
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state- 


QECRETARY HOOVER, in his recent st 
7 ment in regard to business conditions, 
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“A a nation, our busine 


men, bankers 
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during the past four year n standing 
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‘s information as to our efficiency. In one sense it 
is not so much the quantity of work as the quality 
of work that counts as an augury for the future, 
We may have figures from one source as to how 
many men were on the payrolls, on an average, in 
4 month or a year, and from another source we may 
have information as to how much copper or pig 
iron was produced or how many automobiles or bath 
tubs. 

The two classes of information do not lend 
themselves at present to statistical relation. The 
more useful information would tell how much is 
being produced in proportion to the capacity that 
is engaged and the amount of workmen’s time that 
is being paid for. 

Another useful piece of information would be 
supplied by the relation between productive activity 
and increase in physical wealth. When we have 
done a certain amount of work in a year, how much 
have we to show for it? We may have produced a 
certain number of automobiles and worn out the 
same number, so that we should not be ahead; or 
we may have built more dwelling houses than is 
represented by the destruction and depreciation, in 
which case we should be ahead by the difference. 

Considering the enormous amount of work now 
being done in gathering statistics, it is to be hoped 
that more effort will be made so to relate the statis- 
tical activities that some deductions can be made as 
to our efficiency, how much of physical things we 
have accumulated to date and the rate at which we 
are now accumulating. 


Proposed Simplification of Sheet Steel Sizes 
Makes Further Progress 


CuHicaGo, Jan, 13.—Thirty-five producers represent- 
ing 100 per cent of the sheet capacity of the country 
and over 80 per cent of the jobbers and distributors of 
sheets have formally accomplished the proposed sim- 
plification of sheet steel sizes known as the jobbers’ 
schedule, according to what is believed to be a thor- 
oughly reliable report. The schedule was drawn up by 
a committee of the sheet steel industry headed by 
Walter C. Carroll, vice-president Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, and was indorsed by the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce. There is appar- 
ently every prospect that there will also be a 100 per 
cent acceptance by the jobbers; in fact, the jobbers’ 
associations have been very emphatic in urging strict 
adherence by the mills to the simplified schedule. In 
May, a board of review of which Mr. Carroll is chair- 
man, will pass upon suggested changes in the schedule 
received during the prior six months. The entire 
schedule, as now recommended, will be embodied in an 
official bulletin which is now being prepared by the 
Division of Simplified Practice. The jobbers’ schedule 
is only the first step in sheet steel simplification. 

Automobile manufacturers are now at work on the 
implification of automobile body sheets and will sub- 
mit their recommendations to the Division of Simplified 
Practice, which will then confer with the board of re- 
view with a view to bringing the automobile industry 
and the sheet mills to an agreement on what will con- 
stitute the automobile schedule. A barrel schedule will 


be prepared in the same manner and other special prod- 
ucts will come up for consideration. 
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MACHINE TOOL DEALERS 


Organization Completed at Cincinnati 
Officers Selected 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 13.—The Associated Machine Tool 
Dealers, an organization of machine tool dealers ex- 
clusively, completed its organization at Cincinnati, Jan. 
12, by adopting a constitution and by-laws, and electing 
officers for the ensuing year. 

The association, which is composed of executives of 
member firms, or companies, of which about 40 are 
eligible, plans to work in close cooperation with machine 
tool builders for the betterment of the industry. Meet- 
ings of the Associated Machine Tool Dealers will be held 
simultaneously with those of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. 

Officers elected were: 

President, George E. Merryweather, Motch & Merry- 
weather Co., Cleveland. 

Vice-President, Marshall Prentiss, Henry Prentiss 
& Co., New York. 

Secretary, Tyler Carlisle, Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co., Cleveland. 

Treasurer, George H. Cherrington, Brown & Zort- 
man Machinery Co., Pittsburgh. 

Directors, in addition to the officers, Charles E. 
Busch, Charles Strelinger Co., Detroit; L. H. Swind, 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia; J. R. Vandyck, 
Vandyck Churchill Co., New York; J. W. Wright, 
Coleord-Wright Machinery & Supply Co., St. Louis, 
and W. J. Radcliffe, E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati. 


Name and 


Will Apply for Joint Rail and Water Freight 
Rates Between Pittsburgh and Memphis 


Joint rail and water freight rates between Pitts- 
burgh and Memphis, Tenn., on iron and steel products 
are to be applied for by the Inland Waterways Co., 
Pittsburgh, and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
and it is expected that the Illinois Central Railroad and 
the Southern Railroad will concur in the request. Com- 
modities named in the draft of the proposed tariff are 
those manufactured by the Pittsburgh Steel Co., which, 
lacking barges and towboats of its own, uses the rivers 
for shipments in the barges of the Inland Waterways 
Co. This is part of the effort of Pittsburgh steel com- 
panies to free themselves of the all rail freight dis- 
advantage into the West and Southwest created by 
the abolishing of Pittsburgh as a sole basing point on 
finished steel prices. The natural destination of ship- 
ments by the inland waterways from Pittsburgh mills 
is Memphis, which is one of the great railroad terminal 
points of the country. But the rivers are navigable to 
that point only for brief periods of the year and as 
the locks and dams that will permit all the year round 
navigation as far as Louisville are nearing completion, 
a rail and river tariff is sought that will enable Pitts- 
burgh mills to get to Memphis all through the year. 
A considerable saving over the all rail rate to Memphis 
will be made possible by the joint river and rail rate. 


San Francisco Molders Strike Against Ameri- 
ean Plan 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 8.—One hundred iron molders 
have walked out of the three plants operated by the 
Enterprise Foundry Co. Two of the Enterprise foun- 
dries are in this city, one at Nineteenth and Alabama 
Streets and the other at Fremont and Folsom Streets. 
The third plant is in South San Francisco. The reason 
for the walkout is the opposition of the molders to the 
“American Plan” or open shop policy recently inaugu- 
rated by the Enterprise Foundry Co., of which Charles 
Hoehn is president. 

Arthur R. Burns of Cincinnati, vice-president of the 
Molders’ Union, is here in charge of union activities. 
The walkout so far has been attended by no disorder, 
and the strikers have been replaced by other molders. 
Armed guards and extra police, however, are guarding 
the plants. 
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“Some of the molders who walked out had been 
with the Enterprise Foundry Co. 20 years,” Charles 
Hoehn, president of the company, stated, following the 
walkout. “We told the men that we would like to have 
them stay,” he said, “but many of them told us they 
were afraid to stay. Under the ‘American Plan’ the 
molders would have received the same pay, and worked 
the same number of hours, as under union rules.” 

There are 35 foundries in the San Francisco bay 
region, employing about 1500 molders, and half of that 
number are already operating under the “American 
Plan.” Several plants that are not under that plan 
at present intend to inaugurate it in the near future. 

The Enterprise Foundry Co. has been established in 
San Francisco since 1885, and employs 300 men in three 
plants. It manufactures iron, brass and steel castings. 


Company Develops New Products 


During the past two years, a gradual change has 
taken place in the form of production of the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Co., at Warren, Ohio, a subsidiary 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., primary steel maker of 
Sharon, Pa. Whereas a considerable part of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Warren company had Been de- 
voted to the manufacture of parts for autemobiles, the 
output has been diversified, so as to include a wider 
range of products, for which there is more general 
year-round demand. 

After several years of experimentation and re- 
search, the company has just developed a new corner 
bead. Much of its current pressed steel production is 
running to cases for gasoline pumps, which in their 
finished form consist of one standard. The Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Co. is now one of the chief makers in 
the country of the steel shells used in manufacture of 
visible gasoline pumps. 

It is also producing a steel jacket for water pumps 
in large numbers, tops and legs for stoves, heads for 
metal barrels and containers of various kinds. The 
company finds a more uniform demand for products of 
this nature than for parts entering into motor car 
manufacture, which presented the problem of seasonal 
production. 


Electric Furnace Installed for Alloy Steel 
Castings 


The Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, announces 
that it has purchased a 1-ton Heroult electric furnace 
which is to be used for special alloy work. During the 
last six years the company has been developing a 
chrome-nickel alloy steel casting which it sells under 
the name of Misco. This business has grown so large 
that the company finds it necessary to install a separate 
melting unit and to establish a separate foundry to 
take care of this business. 


Expansion of Cement Plant 


The Phoenix Portland Cement Co., now manufactur- 
ing 1,500,000 bbl. of cement annually at its plant at 
North Birmingham, plans to add equipment which will 
increase capacity to 2,000,000 bbl. Lindley C. Morton, 
president, said that the company “has authorized an 
increase in capital stock to $4,000,000, and is now pre- 
pared to proceed with its proposed new plant at New 
Orleans. The company has also completed plans for 
the immediate construction of an addition to the 
Birmingham plant, which will increase its output to 
2,000,000 bbl. annually.” Contracts for the necessary 
machinery and equipment for the addition are being 
let and work will be started immediately. This addi- 
tion will be in operation by July 1, making the Birming- 
ham plant of Phoenix company the largest cement plant 
in the south. 


Samuel H. Gardner, district attorney for Allegheny 
County, will be the speaker at the regular monthly 
dinner and meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association at the General Forbes Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Monday evening, Jan. 19. His subject will be, “Crime 
and its Causes.” 
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osts Obsess All-——Franco-German Negotiations 
fail and Tariff War Impends French 


Frankly Pessimistic 


rect 16 new mills at Swansea, Wales, but confi 
n is lacking. 
Galvanized sheets are quiet. 
Black sheets are dull and quiet. 
On the Continent of Europe 
Continental markets are strong. South America 
rted a good buyer direct. Japan is inquiring fo. 
od tonnages of wire and India wants material, b 
furnaces a t offers generally have been unacceptable. Cor 


in Great Britain are not anxious buyers, b« 
covered, 

Franco-German commercial negotiations have 
voken down, no agreement having been reached 1 
rding the question of importation of French ste« 
nto Germany when the Versailles treaty clause lapsed 
m Jan. 10. There is grave possibility that a tariff 
var may develop between France and Germany. The 
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Forward GERMANY EXPECTS IMPROVEMENT 


lron and Steel Syndicates Tied Up with Tariff 
Questions and Franco-German Commercial 


1s Treaty—1924 Was Unsatisfactory 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Dec. 29.—For the German min- 
lin Plate ing and metal industries 1924 as a whole was unsatis- 
factory, but it ended with an improvement. The coal 
fair sales, industry was entirely lamed by a month-long strike in 
lost makers ar May, and after that it suffered from a bad selling mar- 
( friction con ket. Three reductions in railroad rates, and a 20 per 
Dilan: seinen cent cut in coal prices in July, followed by a 10 per 
“ae heen holg cent cut in October, helped very little; and operations 


7 entirely ceased in many mines on the southern edge of 
the Ruhr. Not until the beginning of December was 
there any sign of improvement. 


Tha 4 > 1 ° 
[he Western heavy iron and steel branches suffered 
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during nearly the whole year from a weak buying mar- 
ket, aggravated by French, Belgian and Luxemburg 
competition. Prices during part of the year did not 
cover production cost. Bars rose until the end of April, 
when they touched 150 gold marks per metric ton, but 
fell in October to 110 marks. The improvement brought 
by the Dawes Reparations settlement was at first very 
slight, but in December began a new period of activity 
for semi-finished materials and rolling mill products 
and at the end of the year many works had orders for 
three months ahead. 

Conditions in the metal-consuming industries, in 
particular machinery, were unsatisfactory throughout 
the year. The German Upper-Silesian concerns suf 
fered badly. More than half the blast furnaces were 
blown out; and though the demand for Silesian pig iron 
somewhat increased late in the year only 6 blast fur- 
naces out of 15 were being operated in December. 


Expect Better Conditions in First Quarter 


The improvement of the last weeks is expected to 
continue during the first months of 1925. Prices are 
likely to rise. The Ruhr coal masters have been obliged 
to concede a 9 per cent increase in wages, and an in 
crease in coal prices is under consideration. Wages 
now amount to between 57 and 63 per cent of the sell 
ing price of coal; and wages plus contributions to pen 
sions, sick, and other social funds, amount to between 
63 and 70 per cent, the percentage differing in differ- 
ent mines. 

The iron ore market is active. The demand for 
native Siegerland ore has greatly increased, and prices 
are upward. The South Russian Ore Trust, reports the 
Moscow Ekonomitcheskaya Zhizn, has contracted to de- 
liver to German firms 15,000,000 puds (242,000 gross 
tons) of iron ore in 1925 and 6,000,000 puds (97,000 
gross tons) of manganese ore. The import of Swedish 
ore in 1925 will exceed, it is estimated, that of before 
the war, while imports from Spain are expected to de 
cline.’ Contracts have been made so far for delivery 
of 400,000 to 500,000 tons of Wabana ore. The Essen 
Bergwerks Zeitung states that German consumption 
of this ore will not decline even if the expected agree- 
ment is made with France. French minette is at pres 
ent not cheap; and shortage of labor probably would 
prevent France from supplying a large German de- 
mand, all the more so because the Italian laborers in 
Lorraine are being replaced with Polish and Moroccan 
laborers of much lower efficiency 


Activity in Scrap and Pig Iron 


The scrap market is firm. Best iron scrap is quoted 
at 76 gold marks per metric ton ($18.39 per net ton), 
steel scrap 78 marks ($18.88), steel turnings 67 marks 
($16.21). The whole European market shows rising 
prices for scrap. 

The pig iron market is active; there is a great de- 
mand from the foundries. Building activity has in- 
creased greatly and structural material is increasingly 
required. Shipbuilding material is not in demand. 
Some steel works refuse to deliver in less than eight 
weeks. The export market is still weak owing to heavy 
competition, but German producers have mostly enough 
to do for the home market. The Solingen steel export 
trade is depressed. Improvement is expected only 
in-so-far as the German negotiators for the pending 
commercial treaties succeed in obtaining most-favored- 
nation treatment. In England they did succeed; but 
Premier Baldwin’s subsequent announcement of his 
industry-safeguarding program makes it doubtful 
whether the English market will really be open to Ger- 
man manufactured metal goods. The improvement in 
credit conditions has fostered the home selling of Solin- 
gen goods. 

Tool and Equipment Branches 


Conditions in the railroad car construction branch 
have undergone no improvement. The State Railroad 
Department (now Railroad Corporation), which be- 
fore the war gave about 70 per cent of all orders in this 
branch, has for months past given no orders at all; 
and its repair work is being increasingly done in its 
own shops. The tool and machine tool industries re- 
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port considerable improvement in the home market, 
but the export market is dead. There is a big demand 
for twist drills. In this branch manufacturers are 
sharply competing in the matter of technical improve- 
ments. The Hagen, Remscheid, Velbert and Schmal- 
kalden manufacturers of tools and small iron and steel 
wares all report increased activity, but prices are not 
satisfactory. Krupps have received a Russian order 
for 10,000 farm machines, to be delivered within two 
years, 

Sheets are in great demand. The Siegerland works 
refuse to deliver thin sheets in less than four months; 
and they demand prices 15 per cent above those current 
n December. 

Prices in the fourth week of December, in gold 

marks per metric ton and American equivalent, were: 
B 2 ($27.11 per gross ton) 
Bille 118 to 120 ($28.56 to $29.04) 
Sla 123 to ($29.65 to $30.25) 
Bars (1.40c per Ib.) 
Structural forms 25 to (1.35¢. to 1.37¢.) 
Universal iron (1.5le 
Bands 50 (1.73¢ 
Thick she (5 mm 

) * and over) 0 (1.62¢ 

,to 5 mm.) 170 (C1LS4 
}+ mm. or 
12% 
20 (2.16e.) 
(under 1 mm.) 215 ¢€2.32¢.) 


In view of the improved market, it was expected 
that the new Raw Steel Syndicate would remove its 
all-around 20 per cent reduction of output; but for 
January the reduction has been retained. The question 
whether it shall be retained also for February was 
postponed after discussion at the last syndicate meet 
ing. The syndicate reports that its work is proceeding 
satisfactorily. Negotiations are proceeding for a com- 
promise between the iron producers and the manufac 
turing consumers. The opposition between the two 
groups lies not only in the fact that the manufacturers 
object to the producers’ demand for a 50 per cent in- 
crease of import duties in the pending new tariff, but 
also that the manufacturers fear that their interests 
will be damaged by the agreement being negotiated 
between the producers and the French iron concerns. 

The proposed syndicate for semi-finished materials 
has been formed and operates from Jan. 1. The syn- 
dicates for bars and structural forms are not yet 
formed, but an agreement in principle to form them 
has been reached, it being decided that the syndicates 
shall regulate and if necessary ration production and 
fix prices, but shall not act as selling organizations for 
the member concerns. 


No International Syndicate or Franco-German Concord 


In the question of the International Steel Syndicate, 
or in the narrower form of a mere Franco-German 
steel agreement, no conclusion has yet been reached. 
The past weeks have brought many conflicting reports. 
It seems certain that no real international syndicate 
or trust has any chance of formation. Fritz Thyssen 
declares in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse that “an in- 
ternational steel trust is a phantom.” He adds, how- 
ever, that as the export prices obtained by Germany 
do not cover production cost, an “agreement” must be 
come to with other countries “to regulate the price- 
level.” At the root of the price trouble is the fact that 
Alsace-Lorraine, which before the war had a good mar- 
ket in Germany, now throws its output on the world 
market, and spoils this market. England, added Herr 
Thyssen, does not stand to lose as result of a Franco- 
German agreement. He naturally backs the demand 
of the Steel Syndicate and of German producers gen- 
erally for a higher tariff. “If we do not get protec- 
tion, we shall become a mere selling domain for other 
countries.” 

According to the Essen organ of the smelting in- 
dustry, the following was the offer made by Herr 
Thyssen in Paris in connection with the commercial! 
treaty negotiations. The German iron producers would 
guarantee to take, for the whole term of the commer- 
cial treaty, a fixed quantity of French iron, paying 
whatever price the French are getting for their iron 
in Antwerp. The French iron would be taken over by 
German syndicates, so long as these exist, otherwise 
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it would be taken over by the eight chief Rhenish- 
Westphalian iron corporations. Negotiations concern- 
ing the quantity would be held from time to time ac- 
cording to one statement the quantity mentioned was 
1,000,000 tons. In exchange France would grant the 
benefits of her minimal tariff to German iron and steel 
manufactured goods. The eight German corporations 
are reported to be Gutehoffnung, Krupp, Phoenix, 
Rhenish Steel, Thyssen, Kloeckner, Hoesch and Rhine- 
Elbe Union (a Stinnes concern). . 
Representatives of the iron consuming industries 
severely condemn this project, claiming that, in connec- 


proposed 50 per cent increase of iron im- 


tion with tne } 

nort duties, it will constitute a corporation monopoly 
n heavy iron and steel. Privy Councillor Kloeckner 
declares that manufacturers must form syndicates for 
iron and steel finished goods. He adds that there is no 


verproduction of iro! and steel at present; there is 
merely under-consumption, the remedy for which is to 
reopen agricultural East Europe, a process which can 
succeed only if credits are given. 


WEAKENING FRENCH MARKET 


Sentiment Pessimistic in Lron and Steel Cireles 
Costs Hamper Development 


PaRIS, Dec. 27.—The market, at a standstill, shows 
a tendency to weaken. The sentiment is pessimistic as 
regards the future and the policy of the government 
is not likely to bring an improvement in the present 
situation. Hardly is the internal loan covered than 
there is talk of another; hardly has the French Bank 
raised its rate of discount than rumors of a further 
increase of from % to 1 point are circulating. There 
is a hard campaign against the cost of living and in 
spite of this the railroads are authorized to increase 
elr freight rates by about 10 per cent; besides, we are 
still waiting for the conclusion of the Franco-German 
iron and steel negotiations. However, the last few days 
have been marked, in France and in Belgium, by a 


iignt improvement 


ot 


Coke.—During the first 22 days December the 


ORCA has been supplied with 241,093 tons (11,000 
tons about daily average). The present rate is not 
yet sufficient to make up for November’s deficiency, 
» fill in this month and next. 
overnment is losing 20 fr. per 
d to members of the ORCA at 143.75 fr. 
ton, at 5.59c. per franc), it has been 
resolved that this price will remain 
further notice. 


which it was arranged 

Although the French 

ton of coke sol 
‘ 


(>/.05 per net 


in force until 


Pig Iron.—Firmn prevails. Trading is satisfac- 
tory, both at home and for export. Most of 


the fur- 
naces are booked up to the middle of January. Foun- 


dry iron is rather scarce at 310 fr. ($16.97 per gross 
ton), average price. For export prices fluctuate from 
340 to 350 fr. ($18.62 to $19.16), f.o.b. Dunkirk or Ant 
werp. C.i.f., Atlantic ports, phosphorus foundry iron 
(2.5 to 5 per cent Si, and 1.7 to 1.8 per cen Ph.) is 
offered at 410 to 420 fr. ($22.45 to 923); semi-pho 

phorus foundry iron (0.9 to 0.10 per cent Ph.) is offered 


at 450 to 440 fr. ($23.55 to $24.10). b materials are 


scarce. The market for basic is not very ely. as 
Most of the steel works are Keeping thel production 
for themselves. The average p) 0) ©} n 
($17.52), f.o.b. Dunkir} [rar , ematite 
have recovered part oO tl ict It r oe th 
the reopening of the frontier at Moda sed for 
some time. The average inland rat 100 to 4 0) f) 
per ton ($21.90 to $23), 1 
and origin. me 
Ferroalloys.—The market eady, 1 as regal 
ferrosilicon and ferromanganese. The Frenc} ie no 
price is 1500 fr. per ton ($82.15) di ed (76 to gn 


per cent Mn.), against the British price of £14! 


° ° . aa (367) 
for transactions with Belgium and Holla? 


and £14 10s. 


for transactions with Luxemburg (12345 French fr or 

$68.20). ee 
Semi-Finished Products.—Demand much ch 

ened, the market running short of supplies. Prices are 


firm. Inland quotations are as follows: Ingots, 39 to 
10 fr. (per 100 kg.), or $21.36 to $21.90; blooms, 41 
to 42 fr. ($22.45 to $23); billets, 43 to 44 fr. ($23.55 to 
$24.09); largets, 45 to 46 fr. ($24.64 to $25.20). For 
export, British and German buying has practically 
ceased. Prices are easier, as follows: Blooms, £4 18s, 
6d. to £5 ($23.15 to $23.50); billets, £5 2s. 6d. to £5 5s, 
($24.10 to $24.68); largets, £5 6s. to £5 7s. 6d. ($24.90 
to $25.25). Certain plants which had been out of the 
market for some time are back again and taking orders. 

Rolled Steels.—Calmness is the dominant feature 
of this section. Apart from replenishing stocks to 
meet the first requirements of the building season, there 
are no fresh orders in beams; prices are lower. Some 
rolling mills have a large supply of orders on hand in 
steel bars and will remain busy for at least six weeks 
to two months. They are, however, looking for new 
work. There is a tacit agreement between the pro- 
ducers to maintain the average price at the rate of 
51 fr. (1.25¢. per lb.); in the East prices vary from 
51 to 58 fr. (1.25c. to 1.30c.); in the North, West and 
Center, from 51 to 56 fr. (1.25c. to 1.37¢.). The export 
market is quiet, although the outlook in this section 
would be rather satisfactory, due to the revival of the 
American market. Current quotations for beams are 
£5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d. (1.15¢. to 1.18¢. per Ib.); for bars, 
£5 15s. to £5 17s. 6d. (1.21c. to 1.24c.). 


Plates and Sheets.—Good tendency, apart from the 
heavy gages. New orders are coming in regularly and 
prices of medium and light sheets are firm. The price 
of heavy sheets has fallen to 64 fr., or 1.56c. per |b. 
(5 mm. or No. 6% gage and over); 80 fr., or 1.96c. for 
2 mm. or No. 14 gage sheets, has been recorded in the 
department of the Ardennes. The market for light 
sheets remained quite active with sustained prices: the 
1.57 mm., or No. 16% gage, is worth 110 fr. (2.69c.) 
average. The State Railroads have bought from 
Longwy some 2 m. x 1 m. x 1 mm, (6 ft. 7 in. x 3 ft. 3 
in. x No. 19% gage) sheets at 130.80 fr. (3.20c.), de- 
livered Rennes; 123.60 fr. (3.02c.) delivered Le Mans. 

Wire Products.—Very little change in this section; 
derivatives are more resistant, nails especially; wire 
rod is rather unsteady at 56 to 58 fr. per 100 kg. 
($30.66 to $31.76) at works; £6 5s. ($29.39), f.o.b. for 
export. 

Foundry.—Great slackening of activity with the ap- 
proach of the year end. Prices are consistently de- 
creasing. The State Railroads have bought 300 small 
pulleys of 200 mm. (7% in.) diameter, weighing 48 kg. 
(10.6 Ib.) each, at 160 fr. per 100 kg. (3.91c. per Ib.). 
Normal activity in steel foundry; 600 tons of cast steel 
buffer parts have been taken by two firms of the Ar- 
dennes and Aisne at 222 fr. per 100 kg. (5.43c. per Ib.). 


Luxemburg Iron and Steel 


LUXEMBURG, Dec. 24.—Blast furnaces active at the 
end of November included: 


Arbed, all 6 at Esch; all 6 at Dudelange; 2 of the 3 

at Dommeldange. Terres Rouges, all 6 at Belval; Esch 
closed. Hadir, 8 of the 10 at Differdange; Rumelange 
closed. Rodange, 4 of the 5. Steinfort, 2 of the 3. This 
makes a total of 34 furnaces blowing. 
_ Production included: Basie pig iron, 179,877 tons; 
foundry iron, 5324 tons; forge iron, 15 tons; total, 185,- 
216 tons. Basie steel, 156,212 tons; open-hearth steel, 
1029 tons; electric steel, 557 tons; total, 157,798 tons. 





Steels for Automobiles 


“Automotive Steels and Automobile Design” will be 
topic of an address by Thomas H. Wickenden at 
the January meeting of the New York chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 21, in the assembly room of the Mer- 
ee Association of New York, Woolworth Building. 
Mr. Wickenden is connected with the development and 


research department of the Pevines ce 
New York. the International Nickel Co., 


the 
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New American Members of British Institute 


of Metals 


The number of American members of the 
Institute of Metals has been increased to 157 by the 
election recently of 20. These were selected in De- 
cember and the next election is to take place on Feb. 
25, full particulars of which can be obtained from the 
institute’s American representative, W. M. Corse, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington. The members 
recently elected are as follows: 

William H. Bassett, Jr., technical supervisor Americ 
Co., Ansonia, Conn.; John Henry Calbeck, director of re 
search Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Joplin, Mo.: Prof. William 
Campbell, Ph.D., Sc.D., M.A., Howe professor of metallurey, 
School of Mines, Columbia University, New York: Frederick 
S. Chase, president Chase Companies, Inc., Waterbury, Conn 
Howard H. Craver, manager chemical department Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh: Launcelot A 
lurgist Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit; Carl F 
dent and general manager Bridgeport Brass Co 
Conn.; Edgar Hutton Dix, Jr., 
Aluminum Co. of America, New Kensington, Pa 
Donnelly, metallurgist A. Schrader’s 
Hermann L. Greene, chief metallurgist 
Toledo, Ohio; William A, Hamor, 
Institute of Industrial Research, 
Hook, vice-president and general manage1 
Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio; H 
Permutit Co., New York; Daniel H 
Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit; Fritz N 
supervisor American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
H. Richardson, metallurgist Aluminum Co. of 
Kensington, Pa.; Robert J 
neer Magnus Co., Inc., Chicago 
metallurgist Packard Motor Car Co., 
Speller, metallurgical engineer National Tube Co., 
Ewart S. Taylerson, metallurgical engineer American Sheet 
& Tinplate Co., Pittsburgh 


British 


in Brass 


Danse, metal- 
Dietz, 
Bridgeport 
metallurgist research bureau 
James F 
Brooklyn 
Willys-Overland Co 
Mellon 
Pittsburgh Charles R 
American Rolling 
president 


pres 


Son, Inc., 


assistant director 


Kriegsheim 
Meloche, metallurgist 
Meyer, technical 
Conn Harold 
New 
engi 
Smith, assistant 
Frank N 
Pittsburgh 


America, 
Shoemaker, metallurgical 


Anthony J 
Detroit ; 


Working for Lower Freight Rates 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 13.—Primary iron and steel in- 
terests in this district are devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the problem of securing more equitable freight 
rates, especially on pipe and plates shipped to the 
Southwest. Traffic departments are cooperating with 
the traffic department of the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce, under direction of H. D. Rhodehouse, in the 
compilation of data for submission to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Steel producers in Pittsburgh, Youngstown 
Cleveland are collaborating in this movement. It is 
hoped to eliminate certain inequalities, which, it is 
claimed, militate against these districts, as compared, 
for instance, with producers at Chicago. It is the aim 
to establish rates which will improve the competitive 
position of makers in the three districts mentioned. 

The problem of water transportation via the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers is also receiving consideration. 

Steel companies believe that by combining efforts 
in their attempt to seek an adjustment of freight 
charges they will make considerable headway. 


and 


Distribution Problems Being Considered at 
National Capital Conference 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—The growing importance of 
the questidn of the wide spread in price between pro- 
ducers and consumers has heightened interest in the 
conference to begin Wednesday by the Domestic Distri- 
bution Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. It is the hope of the chamber that 
the meeting will lead to a nation-wide movement to 
lower distribution costs with a consequent saving to the 
hosts of consumers. The two days given over to the 
preliminary sessions will permit only a part discussion 
of the fundamentals. Details will fall to the lot of 
numerous representative communities. 

The conferees will discuss the relationship of the 
consumer to the retail merchant, the manufacturer and 
wholesaler. One of the most important topics will be 
the proposed census of distribution. 

The only formal address delivered today was made 
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by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, who out- 
lined from the national viewpoint the problems involved 
in distribution. The chamber estimated that the con- 
ference would be attended by approximately 150 dele- 
gates. Among the delegates listed to attend are the 
following: Charles F. Abbott, executive director 
American Institute of Steel Construction, New York; 
Gabriel S. Brown, president Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Easton, Pa.; W. A. Carson, president American 
Washing Machine Manufacturing Association, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Anson B. Gardner, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., New York. 


Contract for Stambaugh Memorial 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 12.—Hegeman-Harris, Inc., New 
York, has been retained as erecting engineer and con- 
tractor for the Stambaugh Memorial Auditorium to be 
built at a cost of $1,100,000. Construction will com- 
mence in the spring. The auditorium is the gift to the 
city of Henry H. Stambaugh, who during his lifetime 
was the leading interest in the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
now a part of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. The 
building will be used principally for public assembly 
purposes, and will seat 2700. Helme & Corbett, New 
York architects, will supervise construction. 


Vice-President Purnell Appeals to Workers 


In a current statement to employees of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Frank Purnell, executive vice- 
president in charge of sales, solicits the cooperation of 
the company’s workers in further improving its prod- 
ucts and in developing good-will. 

“Every workman who has anything to do with the 
making of any material turned out by our mills is, to 
a certain extent, personally responsible for its quality. 
If he realizes this fully, and understands how im- 
portant his work is for the general result, he will take 
a personal interest in it and feel pride in the excellence 
of the product which has passed through his hands. 
Good work is largely a matter of a spirit of this kind. 
It is not something that can always be secured by 
rules and regulations, inspection or anything else than 
the interest and pride of the workmen. 

“T would like to see every man in our works realize 
how important it is that he have the spirit of the com- 
pany. It is on this spirit of cooperation and mutual 
assistance in the production of high-grade materials, 
as well as on its policy of service and fair dealing with 
its customers, that the company has built its great 
business.” 


New Records 


The Edgar Thomson 16-furnace open-hearth plant, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., which during the 
last four years has established 96 plant production 
records, last week made five new plant records. They 
include a world’s record of production on Jan. 8, for a 
plant of 16 open-hearth furnaces of the stationary type 
for a 24-hr. run, which passed the plant’s best previous 
daily mark. The old daily record for the original 14- 
furnace unit was passed also. Earlier in the week, the de- 
partment established a new and short-lived daily record 
by a small margin and during the week, two of the 
furnaces hung up new weekly records on tonnage. A 
feature of the daily record was that less than 8 per 
cent of the steel was outside the exacting specifications 
which govern open-hearth steel. Another feature was 
that the records were attained without injury to any 
of the men. 


at Edgar Thomson Plant 


The annual dinner of the operating officials of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. was held at the Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, Jan. 10. James A. 
Farrell, president United States Steel Corporation, was 
chief guest. Out of respect to the memory of the late 
William Whigham and Charles E. McKillips, the enter- 
tainment which has been a feature of these gatherings 
for several years was omitted. 
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work in November were due in part to low steel 
prices, which were expected to advance, contracts 
so far in January are only 25 per cent off from 
the November average and fully up to that of 
December. New inquiries call for a volume within 
5 per cent of the weekly average of November and 
December. 

Sheet mills keep up a high rate of production, 
most of them being close to an 85 per cent opera- 
tion. Independent companies averaged 82 per cent 
in December and at that added about 100,000 tons 
to their unfilled orders. 

That sheet manufacturers accepted business 
for shipment in November and December at the 
low average price of 3.40c., Pittsburgh, for black 
sheets is shown by the bi-monthly settlement, 
which causes a decline of 1.5 per cent in wages 
of mill workers for January and February. 

An effort is being made to advance the price 
of seamless steel boiler tubes, which for some 
time have been conspicuously weak. A new card 
as of Jan. 1 would make some sizes nearly $15 a 
ton higher. 





Moderate activity in pig iron at Pittsburgh 
caused the advance of prices of both steel mak- 
ing and foundry grades 50c. The Cleveland mar- 
ket shows some movement, but at Chicago the 
price advance has been checked and the market 
is dull, as it is in nearly all other centers. The 
extent of speculative buying on the late 1924 
movement is still under discussion. Demand for 
second quarter delivery has not been active 
It now appears that the 


France and Germany reached no agreement last 


week on the importation of surplus French steel 
into Germany. The Versailles treaty clause having 
lapsed on Jan. 10 there is now the grave possibility 
of a tariff war. 


THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price is now 
against $22.25 last week. This is the 


—— 44.40 


tenth successive weekly advance since the low poin' 
of $19.21 was established, the day before election. 


Finished steel remains at 2.56c. per lb., THE 


[RON AGE composite price showing no change. 


Pittsburgh | 


Specifications Not Coming So Freely—Pig 
Iron Quotations Advanced 


ernwnan . 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 13—The lost 


steel market has 
some of the bouyancy of tone that was its prevailing 
characteristic during the last two months of last year 
—— ideas which may have existed that the market 
ee toward a boom have disappeared. It may 
at inventories are not yet completed or that as 2 
result of taking out more than the usual amount of 
steel in December consumers found upon completion of 
stock-taking that they were rather well supplied, but 
the fact is that there has been some quieting down in 
specifications, this being notably the case in the lighter 
forms of finished material. There is the added factor 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines 


in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 
No. 2X, Philadelphiaft.... 
No. 2, Valley Furnace?... 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif.... 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.j 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 
Basic, Valley furnace 
Valley Bessemer del. 
Malleable, Chicago* 
Malleable, Valley 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 
Ferromanganese, furnace 


Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Tor 


$43.00 


24.00 
24.25 
. 22.00 
24.76 
24 Ho 
22.50 
23.76 
29 04 


110.00 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 
©.-h. billets, Phila. 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh 


Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib 
Light rails at mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Chicago. 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago.. 
Steel bars, New York 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, Chicago 
Tank plates, New York 
Beams, Pittsburgh 
Beams, Chicago 
Beams, New York 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 
*The average switching charge fi 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. fSilicon, 2.25 


business there are 


On export 
range of prices on various preducts is 


frequent 
ho 


. a Th ae Ji 3. Jan. 6 Yew 6, Jan. 15, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, ” —S seae 1924 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Ce nts Cents Cents 
black, No. 28, P’gh , 3 1.50 3.85 
black, No. 28, Chi 
dist. mill ; : 7 .70 
galv., No. 28, P’gh : f 75 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Chi 
cago dist. mill yy 5 4.85 85 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.7 2 70 
Sheets blue, 9 & 10, Chi 
cago dist. mill 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
Wire nails, Chicago 
mill 
Piain wire, 
Piain wire 
mill 
Barbed wire, Pgh 
Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 
dist. mill 8.65 
Tin plate, 100 Ib, box, IP’gh. $5.50 


Sheets 
Sheets, 


cago 


Sheets, 


dist 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago dist 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Chicago a22.50 
Philadelphia 19.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 22.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 20.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 19.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 20.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 20.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 21.00 
No.1 RR wrot.Chicago(net) 18.00 


Carwheels, 
Carwheels 


a 
s 
I 


‘A 
, 
. 
, 
L 


Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven 


Furnace coke, prompt 
Foundry coke, prompt 


Metals, 

Per Lb. to Larae Buyers 
Lake ee Dper, New York 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 
Zinc, St. Louis ° f vf 
Zinc, New York s. 2 90 
Lead, St. Louis : 9.37% 
Lead, New York 7 9.462u 
Tin (Straits), New York & 55.87% 
Antimor (Asiatic), N. Y¥ 


Ow AARvsrve 


business, there 


Alan domest ik 
izes 


Tue Iron ACE Composite Prices 


Jan. 13, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.560c. Per Lb. 


beams, tank plates 
black pipe and black 
88 per cent of the 


bars, 
rails 


constitute 


Based on prices steel 
plain wire, open-hearth 
sheets. These products 
United States output of finished steel 


Jan. 13, 1925, 


Based on average of basic and foundry ) 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, \_ . 
the foundry an average of Chi ae, | 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 


.... Finished Steel 
Pig Iron 


in creating a calmer feeling in the fact that raw mate- 
rials were advancing a little too rapidly for safety in 
the opinion of many of the trade and the rapidity with 
which iron and steel production has increased since 
the election has no doubt impressed buyers that there 
is little danger that they will be unable to get ample 
supplies to meet all requirements. 

The fact that business now on the books of the steel 
makers taken at prices well below today’s levels, in 
conjunction with the fact that the secondary consump- 
tion has not yet increased appreciably, no doubt en- 
courages buyers to defer specifications in the hope that 
they can carry over some low priced steel into the sec- 
ond quarter. At the same time, there has been no ma- 


( Jan 6, 1925 * 50: 
Dec. 16, 1924, 2.531 
Jan. 15, 1924, 2.78% 
{ 10-year pre-war average 1 68% 


Pig lron, $22.50 Per Gross Ton 


( Jan 6, 1925 
Dec. 16, 1924, 
Jan. 15, 1924, 
{ 10-year pre-war average, 


1923 
High 
April 24 
March 206 


Law 
.2.446¢., Jan 
$20.77, Nov. 26 


» R24 


$30 86, 


terial slowing down in the production of steel because 
all manufacturers are well provided with specifications 
for January shipments. There is, however, less tend- 
ency to increase production than was the case a short 
time ago. 

A few sizable purchases of basic iron have lifted 
the price of that grade 50c. a ton and there has been a 
like advance in other grades of pig iron based on a few 
fair sized transactions. The pig iron market is not very 
active and interest in second quarter tonnages is not 
pronounced. It develops that the increase in contract 
coke prices as a result of the change in the wage scale 
by independent Connellsville producers is not so great 
as was at first expected; some contracts carry an in- 
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vanced 50c. a ton since a week ago, with sales noted 
from $22.50 to $23. On second quarter tonnages of 
foundry iron few producers are interested in business 
at less than $23. None of the big users of this grade 
‘; showing very keen interest in second quarter ton- 
nages, probably because they are pretty heavily cov- 
ered for the present quarter and so far this year the 
melt has been light except in the cases of a few plants 
working on special business. Merchant producers do 
not seem anxious to sell at the moment, as they would 
like to get a clear line on ore and coke prices and 
they also figure that if the demand for steel holds up 
they may be able to get higher prices by reason of the 
fact that they will not be subject to steel company 
competition. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton 
Basi al _. oe $22.00 to $22.50 
Bessemer .. 23.00to 23.50 
22.00 to 22.50 


AGE 





(;ray torge 

No. 2 foundry 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 3 foundry . 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable .... , Perr 22.50 to 23.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free. 29.00 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The price situation is very 

firm, although open market activity is not pronounced. 
Most nonintegrated steel manufacturers are pretty well 
covered by contracts for this quarter and so far have 
not suffered for want of supplies, except in a few cases, 
where finished steel orders were somewhat in excess of 
expectations and necessitated additional purchases of 
emi-finished steel. Practically producers of billets, 
slabs and sheet bars have finishing capacity of their 
own and being well supplied with first quarter finished 
steel business, naturally have less steel for open mar- 
ket sale than would be the case with lighter order 
books. Since there is a profit in the final operation, 
manufacturers are not disposed to bring the steel 
down to the last operation and then sell it. These are 
the reasons for the strength of the market rather than 
the size of current demands. Other forms of semi-fin- 
ished steel are holding at recent levels. Steel produc- 
tion in this and nearby districts is not being pushed 
as much as recently, because specifications against fin- 
ished steel contracts have suffered somewhat from the 
fact that inventories either have not been completed, or, 
if completed, have disclosed stocks of sufficient size to 
make buyers a little diffident about ordering out more 
material at this time. Prices are given on page 249. 


Wire Products.—In a general way specifications for 
January shipment are coming along well under the 
stimulus of the fact that buyers who fail to specify 
by the expiration of their contracts stand to lose the 
advantage of the lower prices at which the contracts 
were written, either through cancellation of the un- 
pecified tonnages or the extension of the contract on 
the basis of today’s prices, which are $2 a ton over 
those at which existing contracts were priced. There 
are some cases where buyers have found themselves 
With rather large stocks and have consequently been 
disposed to withhold specifications, but generally the 
price advantage is sufficient to keep specifications com- 
ing along and mills in this district still are running at 
a high rate. Some makers have enough “live” busi- 
ness to insure practically full operations through Feb- 
ruary. The secondary market still is irregular, notably 
on nails, which still are selling from jobbers’ stocks at 
much less than the usual differential over the mill 
prices. This suggests that consumptive requirements 
are not yet up to the producing rate. Meanwhile, mill 
prices are holding and there are suggestions of another 
advance, this time of $3 per ton. Prices are given on 

page 248, 
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hit Sei ae eee g . peneee are wanted on light rails, 
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rather thom a a track supplies is steady 
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larger ; 
larger part than sales at today’s quotations. Prices 
are given on page 248, 


‘Tubular Goods.—Jobbers are specifying freely in 
oo pipe of the sizes going into building and con- 
struction work, but lapwelded pipe still is rather slow 
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and probably will be until there is an improved situa- 
tion in the oil industry. Not much line pipe business is 
coming out at present; the roads to the oil fields are so 
poor during the early part of each year that getting 
the pipe to the fields is not only difficult, but expensive. 
There is a rather high rate of pipe mill operation in 
view of the fact that present demands do not constitute 
a real tax upon capacity; the explanation is found in 
the fact that manufacturers are building up stocks to 
some extent against future demands. The boiler tube 
market is fairly active, but there is not sufficient busi- 
ness to give all makers a share and prices are not 
greatly stronger than they have been for some time. 
Some of the independent makers of seamless steel tubes, 
however, have issued new list prices which are substan- 
tially higher than the old ones. Seamless tubes, like 
pipe, are nominally listed at 10c. per lb., but, unlike 
pipe, tubes cannot run 5 per cent light; indeed, they 
have been running about 15 per cent overweight and 
that fact is recognized in the new lists. Thus 1-in. 
cold-drawn commercial tubes, which at 55 per cent off 
list under the old list would have sold at $90 a net ton, 
are figured at $105 a ton in the new list. Discounts 
are given on page 248. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Business in 
this line is good, but it could be better, and probably 
will be, as the automobile industry has not yet been a 
very heavy buyer and jobbers have not all completed 
their inventories and are not free about specifications at 
present. The price reductions in automobiles are looked 
to stimulate sales and to bring the manufacturers in 
for large steel tonnages in the next 30 to 60 days, as 
they have been close buyers for some time and are 
not believed to have very large stocks. Prices are firm 
and unchanged on screw stock and shafting. They are 
given on page 248. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—Makers generally are better sup- 
plied with business than before in almost a year and 
while there has been something of a lull in specifica- 
tions over the past week or 10 days, this is regarded as 
part of the inventory period and is not disturbing. Cer- 
tainly there is much less selling pressure than there 
was recently and greater firmness to prices than was 
true a few weeks ago. Prices are given on page 248. 

Sheets.—Specifications on contracts are not so 
heavy as they have been, but this is believed to be due 
to the fact that inventories have not been com- 
pleted or because secondary consumption has not in- 
creased materially. Most mills, however, have an ample 
supply of “live” business to maintain a high rate of 
production. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, is 
operating more than 85 per cent of its mills and it 1s 
believed that the sheet industry as a whole is running 
at about the same rate. Independent companies in De- 
cember operated at about 82 per cent of capacity and 
new business ran sufficiently ahead of shipments to add 
about 100,000 tons to the unfilled orders. 

Tin Plate—Shipments are good for the time of 
year, but this does not mean that they are really heavy, 
because the real consumption of tin plate does not be- 
gin until along in May and June and much of the tin 
plate now leaving the mills is to safeguard the con- 
tainer manufacturers against future demand. This 
branch of the industry is probably averaging about 75 
per cent of capacity operations. Mills are well sold up 
against production over the first six months of the year 
and the price also is well established for that period at 
$5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Sales of small tonnages of 
steel bars are fairly numerous in this district and 
makers are having no trouble in obtaining the full 
price on such business. Specifications against old and 
lower priced orders are good and the mills still are 
running at a high rate. Iron bars are firm at recent 
prices with a good general demand. Prices are given 
on page 248, 

Structural Material—The market here is holding 
very firmly at the recent price, but it applies only on 
small tonnages as fabricators generally are protected 
against their larger requirements at lower prices. The 
report about fabricated steel is that price competition 
still is pretty sharp. Plain material prices are given 
on page 248. 
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Plates.—Firmness in prices of this product is ascrib- 
able more to the fact that the mills in this district are 
well filled up with business in other products which are 
more profitable than plates and are not anxious for 
plate business, rather than because there is a big de- 
mand. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—The makers in this district are 
making a firmer stand at 4.15c., base, and some claim 
that fully 75 per cent of the contracts for this period 
carry that price. A good deal of business, however, 
was taken at 4c., base, presumably for December speci- 
fication, but which has become a first quarter obliga- 
tion. On very large and attractive tonnages some mills 
still are going as low as 4c., Pittsburgh, or its equiva- 
lent. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers of bolts and nuts 
in this district had pretty heavy specifications late in 
December against fourth quarter contract. Shipments 
appear to be supplying the present requirements of 
buyers and there is not yet much specifying against 
first quarter contracts. Prices are holding well. The 
rivet market also is firm and fairly active. Prices of 
washers range from 6c. down to 5.50c. off list, and some 
makers are quoting as high as 5.10c. off list. Prices and 
discounts given on page 249. 

Coke and Coal.—The spot furnace coke market has 
weakened since a week ago under the pressure of 
offerings by producers who started idle ovens without 
contracts for the output, but there is still a good deal 
of firmness of prices on second quarter contracts. There 
is much hesitancy among pig iron producers in signing 
second quarter contracts at $5.50, as it is pointed out 
that the wage scale in the Connellsville district is the 
same now as it was a year ago when second quarter 
contracts were written—$4 to $4.25. The spot foundry 
coke market holds at $5 to $6, but the higher figure is 
becoming somewhat exceptional. There is no particular 
change in the coal market. Prices are given on page 
249. 

Old Material.—Appearance in the market of a Pitts- 
burgh district steel maker for a tonnage of steel works 
grades has tended: to arrest, at least temporarily, a 
softer tendency in prices, which was developing as a 
result of a light consumptive demand and increased 
anxiety on the part of dealers for business. This in- 
terest picked up two or three lots of heavy steel scrap 
at $22. A steel company in the district with rather 
exacting specifications has paid $22.50 for a round lot 
of heavy melting steel. Dealers see much significance, 
as bearing on future steel works operations and de- 
mands for scrap, in the unfilled tonnage statement of 
the Steel Corporation, overlooking, apparently, that 
the statement does not distinguish between specified 
and unspecified business. The market plainly is weak- 
er on the lighter forms of scrap, but remains firm on 
steel foundry grades. High prices were paid on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad January list, awards against 
which were made late last week. Heavy steel scrap 
sold close to $23 per gross ton for Steubenville, Mas- 
sillon and Youngstown, Ohio, delivery, while as much 
as $24.50, Pittsburgh, was paid for the specialties. 


We quote for delivery to consumer's mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel........... $2 
No. 1 cast, cupola size...... rsd 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 


.90 to $22.50 
50 to 20.00 


i... 8, ere 22.00 to 23.00 
Compressed sheet steel......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 19.00to 19.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 23.50to 24.00 
Railroad coil and leaf Se. : 23.50 to 24.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

Wnt - GE! oc owkecanges <u tewusss 26.50 to 27.00 
Low pi horus plate and other 

er er re ere 25.00 to 26.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 21.00to 21.50 
Steel car axlen .........+++++++ B8.50to 24.00 
Cast iron wheels............... 21.00to 21.50 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 23.50to 24.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Short shoveling turnings ........ 17.50to 18.00 
Seat WP GON ss ev dccenecces 24.00to 25.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 15.56to 16.06 
Hea Titietwes tea 19.00to 19.60 
kk. OR eer rrr 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast iron borings............... 17.60to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 22.00 


or 
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Chicago 


Uncertainty as to Price Advances on Steel 


Products—Very Heavy Production 


CHICAGO, Jar LS tee outp it in this district 
now practically at capacity with the leading interest 
ind the foremost independent both operating at 95 per 


Steel works blast furnace production has also 


n increased through the blowing in of a tenth stack 


South Chicago, making 30 active furnaces out of 34 

this district 4 twelfth Gary furnace or a third 
Joliet stack may be put in during the week; possibly 
both will go in At Duluth, where the two furnaces 
f the Minnesota Steel Co. have been idle for man) 
yne Stack 1S scheduled to blow in within a week 
Merchant pig iron output is also expanding 

\ second Federal stack went in last week and a third 
Iroquois furnace resumed this week, so that there are 
ven strictly merchant units active, including one 
Mayville furnace and the Zenith stack at Duluth. Two 
er Iroquois stac remain idle and there is ap- 

no early prospect of their going in, inasmuch 

they are obsolescent and require rather extensive 
epail On the other hand, the inactive stack at May 
ville is thoroughly modern, although there are no pres 


ins for lighting it. Some consideration has been 
stacks at 


Steel Co., 


ven to blowing in one of the two merchant 


he Bayview, Milwaukee, plant of the Illinois 


it no decision ha 


been reached. Another merchant 


tack which has been idle 


for more than a year 1s the 
(homas furnace at Milwaukee. 


Chicago mills rolling the heavier products are in 


i e! ivoraDle 


position and reports are current that 
es on plates, shapes and bars will advance $2 to $3 
rhere is no intimation, however, as to just when 


advances will materialize. Among car builders and 


iilroads, higher prices are looked upon with disfavor. 


this connection it pointed out that recent car busi 
ess was driven in by low bidding and that advances in 
teel would tend to discourage the carriers from plac 


ne further orde) The viewpoint of the mills.: how 


ever, 1s that general market conditions are steadily 


strengthening the price situation and that moderat 


advances should not be cause for alarm when it is 


borne in mind that plates, shapes and bars are $8 a ton 


below what they were a year ago, at a time when car 
buying was also active. 

In view of the uninterrupted improvement of the 
teel market since the Presidential election, it is not 
surprising that many observers are now 


pausing to 
consider whether the present 


ituation will continue 
through the first half or will prove to be of relatively 
short duration, like the period of activity one year ago. 
In some quarters the view is voiced that 


been no increase in buying by 


there has 
the ultimate consumer 
comparable with the recent accelerated purchases by 
jobbers and manufacturers. Observers closely associ- 
ated with the building industry are doubtful whether 
construction work will continue at the 1924 rate if 
prices of materials rise above present levels. A straw 
which may indicate the trend is the fact that production 
by sanitary ware manufacturers has declined. On the 
week are 
much new work is coming up 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
Chicago, 10,000 tons has been 
to the American Bridge Co. A considerable tonnage 
in reinforcing steel, also required for this project es 
not yet been figured on, Financing has finally been ar- 
ranged for the large produce market center of the 
South Water Street Removal Co.. Chicago, but it is now 
likely that the project will be constructed entirely 
according to reinforced concrete design. 


other hand, steel fabricating awards for the 
most encouraging and 
for bids. For the 
warehouse, awarded 


Pig Iron.—Buying has 


slowed down materially and 
prices are unchanged. 3 


Some salac av 
Some sales have been made for 
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second quarter shipment, but it is evident that no real 
buying movement for that period has yet developed. 
In the meantime producers are heavily sold for first 
quarter and are not particularly anxious for further 
second quarter business until more definite information 
is available regarding probable increases in Costs. 
Present ore stocks will probably not last until the mid- 
dle of the second quarter, and ore prices are almost 
certain to advance. Fuel costs are also rising. The 
view is still held that much of the recent buying of 
iron was speculative, that melters bought to protect 
themselves against advances, without actually having 
orders for a commensurate tonnage of castings on thei 
If this opinion has any basis in fact, it is hard 
to explain the insistent pressure for deliveries from 
furnaces. Shipments of merchant iron are running 
ahead of those for December; indeed there is every 
prospect that deliveries in January will be very close 
to, if they do not equal, those of the heaviest month on 
There continue to be occasional sales of iron 
from outside producing points in this territory. Soo 
iron of special analysis has been sold at prices equiva 
lent to $24.50, base Chicago furnace. An Indiana 
melter has closed for 150 tons of Lake Erie foundry in 
higher silicon analysis at a price $1 under prevailing 
quotations from Chicago. A few carlots of Southern 
foundry have been sold at $20, base Birmingham. Cur- 
rent inquiries include 1000 tons of foundry for second 
quarter, and 500 tons of low phosphorus for January 
and February shipment. Low phosphorus is stronger 
as indicated by sales of 1000 tons and 300 tons at 
$29.50, Valley, the equivalent of $34.29 delivered, Chi- 
cago. Charcoal is unchanged notwithstanding better 
buying. Recent sales of charcoal in Michigan include 
300 tons for first quarter and 1000 tons for second 
quarter. An Indiana melter has closed for 150 tons 
of silvery. 





books. 


rec rd, 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 
malleable and basic iron are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
6le. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards, 

Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 e 

a 5 Sear ee re $24.00 to $24.50 

Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 M 

We Ble scscceeeccavwee tase oe 25.00 to 25.50 
Malleable not over 2.25 sil. ... 24.00 to 24.50 
gasic se Ru Re 24.00 to 24.50 
High DPROGDROTUS coc 6ctiesdacc 24.00 to 24.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 


sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago.. 29.04 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 25.18 
Southern No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 26.01 to 27.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

Commer EPGS iiss horace vase Uawes 34.29 


Silvery, sil. 8 per cent....secs<s 
Klectrie ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per ala 
COME oi bs 60.8440 ee es ee 45.75 


35.29 


Ferroalloys.—Foreign producers of ferromanga- 
ganese have advanced prices to $115, seaboard. No 
action on the part of domestic makers has yet been 
reported. Spiegeleisen is firm at $33, Eastern furnace, 
with sales confined to a few carloads. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $117.56, 
delivered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon for 1925 delivery, 
$85.00, delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, 
$41.58, delivered. 

Plates.—Railroad car builders remain the principal 
source of tonnage in plates. The expected revival in 
oil storage tank purchases has not yet materialized, but 
local mills have booked 1500 tons of plates from tank 
builders during the week. The city of St. Louis takes 
bids today on a water supply pipe line requiring 15,000 
tons of plates. It is believed that. the work will be 
placed with an Eastern fabricator. 

The mill quotation is 2.20c., Chicago. 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 
Sheets.—Local capacity is well sold for first quar- 

ter and books for the next quarter are not expected to 
be opened until the middle of February, when advances 
will no doubt be announced. ; 

Chicago delivered prices from mill 
for No. 28 black, 2.85¢. for No. 


4.90c. for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at 
other Western points are equal to the freight from 
Gary plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. 
lower than the Chicago delivered prices. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.80c. base for blue 


annealed, 4.50c. base for blac 5 
galvanized. a ae 


Jobbers 


are 3.75c. 
10 blue annealed, 


Bars.—The tensest situation in the finished steel 
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market is in soft steel bars, specifications for which 
have been very heavy. Demand is coming from prac- 
tically all sources and business from the automotive 
industry, which has been restricted, is now steadily ex- 
panding. Implement manufacturers are still conserva- 
tive, although slowly increasing their specifications. 
The expected removal of the International Harvester 
Co.’s forge shop from Akron, Ohio, to Fort Wayne, 
Ind., or Chicago, will bring 6000 to 8000 tons of forging 
steel annually to local mills. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c.: common 
bar iron, 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago; rail steel, 2c. to 
2.10¢e., Chicago mill. 


Jobbers quote 3c. for 
house. The warehouse 
steel bars and shafting are 
4.30c. for flats, squares and 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.60c. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Chicago & Alton has 
placed 8000 tons of rails with the Illinois Steel Co. The 
same mill has booked 6000 tons of tie plates for the 
New York Central and 2200 tons of tie plates, 20,000 
kegs of spikes and 15,000 kegs of bolts for the Burling- 
ton. The Burlington and the Rock Island, which are 
expected to order 40,000 to 45,000 tons of rails each, 
have not yet taken action on their inquiries. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio is in the market for 30,000 tons, of 
which 15,000 tons will be placed in the East, while the 
Cotton Belt is about to close for 11,000 tons. Light 
rails are quiet. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth 
light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 2c., 
makers’ mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 
with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.35c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.45c. base, and track bolts, 4.45c. base 


Cast Iron Pipe.—If recommendations are followed, 
the 5250 tons of 6- to 12-in. on which Detroit took bids 
Dec. 29, will be divided between James B. Clow & Sons 
and the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Menasha, Wis., has awarded 250 tons of centrifugal 
pipe to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. Chicago takes 
bids Jan. 21 on 1263 tons of 6-, 8- and 12-in. Milwau- 
kee receives tenders Jan. 19 on 3060 tons of 54-in. 
straight pipe, 22 tons of lugged pipe and 33 tons of spe- 
cial castings. Appleton, Wis., takes figures Jan. 16 on 
250 tons of 4- to 12-in. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b, Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $52.20 to $54.20; 6-in. and over, 
$48.20 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications against first 
quarter contracts for bolts and nuts still lag, although 
heavier than a week ago. The Ford Motor Co., which 
does not contract, but buys from month to month, is 
expected to close for a large quantity of nuts this week. 
The Hudson Motor Co. has placed large orders for nuts, 
bolts and rivets. On the whole, however, the automo- 
bile industry is conservative and is not taking the quan- 
tities it did last year at this time. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.500; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 55 off; carriage bolts up to 
% x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squared, tapped or blank, $3.50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, hexagon, tapped or blank, $4 off ; eoach or 
lag screws, 60 per cent off 
Structural Material.—Fabricating awards for the 

week total nearly 15,000 tons, while fresh prospects, in- 
cluding a 15,000-ton pipe line for St. Louis, aggregate 
22,900 tons. The largest individual letting was the Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. warehouse, Chicago, 10,- 
000 tons, awarded to the American Bridge Co. The 
Tower Theater building, Chicago, 1500 tons, was placed 
with A. Bolter’s Sons Co. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.20c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The market is gradually grow- 
ing more active and this tendency is expected to be- 
come more pronounced as mill prices become stronger. 
An advance in mill quotations, of course, would be 
promptly reflected in higher warehouse prices. The 
national road show held in this city last week focused 
attention on highway work. In addition to the $100,- 
000,000 program inaugurated in Illinois, $60,000,000 in 
bonds for a three-year program was authorized in the 


steel bars out of ware- 
quotations on cold-rolled 
3.80c. for rounds and 
hexagons; 4.l5c. for 


rails, $43 
f.o.b 


2.90c. mill; track bolts 
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November election in Missouri, and a three-year $40,- 
000,000 program has been proposed in Nebraska. 
Arkansas is also preparing to undertake highway con- 
struction on a large scale. Among building projects, 
the most attractive prospect is a warehouse for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., at Kansas City, Mo., which will require 
3700 tons. Sections A and B of the municipal sewer, 
St. Paul, Minn., 1700 tons, have not yet been placed. 

Lettings include: 

Polk County, 
Steel Co 

Pasel high 
crete Steel Co 


Iowa, highway work, 250 tons to Laclede 


school, Kansas City, Mo., 335 tons, to Con- 


Muskegon, Mich., high school, 200 tons, to Concrete En- 


gineering Co 

St. Lake's Hospital, 
Engineering Co 
road work, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 100 tonsa, to 
Concrete 
to Olney J. Dean & 


Missouri State 100 tons, 


Pending work includes: 
Roebuck & Co., warehouse, 
being drawn by George C 
Chicago 
Chicago, 
Water Street double 
ind 12, super-structure Section 12, 
to be taken Jan. 14, 
Filtration and water 
general contract 


Kansas City, Mo., 3700 
Nimmons & Co., 


Sears 
tons, plans 
architects 

City of tjoard of Local Improvements, South 
decking, Sub-structures Sections 10, 11 
200 tons: 1000 tons, bids 


Springfield, Ill., 
& Fisher, 


softening plant, 


600 tons, awarded to Cope 
Decatur, Ill 
Lilly Warehouse 
tons, E. F. Daggett, architect, 
West Bend high school, 
general contract awarded to 


oo 


Co., building, Indianapolis, 700 
Indianapolis 
West Bend, Wis., 100 tons, 


the West Bend Construction 


& Storage 


Fluorspar.—Recent sales of 85 per cent material at 
$18, mines, reflect a decline of $2 a ton. A sale of 1000 
tons of ground spar was closed at $32.50, mines. 


Wire Products.—Buying still lacks impetus, but 
heavier specifications are expected to follow the com- 
pletion of inventory taking by the jobbers. For mill 
prices see page 248. 

Old Material.—An independent mill has closed for 
5000 tons of heavy melting at $20.75 delivered, an ad- 
vance of 75c. a ton over its most recent previous pur- 
chase. A large melter has bought railroad malleable at 
$21.50 and $22 delivered, but the same grade has been 
sold by a railroad at $22.42 delivered, indicating the 
confidence of dealers in the continued upward movement 
of the market; in fact, practically all brokers are active 
in buying material at advancing quotations, and there is 
apparently no fear of an early reaction. Most grades 
of scrap quoted below are 50c. to $1 a ton higher. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chi 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows 
Per Groas Ton 
, be 50 to oes. 00 
Cast iron car wheels .. ‘ 22.50to 23.00 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 ‘Tb 26.00 to Hy 00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 27.00to 32.00 
Forged steel car wheels .. 24.00 to 24.50 
Railroad tires, charging box ‘size 24.50to 25.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut spast. 24.00to 24.50 
Rails for rolling .... 22.50to 23.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft. 22.50to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel. 20.50 to 21.00 
Frogs, switches and 

apart 21.75 
Shoveling steel . 20.75 
Drop forge flashings 16.25 
Hydraulic compressed sheets. 18.00 
Axle turnings ; 19.00 
Steel angle bars ‘ 22.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 
Coil springs 
Low phos. punchings . 
Machine shop turnings 
Cast borings ‘ 
Short shoveling turnings 
Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable 


Per Net Ton 


tron angle and splice bars 
Iron arch bars and transorme 
Iron car axies 

Steel car axles 

No. 1 busheling -. 

No. 2 busheling 

Pipes and flues 

No. 1 railroad wrought 
No. 2 railroad wrought 
No. 1 machinery cast 
No. 1 railroad cast 

No. 1 

Locomotive tires, smooth 
Stove plate .. 


Brake 


Iron rails 


gu: ards c ut 
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New York 


, : , F yo P ’ ‘ 
Slowing Down in Buying of Pig Iron and 


Finished Material 


ay rKe far 
I ‘ . 
rneé ‘ il for 
nt y mor nan 
whee :mpol 
f Worthington Pump & 
the market for 
+} econd 
' ry 
y nnage. Th 5 
} f 
e market fot 
A e market for 
: A+ Poff: ~ ] tne 
4 3 i _ 
' ‘ es in eastern 
4 
P ( ne $?: yl) 
}D 4 7 ° “ , , 
] erroalloys. DD! n prodaucel agall adavanced 
their ng price yesterday $5 per ton, bringing the 
pa d. It 1s understood 
th foreig y nd the domestic sellers 
f ition. Current deman 1 is 
( ar 1 lots, apparently for fill- 
1 [There are no large inquiries before 
rket and far as can be ascertained here all 
recent transactions have been on a basis of $110, sea- 
not yet established by sales. 
The spiegeleisen market lieter with total transac- 
tions amounting to only 300 tons the last week at the 
recently established quotation of $33 to $34, furnace. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices are unchanged pressure 
pipe and firmer than for some time. While there are 
reports of inquiries in preparation in New England, 
with the excey of the recent purchases by Boston, 
I has appeared from municipal sources. The 


City of New York, which has a small contract out for 
bids, involving a few hundred tons of pipe, is expected 


to come into the market shortly for a sizable tonnage 


European pipe is still being offered but no recent 
awards have been secured. Makers of soil pipe are 
fairly well booked for the next thirty days and ar 


holding firmly to present discounts. 


Warehouse Business.—Orders have fallen off further 


while prices remain firm. Some attribute the lull to the 
produced by 
Structural jobs are delayed, ) 
are slow, and this interfere S 


check on activities 


adverse weather. 


manufacturers’ deliveries 
| with warehouse demand 
Mills being pretty well booked, considerable | 
might be expected to overflow to the warehouse, but 
this is not the case. Spring steel jis slightly better 
After several months of a turbulent market in welded 
pipe, dealers have adopted a new schedul 
the adjustment being downward. Business In welded 
pipe is the one bright Spot; several orders were “ee 
for 50 to 100 tons and one for pt mage 
tending over the year. 
level. 


yusiness 


> of discounts, 


1875 tons, delivery ex- 
: Prices are firm at the new 
For other prices see page 262, 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The so-called regular con 
sumers are slow to enter the market for their cael : 
needs and a general lull in new buying continues, H or 
ever, companies which have made a practice of cuhee 
by contracts report a flow of specifications, but the 
market generally appears at the moment as having Then 
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well sold at the lower levels of 1924, so that now it is a 
period of digestion. The situation applies in a special 
way to the fabricated steel field; projects which could 
be ‘put through on a pound basis were covered, leaving 
those types of structure coming under a lump sum basis 
to be figured at more convenience. The General Motors 
Co. is reported to have purchased a large tonnage of 
bars on a basis of 2c., Pittsburgh, though the general 
market is, of course, 2.10ec. Any higher prices which 
mav be named are regarded at present as calculated 
chiefly to establish firmer the 2.10c. level, as no great 
tonnage has as yet been sold on this basis. The Ford 
Motor Co. is believed to have only a part of the present 
quarter’s needs covered, the seller not being willing to 
meet the Ford idea of price. Expectations were that 
plate mills by this time would be asking 2.10c., but 2c. 
is still the ruling price. One maker of strip steel re- 
ports the current purchasing as quiet but has specifica- 
tions in sufficient volume to run at a 90 per cent basis 
through perhaps the entire first quarter. Weakness 
now and then is uncovered in sheets, but only from two 
or three mills which apparently still are seeking to 
enlarge the backlog of orders. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.44c.; plates, 2.34c. to 

2.44c,: structural shapes, 2.34¢c. to 2.44c. 

Old Material.—All grades continue substantially 
unchanged. The recent sale of a small tonnage of No. 
1 heavy melting steel to a consumer in New Jersey at 
$22 per ton delivered seems to give evidence of com- 
tinued firmness of prices. Dealers and brokers are 
offering $18.50 to $20 per ton delivered to eastern 
Pennsylvania users. No. 1 machinery cast is more ac- 
tive than for some time and prices are stronger. No. 1 
heavy breakable cast is also firm with as high as $18.50 
per ton paid for delivery to some eastern Pennsylvania 
consumers. Specification pipe is unchanged at about 
$18 per ton, the buying price delivered eastern Penn- 
sylvania offered by most brokers, with $18.50 offered in 
some instances. Borings and turnings are still inactive 
and buying prices range from $13 to $15 per ton de- 
livered, depending upon the consumer. Most users of 
heavy melting steel in eastern Pennsylvania are fairly 
well covered at present and not inclined to contract for 
further shipments, unless there is evidence of the pos- 
sibility of purchasing at less than the price established 
by recent sales. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $14.00 to $14.50 
Heavy melting steel, railroad or 


CUCM aon eka ee ee 15.50 to 16.50 
RUS FOP COMING: 5. aie cs 090% 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 24.00 to 25.00 
DeOOl COP GRIGG. ci cecccces 21.50 to 22.50 
STOR COP DOB ies cvkcviceae cate 27.00 to 28.00 
Ni 1 railroad wrought 15.50 to 16.00 
POLO (ONG: 4 hau iacownyes ow 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 
not under 2 ft. long)........+ 14.25 to 14.75 
Stove plate hbo ie ee hie pat wna nee 12.75 to 13.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00to 16.50 
Cast iron car wheels........... 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 14.25 to 14.75 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
© quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast $18.50 

GS cs ce 8.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 5 ’ 

a ing materials, ete.), cupola size 16.50 to 17.00 
©. « cast (radiators, cast boil- 

ies ee ee ee 15.50 to 16.00 





> . > T 
Power Project of the Stanley Works 


om Farmington River Power Co., the majority of 
Whose stock is held by the Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., will undertake immediately an electrical power 
Project to cost approximately $1,000,000, in which the 
Frrmington River will be harnessed in the town of 
Windsor, Conn. Most of the output derived, estimated 
at 5,000,000 kwhr., will be used by the Stanley Works. 
he erection of a large dam as planned will flood a 


wide area of waste land and f 
and a half miles long, ne Seem: Lae See eee 
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Cincinnati 


Moderate Activity in Pig Iron with Price 


Trend Upward 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 13.—Pig iron sales during the past 
week ranged from single carloads to 500 tons, both 
Northern and Southern grades being bought. The larg- 
est reported sale was of 500 tons of Southern iron 
taken by a Louisville melter at $20, Birmingham, for 
first quarter delivery. A sale of 400 tons of Northern 
iron for first and second quarters was made at $22.50, 
Ironton. Smaller sales were made on the basis of $23, 
Ironton, for first quarter, and one furnace is now ask- 
ing $23.50 for second quarter. A large producer in the 
South has named a price of $21 for second quarter, and 
a Tennessee furnace is quoting $20.50. For first quarter 
the price ranges from $20 to $20.50, Birmingham. 
Jackson County silvery producers are now holding to 
the regular schedule for silvery irons, but Bessemer 
ferro-silicon prices are being shaded $1 per ton. An- 
nouncement of another $5 advance in ferromanganese 
for first half delivery has been made, making the price 
$115 furnace. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

CE Gk ue makes jak‘ een $24.05 to $25.05 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.55 to BE 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 


Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

2.25 eee senseceoecerce eceseroee 24.27 to 
Southern Ohio, basic (nominal).. 
Southern Ohio, malleable........ 





24.27 to 


Sheets.—An order is reported for 1000 tons of 
sheets at the full schedule, but against this are reports 
that shading of black and blue annealed sheets has de- 
veloped. However, in this district prices are fairly 
steady, quotations being 2.70c. for blue annealed, 3.60c. 
for black and 4.75c. for galvanized. Automobile body 
sheets are generally quoted at 4.75c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Activity—A fair amount of activity is 
reported, including inquiries from railroads for bridge 
work. A number of projects requiring large tonnages 
are reported to be getting active, and inquiries are ex- 
pected shortly. Awards were fairly numerous during 
the week, 3200 tons having been let. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Buying has been light. Several 
buildings have been awarded, but the bars have not 
been placed. Prices are fairly steady, the usual quota- 
tion being 1.95c. mill for hard steel bars, and 2.10c. for 
bars from new billets. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report business fairly 
good since the first of the year, and indications point 
to further improvement. Prices are very firm, and an 
advance in cold rolled products, bolts and nuts and wire 
products is expected. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: s 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4.35c.; bands, 
3.95¢.; shapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.05c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.55c.; open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 
5.75¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 


black sheets, 4.60c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c. 

No. 9 annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; common wire 

nails, $3.15 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.85 

per keg. 

Finished Materials—The demand has been mostly 
for small tonnages, though it is expected that with 
inventories completed there will be considerable busi- 
ness placed by consumers who have not covered for 
their full requirements. Prices are steady in the major 
products, and while it is still possible to do 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, on plates, some of the larger producers have 
advanced to 2.10c., Pittsburgh. Bars and shapes are 
firm at 2.10c., Pittsburgh. There has been little activity 
in wire products, and prices are firm at $2.60 for plain 
wire and $2.85 for wire nails, Ironton, basis. The New 
York Central Lines has closed for its 1925 requirements 
of track accessories, included in which is a round 
tonnage for the Big Four Railroad. This business was 
well distributed. A fair demand for bolts and nuts is 
reported, with prices steady. 

Coke.—Demand for foundry grades has been fairly 
active during the past week. Connellsville coke is 


Iron and steel bars, 
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moving better than for some time past. Despite the 
advancing prices, prices generally are unchanged, the 
range quoted last week, being still effective. 


Old Material.—There is little selling activity. An 
offer from the Wheeling district for heavy melting 
steel at $21.50 delivered, found no takers. Railroad 
offerings, though fairly heavy, are being quickly ab- 
sorbed at good prices. Dealers expect an active market 
to develop in the next few weeks. Prices, while firm, 
are unchanged. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b 
cinnati: 


cars, Cin- 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel......... . .$17.00 to $17 50 
Scrap rails for melting... 16.50 to 17.00 
Short rails 20.00 to 20.50 


Relaying rails ..... ‘ ‘ 31.00 to 31.50 
Rails for rolling.... oan 18.50 to 19.00 
Old car wheels .. ; 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.. 19.00 to 19.60 
Railroad malleable .... 19.00 to 19.50 
Agricultural malleable . 18.00 to 18.50 
Loose sheet clippings... .. 13.50 to 14.00 
Champion bundled sheets... 14.50to 15.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron borings...... : . 18.00to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 20.00to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 17.50 to 18.00 
Iron axles ..... 23.50to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
Pipes and flues.... 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling.. 12.50to 13.00 
Mixed busheling 10.00 to 10.50 
Burnt cast ‘ 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove plate 12.59 to 13.00 
Brake shoes 14.00 to 14.50 


Boston 


Foreign Pig lron Becoming More and More a 


Market Factor 


Boston, Jan. 13.—The pig iron market is quiet. A 
Massachusetts heater manufacturer, who was expected 
to purchase several thousand tons No. 2 plain, for sec- 
ond quarter the past week, has not covered his require- 
ments. Quotations on domestic iron are more or less 
nominal because of the unwillingness of furnaces to 
quote for second quarter delivery and because a major- 
ity of New England foundries have sufficient iron for 
first quarter. Foreign iron therefore is becoming more 
and more a market factor. India iron, in limited quan- 
tities, is offered at $25.50, duty paid on dock here, for 
silicon 2.50 to 3. Continental iron is obtainable on about 
the same basis. India iron, corresponding with our 
No. 2 plain, is reported to have sold at $24.50, duty paid 
dock here. Importations of foreign iron from now on 
are expected to increase. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.26.....$27.15 to $27.65 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 27.65 to 28.15 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... ' 27.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......... 28.41 to 30.93 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... «+. 20.92to 30.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.76......... 30.42to 31.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.26........ 29.60 to 30.10 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75....... 30.10to 30.60 


Shapes and Plates—The market for plates and 
shapes is firmer, although not actually higher, in that 
mills are obtaining outside prices more often than in- 
side. Shapes are $2.36% to $2.46% per 100 Ib. deliv- 
ered Boston common rate points, or 2c. to 2.10c. Pitts- 
burgh base, and plates $2.46% to $2.51% delivered, 
or 2.10c. to 2.15¢., Pittsburgh base. The largest con- 
sumers are fairly well covered for first quarter require- 
ments, although individual purchases of shapes and 
plates as well as of all mill products have been con- 
servative so far this year. New England railroads 
have not figured prominently in the buying on this 
movement. The Boston Elevated Railway Co. recently 
bought a round tonnage of spikes. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—R. D. Wood & Co. were the low 
bidders on 600 tons 6-in. to 16-in pipe required by 
Waterbury, Conn. New Bedford, Mass., has awarded 
approximately 200 tons of pipe to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. Foundries are well sold 
ahead on smal! pipe, some of them well into September. 
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Chicago, and Southern at $21 to $22, Birmingham, a 
leading independent quoting the higher price. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
.s follows, having added to furnace prices $2.1' 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham 

rail, and Sle. average switching charge fron 
Granite City: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $26.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

Oe Co onpetees eeu n eis COO 26.66 
Rasta . os scien woes 65 wee eee 26.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(path) ..cccsecnesteeeeuas oss weeeene 80" 87.17 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 





(rail and water) ....+eseeses 24.28to 25.28 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.81 to 25.31 


Finished Tron and Steel.—The Laclede Steel Co. got 
the order for 900 tons of reinforcing bars for the Fa- 
mous & Barr Co. warehouse, previously reported as a 
structural project, and 500 tons for the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Club. No new railroad inquiries have been 
issued, and small orders rule in other lines. 


Kor stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15c. per lb.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
shapes, 3.25¢.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No, 10 blue an 
nealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4.65¢c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting 
and screw stock, 3.95¢c.; structural rivets, 3.65c. 
boiler rivets, 3.85¢c.; tank rivets, 7g in. diameter and 
smaller, 70 per cent off list; machine bolts, 55 per 

nt: carriage bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 60 pel 
ent: hot pressed nuts, squares, $3.50; hexagons, 
blank or tapped, $4 off list. 





Coke.—Producers of by-product coke in the St. Louis 
district report that there is a much better demand for 


foundry grades. The colder weather has stimulated the 


demand for domestic grades. 
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St. Louis 


Active Demand for Spot lron 


Second (Quarter 


One Sale tor 


ST. Louis, Jan. 1 The f nsequence 
of pig iron for second quartel! ry was made by; 
the St. Louis Coke & Iron C . gy to 000 hae 
of foundry and wheel iron at $2 se, f 7 Gr: - 
City. However, the outstanding ( he reload 
in this market is the demand f rol ea Co? 
cern sold 1000 tons of spot o ne a : 
including seven carloads of Southern mak. ' “pee 
consignment A Southern maker al] repo 7 : ~ 
business in Spot iron. It is believe hat here ae hn 
considerable business done during January nd Fe 
ruary in small lots for quick shipment to me bien an 7 


first quarter requirements will 


greater than their 
purchases on account of their doing " 
than they expected, and in special lots need 
up mixtures. There is a demand 
contracts as a result of the good business ) 
enjoying. Stove plants in the district 
ventory, but other melters are operating with 
order file. The market is firm, with the loe, 
quoting $25 to $26, Granite City: ‘ 


Northern iron at $24 
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Old Material.—Advances of 50c. to $1 a ton are re- 
ported in the market for old material. Consumers in 
the St. Louis industrial district have been buying con- 
siderable scrap and added strength is given to the mar- 
ket by the attitude of dealers, who are extremely bull- 
ish, and are competing keenly for material. New rail- 
road lists during the week include: Mobile & Ohio, 500 
tons of miscellaneous scrap and 400 tons of relaying 
rails; Kansas City Southern, 2000 tons; Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, 1600 tons; Chicago & Alton, 1800 tons; Pull- 
man Co., St. Louis, 500 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, 700 tons; Southern Railway, subsidiaries, 650 
tons; St. Louis & San Francisco, 700 tons, and San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass, 1200 tons. 


_ We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows 
Per Gross Ton 

{ron rails So inaleh a tac rata . . $18.00 to $18.50 
Reatis: for 2OMGO <ci.nacdwed ccwen $21.50 to $22.00 
Steel rails less than 8 ft........ 21.50 to 22.00 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 25.00to 26.00 
Re laying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Heavy melting steel ....... .. 18.00 to 18.50 
He avy shoveling steel ..+-- 17.50to 18.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

SORES. ccaciessceemebacckxeees 20.50 to 21.00 
Railroad springs ..... 22.00 to 22.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings.. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires 20.00 to 20.50 

Per Net Ton 

Heel GUC DAE ...sscccuwanees 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel CRF GRIGG oo ii cdcean peu 21.00 to 21.50 
FOR: SAF DEIOO |. oe sc awe wicca ve 26.00 to 26.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
No < railroad wrought ..... .. 16.00to 16.50 
( ast iron borings va weal eee 2.50to 13.00 
VO, 2 UMNONN ha s.50ke cu ca eeee 16.50 to 17.00 
NO. 1 PeMRORE GbE coi .<s sok cen 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 1 machinery cast ........ °° 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad malleable ....../2212! 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Champion bundled sheets ....... 10.00 to 10.50 





The first pipe to be made at the new plant of the 
Gary Tube Co., Gary, Ind., subsidiary of the National 
lube Co., was rolled on Jan. 8. The No. 4 lapwelded 
mill was the first unit to get into production. Other 
inits will be placed in operation from now on and it is 


expected to have the entire plant in regular production 
before spring. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is perfecting plans for 

construction of a new hydroelectric generating 
plant on the Huron River, near Ypsilanti, Mich., with 
initial output of about 700 hp., using two 350-hp. turbo- 
generators. A power dam will be built, with backwater 


to form an artificial lak i 
g al lake about three mi _ 
ing close to 1000 acres. 7 st i 


the 
plan 
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Birmingham 


Pig Iron Sales Confined Largely to Small Lots 
—Prices Firm 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 13—While pig iron selling 
in the main is in small lots, with an occasional deal 
for a few hundred tons above the average amount, the 
market here is considered very strong and quotations 
showing an upward trend. The greater portion of the 
business is on a $20.50 per ton base for No. 2 foundry, 
with another advance of 50c. believed coming for the 
near future. Melt of iron in the home territory con- 
tinues steady, the various iron melting companies hav 
ing apparently much business in hand. This is a fact 
with the cast iron pipe concerns, both gas and water, 
and the soil pipe makers, the larger consumers of pig 
iron. Several of the soil pipe makers report no stock 
on hand and shipments now equal to production. The 
gas and water pipe companies have not piled stock 
for some time. All available blast furnaces of the dis- 
trict are to be gotten in shape for operation. Need 
of basic iron is increasing. The Gulf States Steel Co. 
has its fifth open-hearth furnace in operation at its 
Gadsden mill. The sixth furnace will be held in readi- 
ness to relieve one of the others. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$20.00 to $20.50 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 20.50 to 21.00 
DE Sitekhwetetsawaddweeedes 20.00 to 20.50 


Charcoal, warm blast ... ea 30.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings are again reported the 
past week by the large size cast iron pipe producers in 
this district with more specifications still in sight. 
Winter buying promises to be good and all plants hope 
to be able to maintain a steady pace through the win- 
ter. Quotations are still on the $40 per ton base, 6-in. 
and over pipe. No stock is accumulating with the 
pipe producers and considerable unfilled tonnage is re- 
ported. 

Finished Material.—The smaller shapes of steel are 
selling readily and shipments are in excess of the 
make. Soft steel bars are quoted at 2.25c., Birming- 
ham. 

Coke.—The demand for coke is considerably im 
proved and increased production is noted. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. is having some coke manu- 
factured at the Semet-Solvay Co. by-product plant at 
Ensley, and the Sloss-Sheffield company’s by-product 
plant at North Birmingham is operating to capacity 
also. The Alabama By-Product Corporation, indepen- 
dent, is shipping all of its output steadily. But two 
companies are making coke now by the beehive oven 
method in this district. Their product is being mar- 
keted promptly. Coke prices continue at from $4.50 
to $5 the ton. 

Old Material.—Considerable old material is moving 
in this district, mainly on contracts booked during De- 
cember. A little business is offering week after week, 
but the dealers are working on contracts in hand and at 
the same time keeping a steady watch on the market. 
The limits of the market of the old material dealers of 
this district are restricted by reason of freight rates. 

We quote per gross ton, f.0.b. Birmingham dis 

trict yards, as follows: 

Cast iron borings, chemical... .$ 

Heavy melting steel .. a 

Railroad wrough 

Steel axles ...... 

Iron axles 

Steel rails .... 

No. 1 cast 

Tramear wheels 

Car wheels .... 

Stove plate .. 

Machine shop turnings 


Cast iron borings 
Rails for rolling 


15.00 to $16.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
14.00 to 15.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
19.00 to 20.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
16.00 to 17.00 
15.00to 16.00 
8.00to 9.00 
8.00 to 9.00 
15.50to 16.50 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, has pur- 
chased a coal dock at Escanaba, Mich., owned by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. The dock 
will be remodeled and will supply the mines of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs company with coal. The dock has a 
capacity of 100,000 tons. 
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San Francisco 





Shapes and Plates Advanced—-Warehouse 
Prices Higher—Current Business Quiet 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 10 (By Air Mail)—Price ad- 
vances Of $1 in both plates and shapes, higher ware- 
house prices for bolts, merchant bars, band steel, sheets, 
plates, angles, channels, tees, etc., and a general stif- 
fening of prices in all lines, were the outstanding de- 
velopments of the past week. Current interest is com- 
paratively quiet, and as a result, new quotations have 
not as yet been tested. It is generally conceded, how- 
ever, that business during the next few weeks will be 
transacted on higher price levels. 

A number of fairly large structural projects are 
pending, and will probably be closed within a short 
time. Inquiries for two jobs, involving about 500 tons 
of structural steel, were made during the week, but no 
large tonnages were booked, with the exception of two 
jobs in LosAngeles for an aggregate of about 800 tons. 

The present temporary lull in this market may be 
attributed to two things: To the usual] slackness that 
comes around the first of the year at the inventory 
period, and to the fact that buyers, for the most part, 
have covered on their requirements rather heavily for 
the first quarter. 


Pig Iron.—Rumors of higher prices are prevalent, 
but no actual price advance has been made, as yet, in 
this market. Current quotations are very firm, but 
have not been severely tested because buyers have cov- 
ered on their first quarter needs, and there is not, at 
present, any large amount of business being done. The 
supply of foreign iron available is limited, although a 
shipment of about 2000 tons of Dutch foundry iron is 


en route. Current quotations are as follows: 
Per Ton 
*Utah basic $27.25 to $28.25 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.50 to 28.50 


**Scotch foundry 28.50 to 30.50 


**English foundry "8 50to 30.00 
**Relgian foundry 26.00 to 28.00 
**Indian foundry 2h 00to 22.00 


*Dutch foundry : 276.00 
*Birmingham, Ala.. foundry, sil 


2.75 to 3 


11.00 


*Delivered in San Francisco 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars, San Francisco 
Ferroalloys.—Swedish ferrosilicon was quoted dur- 
ing the past week at $86, duty paid, which is a lower 
figure by $2 than was quoted a week ago. As a result 
a few inquiries were made, but there is very little to be 
had at present. One importer has been unable to get 
an order filled by a furnace which has been supplying 
him for sometime. English ferromanganese is steady 
at $112.50 duty paid this port. 


Plates.—A price advance of $1 was made during 
the past week making the current quotations 2.50c. to 
2.55¢. cif. Further price advances are considered 
likely in the near future. No large awards were made 
during the week, although several jobs calling for 
fairly large tonnages are pending. New inquiries dur- 
ing the week call for about 600 tons. 

Shapes.—Quotations were advanced $1, and are now 
2.50c. to 2.55c. c.i.f. No jobs were awarded in this 
district involving large tonnages. About 800 tons were 
placed in Los Angeles. Inquiries for about 600 tons 
were made, and several fairly large projects are pend- 
ing. There are indications which lead to the belief 
that prices will go to higher levels in the near future. 
Waterfront improvements in this city now under con- 
struction exceed in value $6,500,000. 

Sheets.—Interest on the part of buyers at present 
is more or less confined. Mill prices are firm but un- 
changed. Warehouse prices have been advanced, be- 
cause competitive conditions locally are somewhat less 
stringent. Warehouse prices on galvanized sheets 
were advanced 20c. per 100 Ib., and on both black and 
blue annealed a price advance of 25c. per 100 Ib. has 
been made. Mill prices are as follows: No. 10 blue 
annealed, 3.425c., c.i.f., No. 28 black, 4.33c., ¢.if., No. 
28 galvanized, 5.485c., c.i.f. 


Tin Plate—aA large Alaskan canner has placed an 
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Buttalo 


Pig Iron Sales Amount to Fair Tonnage at 


Unchanged Prices 


| Al J Sales over the past week or ten 

d i ! ncluding three lots for 1000 
I'v f the were foundry and one was 

mal I \ bl rade was from the Fa 
Wi ! of the 1000-t lry was from 
downstate. rhe interest which booked this business 
sold it 2000 id in miscellaneous lots. 
An r inter t 10) f business, including 
one for 500 tor f i} lling was for first 
ind md quarter t he furnaces being willing 
to sell at $23 for second rter, t gh they have been 
turning dow1 t half | fered at this figure, 
relying on an upward trend to the market. An inquiry 
Lor 0UUO tons of basic ha appeared Of the ing v 
noted last week no aecision |! ‘ t ar che 
Isilon has yet been made to buy 
by the consumer asking for 2000 1 and the 4000-ton 
lot i believed to have been placed but did not come to 
this listrict. rhe $23 price appears to be firm with 
$23.90 for No. 2 foundry and $24.50 for No. 1 foundry 
The Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. i 


is 
reparing to put a seventh sta F } 
ee I 1 seventh stack in blast and another 
iterest is ) ar co + mera f 

ere preparing to increas« urnace operations. 
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No. 2 foundry z2.26 to 

No. 1 foundry l. 2.4 { 
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Lake Superior r 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills have comfort 
backlogs and there is less evidence of a disposition to 
press for business. Operation is 75 to 78 per end a d 
Specification is accounted good. Prices are firm. oe 
dustries in the metal trades are operating at a seiiee 
what higher rate than at any time in the past t . 
months, nearly all of them showing a substantial oa, 
provement in the clip of operation. Attractive har roel 
nages now being offered is operating against dis} 
tion to take on new tonnages of semi-finished m 
and this has brought about advances in the sh 


able 


¢ )Si- 
aterial, 
eet bar 
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and billet prices in the case of new inquiry. Stiffening 
of sheet bar prices is causing some stiffening tendency 
in the price of black sheets, though 3.50c. to 3.60c. is 
still being quoted. 

Old Material.—The market is fairly quiet. Cleve- 
land has resumed buying of mixed turnings and borings 
at a price of $17.50 to $17.75, or about $15 to $15.50 
Buffalo, and this market is being combed now to supply 
this demand. One of the local mills is reported to have 
taken a round tonnage of heavy melting steel at a price 
of $19.50 to $20, and this will take considerable of this 
material out of the market for some time. Demand for 
specialty scraps is not heavy. One of the local con- 
sumers is in the market for stove plate from time to 
time. All prices are firm at the mark-up last week, 


We quote f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel .......6+- $19.50 to $20.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under. 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Car WROGIB .csrceocuases .... 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings inte 14.25 to 14.75 
Cast iron borings .. sh emer ane 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 DesmnOlie occ cvswe sense . 18.50 to 19.50 
Stove plate ... . 16.50to 17.00 
Grate. BATE «sce. ; 14.50 to 15.00 
Bundled sheets ....... 14.00 to 15.00 
Hydraulic compressed . 18.50to 19.00 
Railroad malleable ... ...-- 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 machinery cast . .--- 18.50to 19.00 


Cleveland 


Renewed Activity in Pig Iron—Buying of 
Steel Not Heavy 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 13.—Mills continue to book a fair 
volume of specifications on contracts, although orders 
are not so heavy as they were late in December. Some 
of the buyers who are ordering only from month to 
month are now sending in specifications for February 
shipments. Deliveries are getting somewhat slower 
and now range from three to four weeks on steel bars 
and structural material. While some of the larger 
mills can make quicker shipments on plates, a local plate 
mill is filled up for six weeks. With most consumers 
under contract now, business is light, although some 
small lot orders are being placed from day to day. 
Manufacturing plants in the metal working field are 
getting somewhat busier than they were late last year, 
but their increased production has come mostly from 
operating longer hours rather than increasing working 
forces, Another lull has developed in structural steel, 
but a good volume of work is in prospect in the building 
field and steel bars for reinforcing work have become 
more active. 

. The steel market is firm, with prices well estab- 
lished at recent levels, and there is a disposition among 
leading sellers not to force prices higher. 


Pig Iron.—The market has become somewhat more 
active following the holiday lull. Cleveland interests 
made sales aggregating 25,000 tons during the week. 
A Canton consumer purchased 10,000 tons of basic 
not included in the above total from a Valley producer 
at $22. The larger share of the business the past week 
Was in second quarter contracts and one producer still 
has inquiries for 15,000 tons, mostly for the second 
quarter, One of these is for 3,000 to 5,000 tons of 
foundry iron. Sales include a 2,000 ton lot of foundry 
and malleable iron to an Indiana melter, and a Kokomo 
stove foundry is inquiring for 1,000 tons of foundry 
iron, Prices show a firmer tendency. For Cleveland 
delivery foundry and malleable iron is up 50c. a ton to 
9<3.00 at furnace for local delivery and one producer 
who has been out of the market for several weeks is 
antag $24. One Lake furnace interest is still quoting 
%23 for foundry and malleable grades for the first 
quarter, but has advanced to $23.50 for the second 
quarter. — While sales have been made at the high 
price, this advance was not definitely established dur- 
ing the week, as Lake furnaces took some second quar- 
ter business at $23. In the Valley district, the market 
— established at $23 for the second quarter. If 
: ere is any $22.50 Valley iron left, it is only for the 

rst quarter. Some furnaces are now asking as high 
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as $23 for basic iron. A Valley furnace reports sales 
of low phosphorous iron aggregating 5,000 tons at $29. 
These included a 2,000 ton lot purchased by a northern 
Ohio consumer. Bessemer iron brought $23.50, Valley 
furnace, in the sale of 500 tons. Pickands Mather & 
Co. blew in their B furnace in Toledo early this week. 
This furnace has been rebuilt and enlarged. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham 

Basic, Valley furnace 

N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1. 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 t 
Malleable 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent....... 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 


22.00 to $22.50 
24.00 
26.01 to 26.51 
24.00 


29.00 


Iron Ore.—Ore men generally regard it as settled 
that there will be some advance in ore prices for 1925 
and interest is now centered in what the advance will 
be. Some expect prices will be marked up 50c. a ton, 
others look for only a 30c. advance and others are at 
least hopeful that the advance will be 80c., bringing 
prices back to those that prevailed in 1923. Some 
furnace owners are getting anxious to know what the 
prices will be, as they are now selling pig iron for the 
second quarter and some of this year’s ore will be used 
in pig iron made in the latter part of May and in June. 
However, ore men are in no hurry to name prices and 
it will probably be several weeks before the new 
schedule is announced. Furnaces are now figur:ng out 
their mixtures and no definite inquiries have as yet 
come out for ore, although a few reservations have been 
made. Ore companies are looking for a good year and 
predictions are made that the season’s movement will 
reach 60,000,000 tons and may run to 62,000,000 tons. 
Shipments of ore from Lake Erie docks during Decem- 
ber amounted to 732,419 tons, leaving a dock balance 
Jan. 1 of 7,346,037 tons as compared with 8,049,276 
tons on Dec. 1, and with 7,981,432 tons on Jan. 1, 1924. 
Shipments from Lake Erie docks for the reason were 
22,840,927 tons as compared with 33,503,976 tons dur- 
ing the previous year. Receipts at these docks for the 
year were 31,576,103 tons as compared with 43,666,071 


92 


tons during 1923. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers are well filled with 
orders for bolts and nuts placed against fourth quarter 
contracts and some new business is coming out. Prices 
are firm. Most rivet consumers have placed contracts 
for the first quarter at prevailing prices. Rivet speci- 
fications are fair. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—The supply is scarce but nm 
further test of prices is reported. A local maker con 
tinues to hold to $40, Cleveland, for sheet bars, billets 
and slabs. Consumers are well covered for the first 
quarter and little inquiry is coming out. 

Steel Bars, Plates and Structural Material.—Stee! 
bars and structural material are firm at 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh. On plates, 2c. is the minimum price, and somée 
mills are on a 2.10c. basis, at which sales are being 
made. An Eastern mill is now asking 2.20c., but is 
unable to make sales at that price in this territory. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates 
structural shapes, 3.20: No. 28 black sheets, 4 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.45c No. 10 blue 
nealed sheets, 3.45c. to 3.60c cold-rolled ré 
ic.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.00c 
and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage 
3.85c.: narrower than 1 in., all gages 
annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib No 
wire, $3.60 per 100 Ib.; common wiré 
base per 100 Ib 


Sheets.— Most mills are well filled with orders taken 
at the old prices, and sales at the advance in prices 
have been rather light. Quotations of 3.50c. on bla 
and 4.60c. on galvanized sheets are still appearing for 
early shipment. Blue annealed and auto body shee 
are holding firmly to the regular schedule. 

Strip Steel.—There is still some irregularity in hot- 
rolled strip steel, with quotations of 2.25c. appearing 
when the material carries good extras. Bands at 2.40c. 
and hoops at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, are unchanged. On 
cold-rolled strip steel 4c., Cleveland, is still the more 
common price. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiries for reinforcing bars 
show an improvement. New work includes 600 tons for 
a sewerage disposal plant in Canton, Ohio, 1000 tons for 


t 
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a warehouse for the Smith Hardware Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and 750 tons for a factory for the Lilley Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Prices are unchanged at 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, for new billet steel bars and 1.90c. to 2c. for rail 
steel bars. 


Coke.—The foundry coke market is firm and the 
demand fair. Prices are unchanged at from $5.25 to 
$5.75 for standard Connellsville foundry coke for 


prompt shipment or contract. 


Old Material.—The market was active during the 
week and prices again advanced from 25c. to $1 a ton. 
A Cleveland mill purchased about 16,000 tons of ma- 
chine shop turnings at $17.50 to $18 delivered and 
several thousand tons of heavy melting steel was 
bought by other Cleveland mills at $21 to $21.50 de- 
livered. The buyer of turnings had to pay about the 
usual market quotations to bring out a round tonnage, 
and turnings in car lots are now moving around $17 to 
$17.25. Heavy melting steel offered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad last week is understood to have brought 
$23 in the Valley and Pittsburgh districts. 

We quote lealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


ec f 


i 


eavy melting steel $20.50 to $20 
ails for rolling . 20.50to § 
ills under 3 It 0 to 
ow phosphorus 25 to 
Cast iron borings >to 
Machine shop turnings 5 to 
Mixed borings and short turnings 5 to 
Compressed sheet steel 00 to 
tailroad wrought 50 to 
tailroad malleable 00 to 
bundled sheet 50 to 
ixle turnings 00 to 

i Hote 
busheling 50 to 
forge flashings 
mad grate bars 
» plate 

and flues 


I 
I 
I 
I 


melting 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


tt et et OOS 
= 


aoe Ss 


stampings. . 


Se oo 


as 


»00 to 


Detroit Scrap Market 


Detroit, Jan. 13.—With several of the mills and 
furnaces in the Cleveland and Valley district having 
bought considerable tonnage, there has been a slight 
lull in activity in the Detroit scrap market. There is 
every evidence of strength and prices of a week ago 
are holding with the exception of borings and short 
turnings which registered prices of $14.25 to $14.75, a 
decline of 25c. from previous maximum, and hydraulic 
compressed showed $17.25 to $17.75, a drop of 50c. 
from the high point of a week ago. 


The following grossa ton 


plate 


which 


prices are quoted on a 
basis f.o b. producers’ yards, excepting stove 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, 
ire quoted on a net ton basis 

Heavy melting steel 

Shoveling steel 
ind short 
ngs 
achinery cast 


turnings 


Automot 

Hydraulic compressed 
Stove plate 

No. 1 busheling 
clippings 


cast 


Sheet 


Wages of Sheet Mill Workers Reduced Owing 
to Low Prices Made 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 13.—Indicating that Midwestern 
sheet and tin plate manufacturers accepted business at 
reduced levels for shipment in November and December 
in order to fill order books is the 3.40c. per lb. average 
selling prices on numbers 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets shipped during the 60 days ending Dec. 31. This 
price disclosed today at the bi-monthly settlement be- 
tween the Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 
Association and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel ad Tin Workers is a reduction from 3.45c., the 
average two months ago. 

Tonnage rates of affected workers therefore decline 
1% per cent for January-February, 37% per cent above 
James H. Nutt of Youngstown represented the 
manufacturers at the settlement and M. F. Tige of 
Pittsburgh, president of the Amalgamated Association, 
headed a committee acting for employees. Shipments 
showed a substantial gain for the period over the pre- 
ceding business monthly period. 


base. 
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prices, have aided in a continuation of the 2c. per lb. 
minimum. It is claimed that small tonnages have been 
sold by fabricators, who found that they had 

tracted for more than their immediate requirement: 


Plates.—Quotations range from 2c. to 2.10c. per |b. 
Pittsburgh, the higher price being made on the smaller 
and less favorable tonnages. The recent purchase of 
1500 tons of plates by the Philadelphia & Reading, | 
tributed among several eastern Pennsylvania mills, « 


ablished a minimum of 2c. per lb. base, Pittsburgh. 
Warehouse Business.—Inquiries are for larger lots 
an for some time, but the total of business is 
mall. With more satisfactory orders in prospect, th« 
has been a slight inclination at times to shade qu 
tations. Swedish iron is off 50c. per 100 lb., now being 
ioted at 6.50c. per lb., base. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c.; iro 
(except bands), 3.20c.; round edge iron, 3.50 
und edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.50 
und edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates 
in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, ¥ in., 
c blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage 
black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.85c.; galvanized 
et No. 28 gage, 6c.; square twisted and de- 
rmed steel bars, 2.85¢ structural shapes, 3.10c 
imond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.30c.; yy-in., 5.50c 
pring steel, 5e.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.15¢ 
quares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.65c.; steel 
Op 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier 
ve narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.45c.; steel 
inds, No. 12 gage to 7, in., inclusive, 3.95c.; rails 
5. 206 tool Heel, 8.50¢e.; Norway iron, 6.50c. 
l'erromanganese.—Effective Jan. 12, ferromanga 
nese was advanced another $5 a ton to $115 per ton, 
seaboard or domestic furnace. As the majority of 
isers are well covered for first quarter this is ap 
licable to second quarter purchases. Business is still 
‘onfined to small lots, with an occasional purchase of 
is much as 100 tons. 


Old Material—Purchasing is confined to small ton 
nages, most mills being well covered for present re- 
quirements. No. 1 heavy melting steel is quotable at 
$19 to $21, delivered eastern Pennsylvania. Occasional 
sales of small lots are made at $22 per ton, notably 
one to a New Castle consumer and several thousand 
tons to a New Jersey user. As these purchases were 
somewhat special in their circumstances, they are not 
considered to have established the market at the higher 
level. The tonnage of scrap offered by the Pennsy! 
vania Railroad, bids on which were opened Jan. 7, 
went to a Pittsburgh purchaser, the rail steel bringing 
about $22.50 per ton delivered. Rolling mill turnings, 
nactive for some time, recently sold as high as $18 per 
ton. Heavy axle turnings show an advance of 50c. a 
ton. Other grades are unchanged. 

Imports.—In the week ended Jan. 10, 5104 tons of 
pig iron arrived at the port of Philadelphia; 3603 gross 
tons from the United Kingdom and 1501 tons from 
India. Iron ore imports were heavy, totaling 11,935 
tons from Algeria. A total of 6000 tons of manganese 
ore arrived from West Africa, 6700 tons of chrome ore 
from Portuguese Africa and 481 tons of ferromanga- 
nese from the United Kingdom. In finished materia! 
there was 308 tons of structural steel from Belgium 


ind 30 tons of hoops from the United Kingdom. 
We quote for 


trict delivery at consuming points in this 
istri as 


follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel] 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ...... $19.00 to $21.00 
SCPRD. TOUS 5s o-nv seas sine se ie we 20.00 to 21.00 
steel rails for rolling .......... 20.00 to 21.00 


No. 1 low phos., 


heavy 0.04 and 
under 


: ss . 24.00 to 25.00 
Couplers and knuckles 22.50to 23.50 
Rolled. steel wheels 2250 to 23.50 
Cast-Iron car wheels 19.50 to 20.00 
No 1 railroad wrought 21.00 to 22.00 
No l yard wrought 18.00 to 19.00 
Neuen aie (f as “ee : 17.50 to 18.00 
ibnadl teases tor steel works) 17.00 to 17.50 


and turnings (for 


blast furnace use) Tere 13.50to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel ; , 
ashiee a. a cc ccense) AS LS 
Machine shop turning s (for roll- 


ng mill use)... 


ren 7.00 8.00 
Heavy axle turning ot.5S ee 


S (or equiva- 


lent) 
; x nexees wsereeeee 18.50to 19.00 
: ast bor ngs (for steel works and y 
aces mill) tteees ; -. 16.00 to 16.50 
am weaaee (for chemical plants) 21.00 to 22.00 
as eee eee a6@4 6's 2 E d 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel ee 
plants 
nie ery SEC Le CT ee 18.50 to 19.00 
pene See en ee sttttteeeees 17.00tO 18.00 
Wrought iron ar eel plant use) 16.50to 17.00 


and soft steel pipes 


and tubes é cifi ; 
Shafting ...... “Pecifications) 18.00to 18.50 


Steel axles LE Se SS a ee 25.50 to 26.50 
. . t+UKOS FR Oee eeu eae 25.50 to 26.50 
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Control of Tod-Stambaugh Co. Acquired by 
M. A. Hanna Co. 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 13.—Control of the Tod-Stam- 


baugh Co., Cleveland, one of the oldest firms engaged 
in the Lake Superior iron ore industry, has been ac- 
quired by the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, through the 
purchase of the stock of Frank Billings, the president, 
who desired to dispose of his interest in order to retire 
from active business. Carmi A. Thompson, the vice- 
president, will succeed Mr. Billings as president. The 
company will continue its corporate existence for sev- 
eral years at least, but its ore sales will be handled by 
the ore sales department of the Hanna company. 

The Tod-Stambaugh Co. was organized shortly after 
the Civil War. It operates four mines in the Mesabi 
district and one mine in the Iron River district. 


British Pig Iron and Steel in December 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 13 (By Cable)—The pig 
iron production in December was 580,300 gross tons, a 
slight decrease from the November output of 583,500 
tons. The total steel output in December was 551,000 
tons, comparing with 672,800 tons in November. 

Comparative production figures for the British steel 
industry in gross tons per month are as follows: 


Steel Ingots 
ind Castings 


639,000 


Pig Iror 
1913, per month 855,000 
1920, per month 669,500 755.600 
1921, per month. 217,600 102.100 
1922, per month 408.300 5,000 
1923, per month 619.800 T07.400 
January, 636,600 594,300 
February 612.700 767.600 
March 668,600 900 
nn ES vee e 618,400 7 500 
May . ‘ 650,900 700 
June : 607,800 551,500 


eane css 615,600 300 
August 588.900 »27.500 
September 569,200 $45,000 
October 86,400 ; ,500 
November 583.500 ; R00 
December 580.300 51.000 


Readjustment in Warehouse Prices on 
Welded Pipe in New York 


After several months of confusion among dealers 
of wrought iron and steel pipe in New York, during 
which there were pronounced price variations in a given 
market, a new schedule of discounts has been adopted. 
This is a consequence of a long disrupted market in 
which the same product and delivery were sometimes 
available at prices representing a range of 10 points. 
During the brief period since announcing the new dis- 
counts, no price cutting has been seen. The re- 
adjustment is nominally downward from the previous 
quoted market and aims to allow a profit of from 6 to 
7 per cent. The new discounts are published on page 
262. 


Burden Iron Co. Blast Furnace Contracts 


Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, has been retained as 
consulting engineer in the remodeling of the Burden 
Iron Co. blast furnace at Troy, N. Y., as recently taken 
over by the Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corpora- 
tion. The contract for the steel for the new furnace 
shell, stoves, etc., has been let to the Riter-Conley Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The general supervision of the construction of the 
blast furnace as well as the by-product coke plant is 
in the hands of Leigh Willard, who is acting as mana- 
ger and chief engineer of Hudson Valley Coke & Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 


The Northwestern Electric Co., Portland, Ore., plans 
the erection of a hydro-electric plant on the Lewis 
River, to cost $4,000,000. 
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Action Against Steel & Tube Company 
Dismissed 

Action started by the Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration to prevent the sale of the Steel & Tube Co. 
of America to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
been dismissed by the Delaware Court of Chancery. 
In earlier decisions the plaintiff received adverse ver- 
dicts. Action is still pending in the Federal Court at 
Chicago. In the 18 months during which the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has operated the Chicago prop- 
erty, it has expended about $10,000,000 on improve- 
ments and contemplates further improvements. The 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation was a minority 
stockholder in the Steel & Tube company. 


Machine Tool Exhibition at Birmingham 


A running exhibition of machine tools is being held 
in Birmingham, Ala., at the Young & Vann Supply Co.'s 
quarters and all makers in Alabama and adjoining 
states have been invited to send representatives. Among 
the concerns represented are: The American Tool 
Works Co., Barnes Drill Co., Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 
Electrical Tool Co., Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Colonial 
Steel Co., Jewell Belting Co., Kearney & Trecker Cor- 
poration, Norton Co., Skinner Chuck Co., Smith In- 
ventions, Inc., Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., and the 
Warner & Swasey Co. 


Production of Refractory Brick in 1923 


Both clay fire brick and silica brick showed large in- 
crease in production in 1923, compared with both 1922 
and 1921, aceording to figures of the United States 
Census Bureau. The increase was recorded in both 
thousands of brick manufactured and in the value of 
the total product. In the case of fire brick the gain 
between 1921 and 1923 was 82 per cent in number and 
87 per cent in value. With silica brick the gain was 
146.1 per cent in number and 146.2 per cent in value. 

In addition, the increase in the value of stove lining 
in the two years was 52.3 per cent, the increase in the 
value of other clay products, including gas retorts, flue 
lining, ete., was 69.5 per cent and the increase in mag- 
nesia or magnesite brick, carborundum, chrome and 
bauxite brick and in magnesia, chrome, carborundum, 
carbon, silica and alumina refractories other than brick, 
including refractory cement, was no less than 179.7 per 
cent. The principal figures for that portion of the brick 
and refractory production listed above are given in the 
table: 

1923 922 1921 
Fire brick 449,570 $21,833,297 
Stove lining .217,970 799,579 
Other clay products 775,376 586,612 
Silica brick 12,855,067 


, 220.640 
Magnesite and other 


bricks and refractories 7,085,019 533.209 


Total of above items .$75.383.002 973.337 
brick 


$53,011 
Thousands of 
produced : 
Fire brick 
Silica brick 258.388 
Average value per thou- 
sand 
Fire brick $41.11 


Silica brick 49.75 


129,971 836,724 


~ 621,009 
186.547 


164,990 


$37.48 


19.38 


$29.99 
$9.73 


Moline Implement Co. Buys Plow 


Plant 
The Moline Implement Co., a new corporation with 
30,000 shares of no par common stock, has purchased 


from the Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill., its plow factory 
and its entire assets and business pertaining to tillage 


implements and kindred lines. Control of the new 
company has been acquired by a group of the principal 
employees of the old organization. The Moline Imple- 
ment Co. will start operations with assets of $3,000,000 
and practically no debt. R. W. Lea is president and 
general manager; H. B. Dinneen, vice-president in 
charge of production; P. H. Noland, vice-president in 
charge of sales and Alvin Brown, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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.D : TL Tp ‘| Bl SINESS Elks’ — — 3500 Bier ios , 7" 
| .BRICATED STEE J U. a Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 900 to 


- Waverley Sanitarium, Louisville, Ky., 450 tons, bids being 
. » > 
wards "1es th in Notable Volume Tal 
Award and anquiri Bo 1. S. Engineers’ Office, Cincinnati, two towboats, 150 


a 
After November Rush Nashville Bridge Co. low bidder on complete boats 
“ ; f fabricated steel work Hov i Shipyards & Docks Co., low bidder on hulls. 
, : Sheridan Road and Devon Avenue, Chicago 


t he essureé 
$ vanced t Le & Klein, architects 
] advanced, : / F 
: Inspiration Copper Co., plant in Montana, 1600 tons 
t I heen notewortny since. ; . ‘ . . 
' ; nae eats : : ransmission poles for export to Colombia, South Ame 
\ t ry ‘ y 1 e encouraging. 
| ’ : : int 10! ver 29,000 tons, City f St. Louis, water supply pipe line, 15,000 
, tn ’ is, and inquiries is opened Jan. 13. 
| th 25,000 tons a week Corn Products Refining Co., Pekin, Ill, 300 tons, bids 
\ week 
| Commercial Club, San Jose, Cal., 348 tons. 
: } ific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Burlingame, Cal., 200 
‘ Angeles, Cal., pipe line, 500 tons, bids close Jan. 25 


nd-Miller Co., Cleveland, office building in Lor 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 





Inquiries Appear for 8600 Cars, Not Including 


Passenger Equipment 


s The railroad equipment market was featured by the 
appearance of inquiries for 8600 cars, with the New 
York Central among the roads, also some foreign rail- 
roads. The chief items are the following: 
The Pittsburgh Railroad is asking for 20 single end in- 
Stru terurban motor cars, 65 double end one man motor cars and 
end one man motor cars 
Nat The Norfolk & Western has awarded the rebuilding of 
s a cars to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. and the 
783 gondolas to the Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Swift & Co., Chicago, are in the market for 150 stock 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka is in the market for 50 


rle sheathed box cars 


TI sout African Railways are inquiring for 300 high- 


ilo Rio Grande, Brazil, is in the market for 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville is in the market 
mrp t hopper cars. 
( Minas E. de F., Brazil, has purchased on 
comotive from the Baldwin Lo 
Canadian National Railways are in the market fo! 
type locomotives and 500 automobile box cars 
} of ( cago has closed on five switching 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Pacific has purchased one 3-cylinder 4-10-2 
American Locomotive Co. 
quiring for 250 hopper cars. 
Pacific is inquiring for 500 gondola and 500 
iches, 15 baggage cars, 5 dining cars and 5 
Seal 1 Air I s inquiring for 80 wooden caboose 
1 repairs on 1000 box cars 
Cotton Belt and the St. Louis-San Francisco are both 
the market for rolling stock. 
) Cent is it e market for 3000 box and 
a aa 
1] r Line, Chicago, is inquiring for 
] { f 
: j iquiring for 20 caboose cars. 
N t Hn] ° for 
placed 14 steel underframes (or 
I 5 tor cars wit} : N 
7 itor ca \ i the Siems Stembel Co. 
| | natiiv F 
, f nquiring for repairs on 250 wooden 
1 W Y I la cat 
\T ~ 
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schedy]) ye . 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Ss Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 

—A——__ a ( Sn« rt ) ———_— — - - H 

Electro- New New St New St 
Jan, Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
cde 15.25 14.87% 60.25 10.3714 10.10 8.17% 7.82% 
AS 15.12% 14.75 59.50 10.50 10.25 815 780 

Odes 15.12% 14.75 69.50 10.50 10.25 820 7.85 

ase 15.1244 14.75 ~--. 10.50 10.25 8.20 7.85 
RD. cicus 15.25 14.87% 59.25 10.60 . 10.35 8.22% 7.87% 
Eeaanwe 15.25 14.87% 59.80 10.60 10.35 8.221% 7.871%; 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price Wc. higher. 


New York 


NEw York, Jan. 13. 

Pronounced strength pervades all the markets, ex- 
cept possibly tin, which has declined from the high point 
of last week, due largely to lower values in London. 
The copper market is not active but prices are very 
firm. Conditions in lead are unchanged with quotations 
still higher. The zine market is again strong and 
higher. 

Copper.—Consumers are only moderately active in 
making inquiries for their needs which are apparently 
quite fully covered for the first quarter. Producers on 
the other hand are so well sold up that they are firm in 
their ideas of values and the minimum quotation today 
is 15.12%c., delivered, and it is stated that anything 
under this cannot be obtained. Some are even asking 
15.25c., delivered. There is one inquiry in the market 
for 2000 net tons. There have been sales of substantial 
quantities to domestic consumers, but the export de- 
mand temporarily is exceedingly quiet. During the 
week, because of recessions in the London market, 
prices fell to the 15c. level but are now back again to 
where they were a week ago. Lake copper is selling at 
15.25c., delivered. 

Tin.—Sales in the week covered by this report to- 
taled about 700 to 800 tons of Straits tin. Following 
the fairly large sales on Jan. 6 the market was dull 
the next day but about 400 tons changed hands on Jan. 
8, the bulk of this going to independent tin plate pro- 
ducers. After another day of dullness on Jan. 9 about 
100 to 150 tons changed hands on Jan. 10. Yesterday the 
market was fairly active with the total turnover close 
to 250 tons. In both cases consumers were the prin- 
cipal buyers with one large dealer a heavy seller. Feb- 
ruary-March deliveries were those most wanted with 
some requests for April and later deliveries. The mar- 
ket shows some signs of consumers being more fully 
covered for the first quarter. Speculative activity in 
London has resulted in lower prices there, the quota- 
tions today being £6 to £7 per ton less than a week ago, 
with spot standard quoted at £266 15s., future standard 
at £271 and spot Straits at £269 15s. The Singapore 
price yesterday was £277. Spot Straits tin at New 
York today was quoted at 59.75c. to 59.87%c. with a 
fair business done. Arrivals thus far this month have 
been 3480 tons, with 8390 reported afloat. 

Lead.—Conditions in this market continué very diffi- 
cult to interpret. The scarcity of the metal and the 
peculiar conditions surrounding transactions make rep- 
resentative quotations difficult. Values continue to ad- 
vance, the leading interest having twice increased its 
contract price in the last week. On Jan. 8 it was moved 
up to 10.25c., and on Jan. 12 to 10.50c., New York. 
Quotations in the outside market also advanced with 
the minimum at St. Louis, 10.25c. and with quotations 
of other sellers still higher. Business has been done in 
the East at an equivalent of 10.60c., New York. 

Zinc.—After a week of little change, the market yes- 
terday started to advance largely because of some im- 
provement in domestic demand, but more particularly 
from increased European demand, particularly Germany. 
Prime Western for early or 30-day delivery is quoted at 
7T.87l4c. to 7:90c., St. Louis, or 8.22%c. to 8.25¢., New 
York. These are higher than any priees during 1924. 
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Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel in wholesale lots are 
quoted unchanged at 29c. to 30c. per lb., with .electro- 
lytic nickel at 33c. 

Antimony.—The let-up in active demand has eased 
the situation slightly so that the Chinese brand is 
quoted today at 17.50c., New York, duty paid, for 
prompt and early delivery. Shipments from China are 
said to be again jeopardized by the military activities. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 27c. to 28c. per lb., delivered. 

Old Metals.—The market is strong, particularly 
white metals and demand is good. Dealers’ selling 
prices are as follows in cents per lb.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible -» 14.60 
Copper, heavy and wire ... 13.50 
Copper, light and bottoms . 11.75 
Heavy machine composition 11.00 
Brass, heavy .....-. 2 eaten ; 9.50 
Brass, light .. : eh OS — 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 10.25 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings ........ 10.00 
CAGE, BORUH .o osete cocvsvvesece ; ; 9.50 
Lead, tea ... —— 8.25 
mene. escace een ° 5.50 
Cast aluminum ; 18.50 
Sheet aluminum .. 18.50 


Chicago 


JAN. 13.—Lead, zine and antimony have advanced 
in a strong and more generally active market. There 
has been a heavy turnover in tin and prices have risen 
and fallen during the week, now being approximately 
the same as 7 days ago. Zinc is in good demand with 
prices largely dependent on the volume of foreign buy- 
ing. Lead is now so high that consumer buying is re- 
stricted to imperative needs. Old metal prices are un- 
changed. We quote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 
15.25¢.; tin, 60.50c.; lead, 10.75c.; spelter, 7.95c.; in 
less than carload lots, antimony, 19c. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
12.50c.; copper bottoms, 10.75c.; red brass, 9.75c.; yel- 
low brass, 8.50c.; lead pipe, 8.75c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 30c.; tin foil, 42¢.; block tin, 50c.; all buying 
prices for less than carload lots. 


New Interests to Expand the Republic 
Carbon Co. 


The Aluminum Co. of America, the Carborundum 
Co. and associated interests announce the acquisition 
recently of a part interest in the Republic Carbon Co., 
the management of which they have taken over. Plans 
have been made to extend the plant and enlarge the 
scope of its operations. The Republic Carbon Co. was 
organized by the Uihlein interests of Milwaukee in 
1920 for the manufacture of carbon electrodes. A new 
plant was built at Niagara Falls, N. Y., a description 
of which appeared in THE IRON AGE, Jan. 15, 1920. 
It has been in operation for the past four years sup- 
plying electrodes to electric steel foundries, ferroalloy 
manufacturers and to the electric furnace industry in 
general. The Uihlein interests still retain a large share 
in the company’s capitalization. 

The officers of the company are as follows: F. J. 
Tone, president; I. W. Wilson, vice-president; F. H. 
Manley, treasurer. The general offices, including the 
sales department of which R. L. Baldwin is sales man- 
ager, have been moved to Niagara Falls. 


Atlas Steel Corporation Sold 


Frank R. Collins, vice-president Buffalo Trust Co., 
acting for the reorganization committee of the creditors 
of the Atlas Steel Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
purchased the company for $250,000 from the receiver, 
John Lord O’Brian of Buffalo. The consideration was 
subject to nearly $2,000,000 in mortgages and $577,000 
in other secured securities. In addition to these liens 
there are $3,200,000 due unsecured creditors. 

Creditors plan to reorganize the bankrupt company 
into the new Atlas Alloy Steel Corporation, providing 
the sale is approved by Federal Judge Hazel. The plan 
is to issue stock to the crediters and turn over the 
company to another organization to operate. 
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Tank Plates Rivets 
ree, f.0.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills, base, per 100 lb. .$2.' 
are f.o.b. Chicago, base, per 100 ID.....- eee eeeeeees 
Sma f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills 
Structural Shapes 70, 10 and 5 per cent off | 
(freight allowed within zone limits)......... 70 off list 


Rails and Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. mill) 





Iron and Steel Bars 
‘ Rails, standard, per QrOSS tON...-+eerereeererseecnes $43.( 
' Rail light, billet, base, per Ib.......+-+++ee0- 1.80c. to 1.90< 
' Rails, light rail steel,.base, per ID....-+-++++++ 1.65c. to 1.75: 
' a4 Spikes, % in. and larger, base, per 200 Be vcitv $2.90 to $3.20 

a ' Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.00 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Bs oak¥e ee 3.2 
I k bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib.......-. 3.80 to 4.25 
Tie plates, per 100 ID. ....eseeceeeereerereeres 2.35 to 2.51 

} Angle bars, base, per 100 ccs <wkes'eine ieee 2.48 
st Hot-Rolled Flats 
Welded Pipe 
; (F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv 
6 1K ‘ . 45 19% % to %..... +11 +39 
Y to a 51 25 ly DM seeeesees 22 2 
‘ b . 56 42% - -wcnalneeae 2% 11 
' Cold-Finished Stee ‘ 60 48% 1 to 1%...-- 30 13 
1 to 3 62 0% 
Lap Weld 
; 55 43%, a. Aehe pee 23 7 
6 to 6 59 47 Zim aveare ds 26 11 
7 and 8 56 43% 3 to 6..c.os- 28 13 
: to 4.150 9 and 10 54 440 1 (O' BEvnwnen 26 11 
ll and 12.. 53 401% 
7 Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ly 41 24% 12 6x nccee 61 50% 
1 ‘ a - ‘ 5 
Wire Products nw 47 sei 4 to %..... + a | 
) ; 58 a7, | @.. «asaevoeee 12 
1 to 1! 60 49% | 1 to 24%%..05 3 14 
9 Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
aalvanized nails, shorter than 1-in., base plus.......... 2.50 2, «+s». 53 42 | S  ugwageunren 23 9 
> 5 to 4 57 46% 2% 20 4.000% 29 15 
114 to 6 56 45% | 4% to 6..... 28 14 
a to 8. 52 39% | 7 to 8.... 21 7 
y) and 10.. 45 93% | 9 tO Bheswccs 16 2 
11 and 12... 44 31% i 
To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
9 creased (on black) by one point, with supplementary dis- 

C ‘count of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% points, with 

. ; ; supplementary discount of 5 per cent. 

*1 per t off ] NotE—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 

67.00 Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. Chi- 
Si cago district mills have a base 2 points less. Chicago de- 
tl livered base 2% points less. 
ee reg ows Boiler Tubes 
1 th M mills $3 (F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
= to 2% in ote< Tae 1 1% AM... ccecenecese +18 
~ to 2% in 37 1 1% to 1% im........- + 8 
Sheets Bim... ee can | 2 to 2% Im.....-eee0 — 2 
$4 to 3% in......... 42% | 2% to 3 im.......+6: —T7 
BOR RS Bes enn as o. & 13% to 4% im......---- —9 
-_ a ee the above discounts, 5 fives extra are given on 
No T0< ip welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal iron tubes. 
B inne O ( ’ ae wis Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
No. 28 enn Cold Drawn 
n Chicago dist. mill. 37 1% and iié ‘i 55-58 | 3 and 3% im......... 36-39 
gy anc 1% in 47-50 | 3% and 3% im....... 37-40 
Galvanized sae pease 31-34 | 4 im... ewes ene eens 41-44 
Ni b. Pittsburg! oo ; ere ae ee 22-25 414 in. and 5 in...... 33-37 
N Chicas a. 2 to 6% In . 32-35 
' . 2 Vill B k Plat Hot Rolled 
N . , as ee ne n f 3 and 3% in oi 88-41 . 
| } co} ro ‘ 7 % in. and 3% in.... 39-42 | GS BMiscccssisecwunen 43-46 
i 7 ; 2c ve . ¢ . 

" than ee t points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
= te onl nae Sesvine tam standard. No extra for lengths 
lighter than at: &§ 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 

Ni g — ace 1 standard gage to be Held at mechanical tube list 

j aa nohiee ae Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
Tin Plate ! next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 

. allie per base Dox f.0.b. | irs satieshol Seamless Mechanical Tubing 

Sy ihe . . . zt Carbor nde 2 in . 

S | cokes, per base box fob. Ci wee at und r 0.30 base. yee ces 85 to 87 per cent off list 

St Aon mandy eet one nille en — = oS ay Ny 5%. 90 = ie ase eae 83 to 85 per cent off list 

lus usual differen S i ; , 
ie ieenemenan sone - rentials and extra for cutting. Warehouse 
lrerne Plate unts range higher 
1 Mors ntown or Pittsbu: Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
: ge 20 x % . 
: Cents per Ft . 
8-1 ) Ib ) : 
basi trie Nn : in. O.D. 12 gage.. 15 2\%-in. O.D. 10 Conte pee B°- 
: 8-lb. coating I C Aes 25-1b. coa i < in .D. 11 gage : 16 3-in O.D. ). gage.. 20 
> c g | 0-lb. coatir As 2-in. O.D. 10 gage > ‘ . - € BOGOc ccs 35 
15-lb. Coating I. C ¢ 8 age.... 1% 1\%-in. O.D 
g 1 14 40-Ib. coatins oes 2%4-in. O.D. 13 gage.. 17 5 4 -in op. ae:: 15 
-%-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 51%-in. O_D. = ones... 55 
248 2 . O.D. 9 gage... 57 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 

Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron... $5.65 
Old range non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent iron. ‘ 4.90 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron sid i 5.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent iron 4.75 


Baltimore 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.if. Philadelphia or 
lron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or ‘Algerian. 9.00c. to 9.50¢ 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.5 0¢ 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga 
nese, from the Caucusus, nominal..... 42 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 
ganese from the Caucasus....... 40 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 4k 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 
per cent concentrates.......... ma $8.75 to $9.00 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent CreOs, crude 
per ton, c.if., Atlantic seaboard..... 18.50 to 24.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
per lb. of MoSe, New York.... a 8 0« 


Coke and Coal 
(Per Net Ton) 


Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt $4.00 to $4.2 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt 5.00 to 6.00 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 150to 2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 2.00to 2.10 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines ; 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines 1.40to 1.50 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines : 1.50to 1.60 
Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 


nace, or seaboard, per ton . $11 $115.01 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b 
Atlantic port, duty paid.............. 110.00 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered... 82.50 to 85.04 
Ferrosilicon, 75 per cent....... 145.00 to 147.90 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained me etal. 90c. to 95« 
Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 
60 to 70 per ¢ent Cr., per lb. contained Cr ; 
GOMVeTed .ncccccccccsencsscscssscesees 11.50¢ 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. cont: 1ined vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 


ROG TE vacivs cot icnnddade cde Chenerareure 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated.) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 t 21 per cent...... $33.00 to $35.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 32.00 to 34.00 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 per cent, $42 
12 per cent, $44.50; electric furnace ferrosilicon 10 to 11 
per cent, $38, furnace, with an advance of $1 per unit for 
material above 10 per cent. 3 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, yu -00 ; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37 00; 12 per cent, $39.50 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 
Kentucky mimes ...ccscscccccvsccsccscccsvesseaces $19.00 

Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois and 


Memtuesy MiROR ..cccscvecccvccss peeves crcseeees 20.00 

Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium, fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, c.if a duty paid, 13.0 
oa te oOo 


DOF MOE BOM cccctécsveces Seeeeo sr 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 
Fire Clay: 

Pennsylvania ....... 


High Duty Moderate Duty 
. $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 


ee ae .. 48.00to 50.00 43.00to 45.00 
SY bc & ohes < ‘ ‘ . 43.00to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Ss « ese bes ..ee+ 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois ears 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri .. ceccccees 45.00to 48.00 38.00 to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, "per errr r 6.50to 7.50 
Silica Brick: 
PRE, on 5c. cos sweboevecsseneess 40.00 
GG dS de eo o's’ 49.00 
Birmingham , 54.00 


Silica clay, per ton.. S00to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per mot ton (f.o.b. Balti- 


more and Chester, Pa.)........+:+++-. 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.) .... 40.00 
Chrome Brick: - 
Standard size, per net ton........ 45.00 


Bolts and Nuts 
Machine bolts, small rolled threads. . .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, ‘rolled threads 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. .50 and 10 per cent off list 


Eagle carriage bolts. .......eeesee+: 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Rae BOUND ccc cvcdewoucteeneees 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .50 and 10 per cent off list 


Otiien' atyGe BOGGS dane > sonny dane cees és 008 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in. 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
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Prices of Iron and Steel Products and Raw Materials 





TT 1S OYQANLAGRNAELSLEARERADOACTRGE ESTOS LLMEC READIED OAD: NE 
Larger and longer siges........ 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square......... 4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons .4.40c. off list 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped. 4.1 0c. off list 


Semi-finished hex. nuts 


ve in. and smaller, U. 8S. 8....... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
% in. and larger, U. S. S.......75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small sizes, S. A. E.......... 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., % in. and larger... .75, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages.............. 80 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk ....«..80 and 5 and 2% per cent off list 
rk Ree Sy 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. . 48, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Washers ....6e. to 5.50c. off list 

The foregoing are dcliveret. prices for 1000 Ib. or over, 
except on stove and tire bolts on which a full freight allow- 
ance is made on 300 Ib. or over, for shipment within estab- 
lished zone limits, buyers outside of the zone paying the ad- 
ditional freight Washers and lock washers are quoted f.o.b 
Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 
(Prices delivered within specified territeries) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
SAE. VU.S.S S.A. E. U.8.8 


i 
4 -in $0.44 $0.44 %& -in $2.35 $2.40 
fe-in 515 515 a 3.60 3.60 
% -in : 52 66 | } in. 6.55 5.80 
ye-in. , 7 90 : is in. 8.90 8.90 
ig -in 1.01 1.05 4 in. 12.60 13.10 
ve-in, .. 1.38 1.42 ig in 18.35 18.35 
m-in. .. 1.70 1.73 1% in 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed within zone limits) 


Milled cap screws....80, 10 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened 
80, 10 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 
80, 10 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. 8S. thread 
80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. E. thread 
80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off liat 


Milled studs 75 and 10 to 75 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets, Bessemer, 4-in. and over $37.00 to $38.00 
Rolling billets, open-hearth, 4-in. and over. 38.00 to 38.50 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons.......... 42.50 
Sheet bars, Bessemer 38.00to 40.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth 39.00 to 40.00 
Slabs shaneeuarars « 37.00 to 38.00 
*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in 48.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in....$2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw igs ag $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75 .. 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75 . .10.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, acid...... .15.00 per ton over base 


Skelp, grooved, per Ib . codésbcnense petenese set 2c. 
Skelp, sheared, per Ib ‘ oat . 28, 
Skelp, universal, per Ib. . rere she cue 


*Chicago mill base is $50. Cleveland mill base, $48 


Alley Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 


8. A. E 
Series 
Numbers 106 Ib. 
2100*( 144% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carsten) . . . $3.00 to $3.25 
2300 (3% % Nickel) ..... 4.75 
2500 (5% Nickel) ........ ; 6.25 to 6.50 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) . 3.65 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) 5.50 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) 7.50to 7.75 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) 6.50to 6.76 
5100 (Chromium Steel) 3.50 
5200°(Chromium Steel) .. 50to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) oe . ‘ 4.26 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium pone steel) . eae 4.26 
9368 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)..... ee 3.60 
‘arbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 
WEE, <ottoe dah 6 htc ated ehe he «62 4c. 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 
Chromium, 0.15 Vanadfum).......... 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 
mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)............ 4.26 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 
mium, 9.15—0.25 Molybdenum)............ 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum s =e steel (1—1.25 
Chromium, 0.30—0.50 bdenum*..... 4.75 to 6.00 
Above prices are for hot- “aul 


ed steel bars, forgin ualit 
The ordinary differential for cold drawn ‘wee is te. ow 
ib. higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 16 x 10-in. the price for 
a gross ton is the net price for bars of the same — sis. 
For billets under 4 x 4-in. down to and includin 
squares, the price is $5 a ‘ante ton above the 4 x 4 biflee 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered ufac- 
turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 7 
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tions. In addition to membership in those bodies and 
various clubs, he is a member of the American Society 


>9ERSONAL |= of Mechanical Engineers; president of the University 
PERSO! I Club of Pittsburgh, and a trustee of Pensylvania State 
ae * College. 
i's aa ane death of William Whig- Mr. Hughes has been with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
1e vacancy created DY the ue : 


ham, vice-president In charge ol operations, Carnegie or its allied interests for — than 25 years. He was 
Stee] Co. has been filled by the election of Ambrose’ born in Mercer, Pa., Jan. 25, 1878. He was educated 
N. Diehl and I. Lamont Hughes as vice-presidents in in the public schools of Mercer and New Castle, Pa., 
charge of operation. M1 Diehl, who has been general and later was graduated from the high school of North 
superintendent of the Duquesne works of the company, sraddock, Pa. Upon his graduation he took up his 
will be located at the genera! offices in Pittsburgh and work in the steel industry, his first position being in 
W | have supervision of the Pittsburgh district plants, the engineering department of the Edgar Thomson 
whi h include the Homestead, Pa., works, Edgar Thom- Works, Carnegie Steel Co., in September, 1897. He 
oY works, Braddock, Pa., Duquesne, Pa., and Clairton, remained there until June, 1901, when he took charge 
Pa.. works, and the sev ral rolling mills and blast of engineering for the Union Steel Co., Donora, Pa., 
furnaces in Pittsburgh, known as the city furnaces and in January, 1905, went to Youngstown, Ohio, as 
and city mills. Mr. Hughes, who has been general su- master mechanic of the Youngstown district bar mills 


HOUUDPOUEDONEUDOOREDDODUDORNEDEODUHEHEADNERENDL ONY 





A. N. DIEHL I, L. HUGHES S. G. WORTON ROLAND GERRY 


LUNE NEEL DERE SURES AREREREEO NNER HELEE EO 


a _ : a ; - ’ —— a district plants, will of the Carnegie Steel Co., the district at the time in- 
eee cok ate : : all 0 —— and will have cluding mills at Warren and Girard, Ohio; Greenville, 
ae” Ceadin: seek Ate D, . ¥ . - lude — at Pa., and the Upper and Lower Union Mills at Youngs- 
ian dh Bieta ae as" ungstown, Mingo, town. Mr. Hughes was made assistant general super- 
a sumer n : mame 8 amuel G. Worton, as- intendent of the bar mills of the Youngstown district 


1} Duquesne works, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Diehl 
intendent at that plant and Day 


in March, 1906, and exactly five years later he was 
made general superintendent of these mills. He con- 

ceeds to Mr. Wi Ktanta fawn elas nn tinued in this capacity until Jan. 1, 1916, when he was 
ant ta Mie. Shin 2 y, el eee ees made _assistant general superintendent of the en- 

if a ungstown district tire Youngstown district of the Carnegie Steel Co., 

, whose operations at that time included the construc- 

cn ae was born in York County, Pa. “10” of the modern steel bar mills and a town site 


as general super- 
vid C. Burroughs suc- 


of a succes 


reneral Superint 1 { 7 t | 
g per nde! yet been made, 


eee eee ~ ( st rs sett d in eastern Penn- at McDonald, Ohio. | In June, 1916, Mr. Hughes went 
' aware 225 years ago. He received his ‘% Ojibway, Ontario, as general superintendent In 
ae ee ’ publ hools and was Charge of the Canadian Steel Co. project at that place. 
ae ok ; ae Pennsylvania State College with a bach- Contemplated operations here were necessarily de- 
or OL Sclesnce degree in ROR ‘ — sa . . . 
lg ne oe e in pe He | member of the ‘terred by the war, and Mr. Hughes was transferred in 


one yeat aduation he spent June, 1918, to be general superintendent of the opera- 
: ear in xpet ntal ; +a) +} : >} y -arri T : . 
np experim il agriculture in the Pennsy]- ™“0Ms being carried on at Neville Island, Pittsburgh, 
ani: periment os ; 





a eee - “ “ xin _ 9 te » ’ position Se Btates Steel Corporation for the Gov- 
i Duquesne works. After sev. or prince eel Co. at its rier ne ne construction of a projected ordnance 
ictal: ta: Olen, Mieed. Wein Beets trans ee , wre this project was suspended because of 
wlamt. asi -ale-anentien tater wns & ment of the sam 7 aon en the war, Mr. Hughes was made president 
furnace superintendet ? ly a a istant blast +1 ba aren Steel Co. at Johnstown, Pa., taking uP 
given charge epg TE ele : a » 1901, hh was me rd ( meres May 1, 1919, and on Jan. i 1920, he was 
capacity until 1915. wher aay oe ss - . ned in this a superintendent of all the qperations of 

superintend sh call ahs Duau viet = co oe ae as ee Steel Co. in the Youngstown district. 
furnaces. After being in that position for a vear ar, 5. G. Worton, new general superintendent, Duquesne 
‘ a half he served as assistant operating + oe a works, has been with the Carnegie Steel Co ieiie 1289, 
in the general offices in Pittsburgh for a a — om sre when he entered the employ of the company as a 
when the stress of the war work pla ae ae - laborer in its Homestead works. Later he became @ 
on that executive department. In ae as — melter and a melting foreman. In 1904 he went to the 
pointed general superintendent of the Duqu a ie ae Pa., plant of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Mr. Diehl has read a number of technical 1 ae a sebe ie eae of the open-hearth department. In 

eee mee 908 he 


fore the American Iron and Steel Institute; th was transferred to the Duquesne works, Car- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallure E 


negie Steel Co., as gs 
i the E ngineer a an Co., as superintendent of open-hearth fur- 
‘ > 4 ol y* : 4 . , sh 3 aces, ¢ 017 ; 
and the Engineers Society of Western Pensylvania. assistant ow 1917 he was promoted to the position of 
He has served as a director of both the latter orcanir,, a ee general superintendent. D. C. Burroughs 
ae AAU rganiza- the new acciet: 5 t 5 : 
e new assistant general superintendent, for the past 
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nine years has been in charge of the electric furnace 
and alloy steel department at Duquesne works. 





Roland Gerry and Robert Geddis, long associated 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, have 
announced their retirement from active connection 
with the company and with the steel industry. Mr. 
Gerry has been associated with the Jones & Laughlin 
organization 44 years and until Feb. 1, 1922, was 
manager of sales, cold-rolled department, having gen- 
eral supervision of sales of cold-finished steel bars 
and also of railroad track accessories. He was a direc- 
tor of the corporation until Jan. 1, when he resigned. 
Mr. Geddis has been with the company 30 years and 
until about a year ago, when he became general man- 
ager of sales of the Western district, including the 
territory west of Denver, he had been manager of 
sales in the hot-rolled department. He was also a 
director of the company. Both men had a wide ac- 
quaintance with the consumers of steel products 
throughout the country and will be missed from the 
spheres of business activity. 

Eugene C. Peck has retired as works manager of 
the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, with which 
he has been associated 25 years. His duties have been 
assumed by J. B. Dillard, wko has been superintendent 
but now has the title of general superintendent. Mr. 
Dillard has been with the company five years, is a 
West Point graduate and had the rank of colonel when 
he left army service. Mr. Peck was chief of the gage 
section in the engineering division of the Ordnance 
Department during the war and was army represen- 
tative on the National Screw Trade Commission, of 
which he is still a member. He is also a chairman of 
the standardization committee of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and chairman of the 
committee on plain limit gages. 

O. P. Hanchette, welding engineer, has joined the 
sales force at the Cleveland office of the Burke Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa., maker of direct and alternating cur- 
rent machinery. He will specialize in the sale of elec- 
tric arc welding equipment. 


Donald M. Watkins, until recently superintendent of 
the blooming mills, South Side works, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, and previously for 
several years engineering editor of Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant, has joined the sales department of the 
General Refractories Co. in its Chicago office. 


William J. Eberlien has been appointed district 
manager of the Williams Tool Corporation at the Chi- 
cago office, 549 West Washington Boulevard. Mr. 
Eberlien was associated with the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation at the factories in Greenfield, Mass., later 
being appointed store manager of their Chicago 
branch. He will take up his new duties after spending 
a time at the factories in Erie, Pa. 


Oscar W. Loew will assume charge of advertising 
and sales promotion for the Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, effective Feb. 1. 


M. C. Bias, purchasing agent of the Mitchell Motor 
Co., Racine, Wis., for many years, and previous to that 
connected with the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected secretary-treasurer of the Steel 
Products Mfg. Co., Racine, manufacturer of gasoline 
engine valves. 


A. C. Roeth, sales department, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant vice-president 
of that department. 


Malcolm E. Gregg, formerly district sales manager 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. at Cincinnati and 
prior to that district sales agent for the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. at Buffalo and at Detroit, has joined the sales 
force of the Inland Steel Co. at St. Paul, Minn., under 
B. C. Bradford, district sales manager. Mr. Gregg has 
been out of the steel business for a few years, his most 
recent connection having been with the Stromberg 
Motor Devices Co. as district sales manager at Buffalo. 


W. P. Kirk, district manager of sales of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. at Cincinnati, has been transferred 
to the New York-office, effective Jan. 15. He is widely 
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known in the Middle West, having traveled the terri- 
tory several years. He was presented with a traveling 
bag previous to his departure, by the Metal Trades’ 
Table of the Cincinnati Business Men's Club, of which 
he has been a member for many years. His place at 
Cincinnati will be taken by E. H. Gates, formerly of 
the company’s Rochester, N. Y., office. 


Gordon S. Rentschler, president, Hooven-Owens- 
Rentschler Co., Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturer of en- 
gines, has been appointed vice-president and assistant 
to the president of the National City Bank, New York. 
Mr. Rentschler has been a director of the bank for a 
year and is the youngest member of the board. Though 
his duties will necessitate spending most of his time 
in New York, Mr. Rentschler will maintain his resi- 
dence in Hamilton, and also the presidency of the 
Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Co. 


E. P. Hettiger, who recently retired from the firm 
of Hickman, Williams & Co., as Cincinnati partner, 
has been elected president and sales manager of the 
Kentucky Fluorspar Co., with mines and offices at 
Marion, Ky. He has established headquarters at Room 
1211, First National Bank Building, Cincinnati. 


Morton R. Hunter, president Hunter Machinery 
Co., Milwaukee, was elected president of the Associated 
Equipment Distributors of America at the fifth annual 
convention in Milwaukee, Jan. 2-5. William H. Ziegler, 
Minneapolis, and A. C. Blaisdell, Cincinnati, were 
elected vice-presidents, and William Louer, Chicago, 
treasurer. The association consists of manufacturers’ 
exclusive sales representatives in the contractors’ and 
general equipment field, and its members’ aggregate 
sales in 1924 were reported at approximately $225,- 
000,000. 


James F. Hamilton, who was connected with the 
works of the Worthington Corporation at Cudahy, 
suburb of Milwaukee, for ten years, has been appointed 
to take charge of a general sales office established in 
Milwaukee at 895 South Pierce Street. When the Cud- 
ahy plant was liquidated last July he was transferred 
to the Harrison, N. J., works, returning to Milwaukee 
on Jan. 1 to take charge of territorial sales. 


S. T. Thompson, secretary and general manager 
Duplex Engine Governor Co., has been elected vice- 
president of the Duplex Condenser & Radio Corpora- 
tin, with factory in the Sperry Building, Brooklyn. 
In his new capacity he will have complete charge of 
factory operations. 


Edward T. Moore has opened an office at 500 Cahill 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., for the general practice of 
consulting engineering and the manufacture of the 
Moore electric power regulator. He will specialize in 
industrial plant problems and in electric furnace in- 
stallations with which his regulator is closely allied. 
Mr. Moore was formerly chief engineer of the Haleomb 
Steel Co. at Syracuse and consulting engineer for the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


C. D. Steenburgh, formerly purchasing agent for 
the North East Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
joined the Precise Mfg. Corporation, 254 Mill Street, 
Rochester, radio equipment manufacturer, to take 
charge of purchasing. 

D. M. Howell, who has been with the New York 
Scrap Iron & Steel Co., New York, for the past two 
years, recently severed his connection with that com- 
pany and now is associated with the Debevoise-Ander- 
son Co. in the scrap iron department at headquarters 
in New York. 

Frank N. Sutter has resigned as assistant sales 
manager of the Morse Rogers Steel Co., Cleveland, to 
take charge of the alloy steel sales of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in the Cleveland district. 


William Ruddy has returned after 18 months in 
Paris, France, where he has been engaged in the re- 
modeling and introduction of American methods in the 
foundry of André Citroén, the largest producer of au- 
tomobiles in Europe. 


C. R. Lowrie, after having been with the Kilbourne 
& Jacobs Mfg. Co. and its successor, the Case Crane & 
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' a oa thro sai i] “ tive d tments, including JAMES A. BRETT, district manager at Cincinnati of 

. aa a genera irchasing agent and ending the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., died Jan. 7 at 

ee merintendent in charge of Hamilton, Bermuda, where he had gone on a holiday 

trip. Mr. Brett was born in Mount Vernon, N. Y., in 

1864, and when 20 years old became associated with 

er Charles Sprague, later known as “the father of the 

b. I a ae me fei - , trolley car.’ While in the employ of Mr. Sprague, 

neet Paes steel -°-s ir. Brett installed many trolley car systems through- 

\ He has | with this company Ter + the country and upon Mr. Sprague’s death became 

affiliated with the Westinghouse company. He had 

been district manager at Cincinnati since 1905. He is 
survived by his wife and two sons. 


Mi Coy ‘ r¢ dent ind gwenera mal Oey 


' 

: 

' 

| aaa ie aaieies salle offer CHARLES M. SrrucK, superintendent of the Struck 

} ho tel ae eae Construction Co., Louisville, Ky., was killed on Jan. 5 
aaa Decaknils SS W ae by a fall from a power house which his company was 

des ceaeiiat, Cait th Government officials and crecting. He was 38 years old, a son of the late Alfred 

ee eee ee a (: vcw,. Struck, and previous to his present position was with 

| : = ie ee the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. as civil engineer. 

: 

| 


oe pas iia ea CLypE O. SHERWOOD, sales manager of the Ross- 
ee Mace ace Dah tie a a ie Willoughby Co., dealer in contractors’ and mill sup- 
Mot Pines toe ania 4: conenitine Plies, Columbus, Ohio, died on Jan. 9, aged 46 years. 


WILLIAM J. STEWART, assistant superintendent By- 
cite dementia iil re Products Coke Corporation, South Chicago, IIl., died 
ahaa tamil de ie eli ae Jan. 2 at the age of 43, following a year’s illness. Mr. 
organization of the Purox Co., at Los Stewart was born in Sarnia, Canada, and became asso- 
Cal. as assistant manager ciated with the By-Products corporation at the time 

i i _ , its coke ovens were built in 1905. 


oclat yrofessor of metal 
wie: Slidlesaadier tee cated od MICHAEL RUPRECHT, aged 56 years, president Union 
Oe. Reserve Corps, his acceptance City Wheel Co., Union City, Ind., died Jan. 3 from an 
pted by the request of the Assistant cute heart .attack. Together with his brother he 
Professor Roush will serve as spe- founded the Union City Wheel Co. 20 years ago. 
ee eee ee shage gl minerals at the Army Indus WILLIAM S. ESTELL, secretary Adams & Westlake 
eo Saw WASHINGTON, and will devote a week, (Co,, manufacturer of railroad supplies, Chicago, died 
n year, this work, of pneumonia in that city on Jan, 4 at the age of 67. 
ago as manager of con 


5 ma DENNIS F. EGAN, eastern representative for Henry 
the Chicago Pneu E. Pridmore, Chicago, manufacturer of molding ma- 
chines, died at his home in Lynn, Mass., Dec. 31. He 

Ira C. J ( dent charge of en had represented the Pridmore company for over 3l 
appointed to Years in New England, New York and Pennsylvania. 


of G. E. Em He entered the foundry industry in New England as 
ge of engineer a molder when a young man. 


{ | pee! 


| eS HoRACE SMYTHE, president and one of the founders 
C1 = oes “a yp t Frank D. Chase, Inc., of the S. R. Smythe Co.,- Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his 
sey “aa eduled to add eeting at the La home in that city, Jan. 9. Mr. Smythe was born in 
salle Hotel, Jar rt mericat iety of Dover, England, Dec. 12, 1864, and was a graduate of 
he By west sngineer Modern Industrial Plant and Oxford University. In 1887, in association with his 

ee rother, S, R. Smythe, he organized the S. R. Smythe 
and formerh: Co. to engage in engineering. He was prominent for 
Limited. manu. 2 2'¢@t many years in the steel industry in the field of 
S Seat: Mies furnace construction and combustion engineering and 
direct f sale : had devised and patented many improvements in fur- 
fart thas ia ee oad _ hace construction and fuel applications. 


excellent ale 


| ployees can help in improving the qualits e ae ee quicksilver (mercury) was produced in the 
ts ustom« ( int oo ets nen ed States in 1924 than in 1923, according to esti- 

welies cual bn sleunet Anite ea _— ae mates of the Geological Survey, which place the 1924 
workmen would do their ‘a sa u total at 9600 flasks of 75 lb. net each, compared with 
‘937 flasks in 1923. California in 1924 was responsible 

for 7890 flasks, or more than 80 per cent of the total, 

The Western Central Association of Stove Mar while the remaining 1710 flasks came from Texas, 
facturers, at its annual meeting the ( we ores Hote a Nevada, Oregon, Idaho and Alaska. The average 
Chicago, recently, elected the following officers for the we bo flask during the year is given as $69.51 in 
coming year: President, A. D. Sperry. vice-nrecid on New York and $68.69 in San Francisco. The price at 
| Rock Inland Stove Co., Beck Island It’ ven — the end of the year was considerably higher, being $74 
| | George W. Page, Home Stove & Foundvy CG. x ent, in New York and $72.65 in San Francisco. a 
treasurer, John A. Underwood, Favorite & " = hy 
Piqua, Ohio. nn 





Bituminous coal production in Pennsylvania in 1924 
wn of $6,696,297 cont ak ie = 122,000,000 tons by the State Depart- 
over the Stet te aan based on estimated figures reported by 
he improvement in setae pea “5 Pennsylvania. The 1923 actual 
rete aed gets Kner ne Reatin pelea oie ee 
; 7 cee eee few reports received — 


announced this week, is a gain of $500.000 


The December payroll at Youngst: 
i December distribution and indicates t] 








ee 
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SLIGHT DECLINE IN SALES 


Comparative Slackness Due to Inventory 
Period 


List Issued for 15 Tools by National Tube Co. 
Export Inquiry Active 

UYING during the week fell off slightly as compared 
ie the December rate, which was due largely per- 
haps to the taking of inventory, usual at this time of 
the year. There was, however, a fairly large number 
of sales of single machines, and pending inquiries are 
being cleared up by purchases. There 
optimism as to the immediate future. 

A list of 15 tools has been issued by the National 
Tube Co., for its McKeesport, Pa., works. 

Buying by the automotive industry continues light. 
Two steam hammers will be purchased by the Nash 


is no lack of 


Motors Co., during the week, following orders just 
placed for seven drop hammers and 12 light machine 
tools. 

It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


New York 
New York, Jan. 13 
EW business in machine tools has not developed 
N to any considerable volume since the first of 
the year, a large part of recent activity having been 
that accumulated last 
particularly for the 


in purchases on 
month, but 
types of tools, is increasing 
been developing to noteworthy proportions the past 


inquiries 
inquiry, smaller 


Inquiry for export has 


few weeks with requests for prices on a wide range 
of tools from Japan, Mexico and Europe, added to 
the continued activity in purchasing of all kinds of 
machinery for Russia. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
tion is reported asking for prices on a few grinding 
In domestic busi 


Corpora 


machines for its European plant 
company has closed in the 
past week on Buffalo 
plant, including a turret lathe, and still has several 
machines The American Radiator Co 
which recently bought for its Buffalo still 
has under consideration the purchase of a grinder 
and drilling machine. The General Electric Co 
Schenectady, N. Y., has issued inquiries for a few 
additional 


ness the Worthington 


several more tools for its 
pending. 
plant, 


machines. 

Among the railroads, the New York Central has 
closed on several machines for which it has been in 
the market for some time and has two or three 
more pending. The Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
which has been buying heavy machines for boiler 
work and wheel turning, to continue 
a fairly active purchaser of large tools for some 
time. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad appropriation 
for tools will probably be made in the next week 
to 10 days and a fair volume of purchasing from 
this source is expected. 

The Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc., Pearl and Willoughby 
Streets, Brooklyn, has plans for a one-story automatic power 
substation at 2502-12 Tilden Avenue, 55 x 100 ft., to cost 
about $85,000 with equipment. E. I. Olson is company archi- 
tect. 

Thomas W. Golding, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, archi- 
tect, has plans for a three-story automobile service, repair 


and garage building, 75 x 200 ft., at 4459-63 Broadway, to 
cost about $85,000. 


is expected 
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appropriation for tools probably will be made within 
the next few weeks. Other large railroad lists are not 
expected before the middle or latter end of February. 
The Peoria & Pekin Union bought a number of ma- 
chine tools. 

Action on its pending list of 24 engine lathes may 
be taken during the current week by the Chicago Board 
of Education. 

Inquiry from foreign sources has been active, re- 
quests for prices having been received from Mexico, 
Europe and Japan. An order for six screw machines 
for the latter country was placed in Cleveland during 
the past week. Purchasing of a variety of equipment 
for Russia continues. 

December bookings of machine tools were the best 
since April, according to figures of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association. The December index 
was 25.44, or 42.3 per cent of the average for 1920, 
against 20.85 for November, representing 34.6 per cent 
of the 1920 average monthly bookings. The December 
showing is 22 per cent better than November and 
nearly 60 per cent better than June, the low month of 
1924. 


The Director-General, Section of Municipalities and Local 
Commissions, Savoy House, Cairo, Egypt, will receive bids 
until Feb. 15, for a quantity of water works machinery, as 
per specifications on file 


Motors, power equipment, conveying machinery and other 
will be installed in the printing plant 
to be erected by the J. B Albany, N. Y., to coat 
$750,000 


equipment proposed 


Lyon Co., 


The Consolidated Gas Co., 130 Kast 
York, is completing plans for a bond 
$30,000,000, a considerable portion of the fund to be used in 
with extensions and improvements during 1925 
including the construction of additions to gas generating 
and steam During the year, the 
company is said to have expended about $69,000,000, in plant 


Fifteenth Street, New 


issue to approximate 


connection 


power stations, etc. past 
expansion 


Robert T 
tect 


Lyons, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, archi 
has completed plans for a seven-story automobile ser 
vice, repair and garage building, 200 x 245 ft., at 109 West 


Fiftieth Street, estimated to cost $1,259,000 with equipment 


Malcolm H. Robertson, 200 Eleventh Avenue, New York, 
manufacturer of automobile lubricants, greases, etc., has 
leased the two-story factory at 604-8 East Nineteenth Street, 


for a new plant. 


A merger has been perfected by the Morkrum Co., 
cago, and the Kleinschmidt Electric Co., 
Brooklyn, both manufacturing telegraphic 
chines and parts, under the name of the Morkrum-Klein- 
schmidt Co., capitalized at $1,500,000. Plans are under way 
for extensions in the Chicago works on Wrightwood Ave- 
nue, to double approximately the present floor space of 40,- 
000 sq. ft. Operations will be maintained at the Brooklyn 
plant for the time being, with intention later of removing to 
the Chicago site. Sterling Morton ia president of the new 
William Kieinschmidt, secretary. 


Chi- 
Nelson Avenve, 
typewriting ma- 


company, and 


S. G. 8. Young, secretary Bombay, Baroda & Central Rail- 
way Co., 91 Petty France, Westminster, 8. W. 1., London, 
england, is asking bids until Feb. 24 for electrical equip- 
ment for the Bombay, India, suburban railroads, including 
rotary converter sets; substation track-sectioning switchgear 
and accessory apparatus, transformers, etc., for automatic 
substations; automatic substation machinery and auxiliary 
equipment, as per specifications on file. 


Rosen & Epstein, 1775 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, archi- 
tects, have completed plans for a four-story automobile ser- 
vice, repair and garage building, 50 x 100 ft., on West Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York, to cost about $100,000 including 
equipment. 
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yi 
. ; ; : generating int pipe construction and replacements are expected to cost 
en t co a : oe , approximately $6,000,000. 
Albany The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, has in- 
; ‘ suipment vestigations and estimates of cost under jay for the q 
; ea : 2 ie ‘ 7 ted on D electrification of different portions of its lines between Newark 
= for which plans and Philadelphia, as well as to Wilmington, Del., and 
st te Street Washington, and proposes to begin initial work in the near 
future An overhead wire system will be used and power 
/ Br will be furnished by the Philadelphia Electric Co. More 
than $10,000,000 will be expended in the Philadelphia district 
Atlant near The Schutte & Koerting Co., Twelfth and Thompson 
r Sand Lar Sout Streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of valves, steam speci- 
: It ete., is said to have tentative plans for rebuilding the 
‘a awhdiag portion of its main plant at Cornwells, Pa., destroyed by 
3 fox fire Jan. 7 with loss reported at close to $70,000 including 
‘ quipment 
asked on The Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 


Kin- Museum, has received the following inquiries: (43091) from 
Manuel Ugarte, Oliver 456, Valparaiso, Chile, desiring to 


t 


head vet in contact with American manufacturers of equipment for 


; d a proposed iron foundry and plant for lead pipe production, F 
. ' ‘ with i. the works being designed to manufacture sad irons, bath : 
1t Port tubs. ete., also equipment will be desired for the production 
a j of enameled iron specialties; (43084) from Rafael Rodriquez 
( y plat sting tee Barril, P. O. Box No. 517, San Juan, Porto Rico, wishing 
vine the to get in touch with American manufacturers of wire nails, 
cae ' anwter t st fall barbed wire, wire staples, corrugated galvanized sheets, 
. t bbl. per day, to be in- standard steel pipe and kindred specialties; and (43087) 
nlant wi st more than ‘rom Alfredo Corredor B. & Compania, 95 Cerrera 4a, Cali, 
dock-loading and con- Colombia, desiring to get in contact with American manu- 
pu 11 se electrically: facturers of agricultural machinery and _ tools, shovels, : 
hiner ex ‘ spades, etc. ; 
( 12 Jelliff The York Water Co., York, Pa., is planning for extensions ' 
ewal ward » general tract to thé in its plant and system to include the installation of two 
Allen ( rt ‘ Park Place. for a one-story ®4ditional pumping units and accessory equipment. 4 
ft roximate 330,01 G. E The North Branch Transit Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., is plan- ' 
ning to rebuild its repair shops and car barns destroyed by 
- g. Cor tion, 153-55 Frelinghuysen fire Jan. 6 with loss estimated at $125,000 including buildings 
zed to manufacture metal and machinery. 
I ng of a preferred stock issue The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 
t $ pract the entire proceeds to be Philadelphia, is planning for the installation of ventilating 
used for |] t ind nstallation of additional equipment at its Panther Creek Valley collieries, near 
I Tamaqua, Pa., to cost approximately $100,000, including 
United States " C Inc., 119 Mechanic Street, @lectric-operated fans and other mechanical draft apparatus. 
; a‘ turer of jigs, d gages, etc., has acquired The Christiana Machine Co., Manheim, Pa., is said to be 
[ e General Electric Co., at Ampere, N. J., planning the purchase of a planer, vertical boring mill and 
g g 83,000 sq. ft. of floor other equipment. 
, on Feb. 1, when the new The Board of Education, Shillington, Pa., is considering 
a — location The the installation of manual training equipment at its proposed 
ear : : 7 ae nite and addi- two-story high school, estimated to cost $100,000, for which 
Hy a a es it is expected to ask bids on a general contract at an early 
See ; Ph recently organized to deal date. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Ganster Building, Reading, 
sare nee pee : u nd in uncrushed silica Pa., is architect. 
: ’ : oe kor machinery and Tanks, refrigerating machinery, conveying equipment, 
2 eal eae : : oo ? a —— power plant apparatus, etc., will be installed in the proposed 
Washingtor Fnettetnwen Bt 9 ee. ee plant to be erected at Queen Boulevard and Honeywell Street, 


Long Island City, by the Breyer Ice Cream Co., Eighth and 
Cumberland Streets, Philadelphia, to cost $500,000. H. W. 








— . Breyer is president. 
Philade Iphia The Miller Lock Co., Philadelphia, is in the market for 
mata cat PHILADELPH Jan. 12 a ~ 22 New Britain chucking machine 
Pp oe | eing considered by the Air The Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Auburn, Pa., is in- 
Stones came : ( ! _ tow u ad Allegheny quiring for an upsetting and forging machine, 1% to 2% in. 
eos aoe - . . a 1 ! f new local capacity; also a straight side press with capaeity of a 4-A 
) ju ‘ { 1 n Ave ie, New Yorl Bliss or greater 
; r ae : — b r ¢ rest of tl The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is reported to be consider- 
Reicha = ee ee eee ic} t Streets, Phila es the purchase of the property of the Merchants’ Ship- 
ng plant 2 the Susqu rte - ; hire ilroelectric generat- building Co., Chester, Pa., for the establishment of a new 
' en eee : . gee a +s nit f Conowing 1LSSE mbling plant to cost more than $1,000,000. The com- 
: itput 480,000. It will r p., with ultimate Pa@ny purchased a site for this purpose a number of months 
: | pletion and estimated t "a t $4 ne “lite es be her cerenn isan _— * Philadelphia, but owing “0 
| | towel! tral M ter T e rit ‘ ’ luect ii es si ings, h se ‘chan’ d ss 3 = — —_ — ere — 
| 4 ised by the par ompal W r H an raped ee 
ie ae presid meme 
4 ind W nut tr t 
} Philadelphia, ha : ved . 7 oo were u alo 
44] In ia desiring to ect t Amer ant aie IDS will 1 BuFFALO, Jan. 12. 
| | of e melware. alv sip bcs. a | tabaeas B aa is = ived by William F. Schwartz, com- 
| ' a oe ae * . public works, Municipal Building, Buffalo, 
: The F. A. North « 1306 « nut Street. } si outings a ; ’ — oe surface condensers and accessory 
| | mnnutacteben Wi dates it dicks ager ee lelphia or installation at the Ward pumping station 
f : tory repair and rebuilding plant ae vs er = five- aS per specifications on file. 
we) $160,000 with equipment na es os The Carborundum Co,, Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufac- 
mo a ie aot to the Dies Bence aaa raced 6 general 
. | 7 a ; “ " - t of 3 ublic Work Pp idely George a one-story addition, 50 . - 0 a Se 
| ments in eed head eee ee The Whiting-Gramm | = Ste 80 eae ee 
) : : tion of nndits ak ac ee os include the installa y. 3 & iaikanie ee Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
| | aah auaniaiaanaaae ae woh - the T rresdale and other sient eb. Sie Contemplating the erection of a new 
, . I ations, estimated to cost $7,000,000. Water © manufacture of airplanes, motors, etc., to 


j cost approximately $80,000. 
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HERE is continued inquiry for single cranes in the over- 

head field and a fair degree of activity in locomotive 
cranes. Of the larger inquiries for overhead cranes, the 
General Electric Co. still has four of small capacity pending 
for Cincinnati, having closed for the nine cranes for West 
Philadelphia and three for Detroit with the Northern En- 
gineering Works. Action is expected before long on the 
120-ton overhead crane for the Phoenix Utility Co. and the 
200-ton cranes for the New York Edison Co. The Phoenix 
Utility Co., 71 Broadway, New York, is also asking for 
prices on a large hoist for a sluice gate, of sufficient 
capacity to lift 165,000 Ib., 40-ft. in thirty minutes. Messrs. 
Cc. P. Sandberg, 100 Broadway, New York, consulting en- 
gineers, are in the market for an 80-ton and a 5-ton electric 
traveling crane for the Royal State Railways of Siam. 

Crane awards have been fewer in the Pittsburgh district, 
but all builders have heavy quotation lists and are looking 
for good business. It is stated that no less than 60 cranes 
will be wanted by the Carnegie Steel Co. in the rehabilitation 
of its Homestead works, to say nothing of the cranes that 
will be needed for the new open-hearth furnace plant at 
Mingo, Ohio, and four or five cranes which will be installed 
in the extension of the bar mills at McDonald, Ohio. Jones 
& Laughlin Stee] Corporation will install a 15-ton Cleveland 
overhead crane at its river terminal and warehouse at 
Memphis, Tenn. This crane was originally ordered for in- 
stallation on a dock project in Pittsburgh, which has been 
deferred temporarily. 

Among recent purchases are: 

International Cement Co., New York, a 25-ton locomotive 
crane from the Link-Belt Co. and a 3-cu. yd. bucket handling 
crane from the Milwaukee Crane & Mfg. Co. 
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The Sterling Furniture Co., 16 Nelson Avenue, Salamanca, 
N. Y., has tentative plans under advisement for a four- 
story addition, 72 x 80 ft., to cost $75,000 with equipment. 
W. O. Frederickson is head. 

The Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Corporation, 
Binghamton, N. Y., is arranging for extensions in its power 
plants, sub-stations and power transmission lines for service 
in Broome, Chenango, Cortland and Tioga counties. The 
company is operated by the General Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 

J. H. Warder, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and associates have 
organized the Warder Paper Box Corporation, which has 
acquired the paper box and container plant of the Marsh- 
Burgess Co., West Third Street, Dunkirk, N. Y., and will 
take immediate possession. Plans are under consideration 
for extensions and additional equipment. 

The Lundell-Eckberg Mfg. Co., 22 Market Street, James- 
town, N. Y., manufacturer of metal window frames, has 
filed plans for a one-story brick and steel addition to cost 
$25,000 exclusive of equipment. 

A general contract has been awarded by the Buffalo 
Sintering Corporation, Marilla Street, Buffalo, for the erec- 
tion of a one-story steel plant to cost $25,000. 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 12. 


LTHOUGH the past week has not been devoid 
A of activity, buying has receded from the De- 
cember rate. The Nash Motors Co. has closed for 
two 2000-Ib., two 1500-Ib., and three 1000-Ib. board 
drop hammers for its Kenosha forge shop and is 
expected to place orders in the current week for a 
4000-Ib. and a 2000-Ib. steam hammer. The same 
company has purchased a few light tools, including 
eight polishing lathes, one surface grinding machine, 
a keyseating machine and two hand milling ma- 
chines. The Springfield Boiler Co., Springfield, Ill., 
recently ordered two American special boiler drill- 
ing units with two radial drills on each unit, calling 
for an expenditure of $29,000. The same company 
purchased a drill grinder. The P. B. Yates Machine 
Co., Beloit, Wis., which recently bought considerable 
equipment, has added orders for two Miero internal 
grinding machines. 

The large railroad lists in course of preparation will prob- 
ably not be issued until some time in February. The Peoria 
& Pekin Union, however, has closed for $60,000 worth of 
tools, including a driving wheel lathe, a car wheel lathe, an 
axle lathe, four hydraulic presses, several drill presses, a 6-ft. 
radial drill, and three engine lathes. The Elgin, Joliet & 
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The Crane Market 
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Alabama State Dock Commission, a 25-ton locomotive 
crane from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad, a %-cu. yd. 
ditcher from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

American-La France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N. Y., &@ 
5-ton, 22-ft. span hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co. 

Gulf Refining Co., Jacksonville, Fla., a 5-ton, 37-ft. 8-in. 
span, 1-motor overhead crane from Alfred Box & Co. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, a 25-ton gantry crane for installa- 
tion at Cincinnati, from the Whiting Corporation. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., @a 
3-ton, 25-ft. span, double hook overhead crane from an 
eastern Pennsylvania builder. 

Cc. H. Masiand & Sons, Philadelphia, a 5-ton, 40-ft. span 
overhead traveling crane from an Eastern crane builder. 

J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., Union, Miss., a log loading 
crane from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Baker Construction Co., Great Neck, L. IL, N. Y., a used 
10-ton, 40-ft. boom Brownhoist, crawl tread, locomotive crane 
from Philip T. King, New York. 

Public Service Production Co., Newark, N. J., a 15-ton, 
17-ft. 9-in. span hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Donora, Pa., a 25-ton, 75-ft 
span overhead crane from the Morgan Engineering Co 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, a 25-ton, 63-ft. 10-in 
span overhead crane from Manning, Maxwell) & Moore, Inc 
Shaw Crane works. 

Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, Ohio, a 2244-ton locomo- 
tive crane from the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co 
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Eastern has purchased a special Chambersburg 260-ton hy- 
draulic press for its Joliet, Ill, shop. Among the railroad 
equipment builders, the Streator Car Co., Streator, IIL, has 
purchased a 32-in. shaper and the Union Metal Products Co., 
Chicago, has closed for two Chambersburg 2000-Ib. board 
drop hammers. A 300-lb. Chambersburg board drop hemmer 
has been ordered by the Richards-Wilcox Co., Aurora, IIL 
The Chicago Board of Education may take action on its pend- 
ing list of 24 engine lathes some time this week 


The William F. Klemp Co., manufacturer of steel gratings, 
2131 Turner Avenue, Chicago, has purchased from the Clear- 
ing Industrial District 22,500 sq. ft. in its eighth industrial 
subdivision. The property is improved with a one-story build- 
ing containing 12,000 sq. ft. of floor space and is served with 
a switch track from the Belt Railroad. Joseph F. Hora has 
purchased the plant of the Klemp company at 2131 Turner 
Avenue and has leased it to the Anchor Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of concrete mixers. 


The Quality Metal Bed Co., 410 North Western Avenue, 
Chicago, has purchased from the Henry Schomer Co., 55,000 
sq. ft. at 1800 South Kilbourn Avenue, improved with a one- 
story saw-tooth factory containing 35,000 sq. ft. and served 
by a three-car switch. The buyer contemplates making im- 
provements costing $75,000. 

Edward P. Steinberg, 109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
is receiving bids on a one-story factory and store, 60 x 160 
ft., Indiana Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, for the J. G. 
Sanderson Auto Reconstruction Co., to cost $36,000. 


The Delta Star Electric Co., 2433-59 Fulton Street, Chicago, 
has awarded contract for a one-story addition, 54 x 126 ft., 
at 250-254 North Artesian Avenue, to cost $25,000. 


The Brass Foundry Co., Peoria, IL, is installing an electric 
melting furnace. If the unit proves successful, a second elec- 
tric furnace will be installed later. Heretofore gas-fired cru- 
cibles have been employed. 


The Wagner Malleable Iron Co., Decatur, LIL, plans the 
erection of a foundry addition which will include the con- 
struction of furnace and shipping rooms, to cost $60,000. 

The Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill, has acquired the foundry 
of Chambers, Bering & Quinlan and will utilize the building 
as a vitreous ware department in which lavatories and other 
plumbing earthenware will be manufactured. 


Fire recently damaged the plant of the Fruit Growers Ex- 
press Co., at Hast Chicago, Ind. 


The Tool & Screw Corporation, 1800 Fourteenth Avenue, 
Rockford, UL, will soon take bids on a general contract for 
a two-story addition, 65 x 186 ft., to cost $30,000. Peterson 
& Johnson, Swedish-American Bank Building, are architects. 


The Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Il, is 
disposing of a note issue to total $4,800,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements tn 
power plants and system, including the acquisition and 
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atews r » with additional machinery installation. A stock 
f $625,000 is being sold, practically the entire pr 
‘ 1c to be used for the work. Thomas F. Wilson is president 


ston & Maine Railroad Co., Boston, has taken out 
it to build a one-story engine house with repair facil- 
Cambridge Street. 

Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
Conn.. is said to be planning the early purehas f 
1ipment for its plant, including a 400-kw. motor- 
t with motor, starting devices, switchboard, in- 


as Plow Co. and the Charles H. Adams N } 
ior, Me., have been consolidated under the 
Thomas-Adams Co. to manufacture snow plows 
cnecialties, etc. The new company has arranged for 
| to East Deering, Me., where a main plant will be es- 

hed and operated. 
Crane Co., 115 Front Street, Hartford, Conn., wit! 
rters at Chicago, has awarded a general contract to 
the ] istrial Construction Co., 721 Main Street, for a one- 
‘ t 1ddition to its local factory branch and distributing 

r cluding improvements in the present building 
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' e n Oil Co., 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, manu- 
er of lubricating oils, greases, etc., is considering the 
erection of a two and three-story addition to its plant 
I rett, Mass., to cost about $55,000 with equipment. 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 12. 


B YING of machine tools fell off slightly the 
past week as compared with the one previous, 


+ ther : 
1ere is ho 


AT SATIRE 


lack of optimism regarding the 
futur Manufacturers confidently expect that the 
demand will shortly show considerable improve- 
A fairly large number of orders for single 
ines have been placed and many old inquiries 
being closed. A local machine tool manufac- 
rer placed one of the largest orders received, 
ng of three machines. Dealers report a slow- 
ng up in purchases, caused largely by the fact that 
' ventories were being completed, and also to an 
New England e) nt desire to wait until the general trend of 
isiness is more firmly developed. A large amount 
: 5 f business has been placed for electric motors and 

a 


nt 
t 


that an advance in prices will 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, will 





war t for a large addition to its plant, in which 
ng machinery will be installed. 
I G. & 8 Co., Cincinnati, will erect a plant in the 


Chicago district, contract having been let for the building 
Ww s expected will be in operation May 1. O. C. Huffman 


Ss side! 

7 Casey Boiler Works, Springfield, Ohio, has inquiries 

rake, $90 in. wide, to handle materia] up to one- 

thick, for power or hand operation. 

J. Saltzman, Carrolton, Ohio, and associates, have plans 

sement for a four-story automobile service, re- 

garage building at Canton, Ohio, estimated to cost 

Vit equipment 

Tennessee Electric Power Co., Nashville, Tenn., is 

rir plans for the construction of a hydro-electric gen- 

j erating stati n the mountain district in northern Georgia 
; ; est ted to cost $2,500,500 with transmission system. B. © 

* Ss e-president 

s The plant of the Miami Brass Foundry Co., Bacon and 

; HcDonough Streets, Dayton, Ohio, has been acquired by 

a George schm & Sons, 624 Wayne Avenue, hardware and 

glass products The purchasing company will devote its 

| : ‘ tions to glass exclusively in the future, and plans to 

tl } ed building shortly 
e Board of Education, Willard. Ohio, plans the installa- 
on 2 ‘ of manual training equipment in its proposed two-story 
, the gh school estimated to cost $175,000, for which bids will 
i me = ‘ general contract this month. Granville E. 
: } . ‘ t 


Bank Building, Norwalk, Ohio, is 


d Street, North, Nashville, Tenn., 


I a nquiries out for a hammer mill, Williams 
hp. Sip ring motors, three-phase, 60 cycle, 220 
a : a V Ss, and several 50 Kva. transformers. 
R y nufact on ‘ ™ 
adio batterie und ant . irer of ‘he Imperial Elkhorn C ; 5 . i 
| pe a ena ; I il Elkhorn Coal Co., Sergent, Ky., is con- 
| | r emp LZ 





. or extensions in its mining plant to double the 


es 
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present capacity. Additional equipment will be installed 
including hoisting machinery, power apparatus, et 


The Hopple Handle Co., Tiffin, Ohio, operated by William 
H. Hopple, is said to be planning the early rebuilding of the 
portion of its works recently destroyed by fire with loss esti 
mated in excess of $150,000, including equipment 


The Board of Works, Nashville, Tenn., has plans unde 
way for the installation of new steam power equipment at 
the municipal waterworks, including improvements in present 
apparatus, estimated to cost $200,000. 


The Love Motor Generator Co., Columbus, Ohio, organized 
with capital stock of $50,000, will manufacture generating 
equipment. Contracts will be awarded soon for the work 
since the company is not planning to build for a while 
Robert E. Love is one of the principals 


The Shartle Machine Co., P. O. Box 412, Columbus 
in the market for two or three 500-hp. water-tube boilers 
either Stirling or Babcock & Wilcox, to meet the Ohio boile: 
inspection for not less than 180 Ib. working pressure It is 
to be complete but without stacks. George Shartle is pres 
ident 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 12 


OMENTUM is gradually being gained by the 
redatiteen market, which since the opening 
of the year has shown signs of substantial bette: 
ment. Inquiry is improving and sales are more ac- 
tive. Local industries have been buying a limited 
amount of equipment. The employment situation in 
foundries and machine shops have improved mate 
rially since the holidays, and a number of payrolls 
have reached a new peak since last summer. Manu 
facturers of farm machinery are preparing the way 
for meeting the best demand in at least four years 
and may be expected to be important factors in 
equipment buying within a relatively short time 
The Crane Co., Chicago, has purchased the property 
Market and Pearl Streets, in Oshkosh, Wis., and will raze the 
buildings to provide for a new branch shop, warehouse an 
office building, 78 x 240 ft., two stories and basement. T. ! 
Brady is manager of the Oshkosh branch 
The Frank Hamacheck Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis., tl 
corporated recently with $500,000 capital to take over the 
foundry and machine shop business of Frank Hamacheck, Sr 
who becomes president, expects to enlarge its works and pro 
vide additional equipment, largely to increase its principal! 
output, that of green pea-hulling machinery, used in car 
neries. V. A. Hamacheck is vice-president; E. W. Classe 
secretary, and Frank Hamacheck, Jr., treasurer 


The Val-Tul Corporation of Milwaukee has been organized 
by Frank Alioto, 273 Jefferson Street, and associates to 
manufacture a line of manual tools and special] automotive 
appliances, valve adjusters, et« A shop is to be equipped 
once in leased quarters. 

The Special Machinery & Mfg. Co., 1919 St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee, sustained an estimated loss of $5,000 by fire 
Jan. 5. The rear end of the machine shop was burned, but 
repairs are being made and only unimportant replacements 
of equipment will be necessary Max P. Janisch is general 
manager. 


The Drummond Packing Co.. Eau Claire. Wis.. meat 
packer, has engaged the B. K. Gibson Co., consulting engi- 
neer, 624 South Michigan Street, Chicago, to design a fourth 
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Ceneuriva Photo- 

graphic Displays, Charts 
and Early Models, Showing 
the Progress of Industries 
from Earliest Beginnings 
Down to the Present Time, 
Featured an Exhibit by the 
National Museum of Engi- 
neering and Industry at the 
Recent Power Show in New 
York. The exhibit was a 
step in the movement to com 
plete a national endowment 
of $10,000,000 to establish a 
great museum of engineering 
and industry at Washington 


story addition to its plant. With equipment the work will cost 
ibout $38,000 


The Fond du Lac, Wis., Board of Education will close 
bids Jan. 31 for the construction of two $200,000 additions 
one to the Roosevelt junior high and vocational school, and 
the other to the Central high school. Plans are by Perkins 
Fellows & Hamilton, 814 Tower Court, Chicago, architects 
The structures are to be completed Sept. 1 and equipment 
will be purchased about Aug. 1. J. F. Hohensee is secretary 


f the school board 





Cleveland 


CLEVELA Jan. 12 


HILE there is a fair demand for single ma 
W chines, the increased activity looked for afte: 
the first of the year has not yet developed and new 
inquiries are confined for the most part to sing 
nachines. There is still a tendency among buyers 
to withhold purchases until machines are actually 
needed. The automobile field continues quiet. Japan 

the only export market that is showing any lif 
and recent orders from that country include six au 
tomatic serew machines placed with a Cleveland 
manufacturer The Marvel Equipment Co., Cleve 
land, maker of automobile accessories, purchased a 
ress during the week and will build extensions for 
which a number of tools will probably be required 

Used machinery is in good demand and there is a 
scarcity of plain milling machines and shapers i: 


gor xd tools 


The Austin C Cleveland, has recently taken the following 
ntracts for new plants and extensions: Repair shop and 
torage building for the Rolls-Royce Co. of America, In 

Springfield, Mase one story factory for the F. W. Wake 

field Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio; steel frame buildings for 

the Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Buffalo: office building, 6° x 

‘0 ft. and factory buildings, 72 x 320 ft. for the G. & W 

Electric Specialty Co., Chicago, manufacturer of high tension 

fuse boxes and specialties and one story steel frame building 
i x 125 ft. for the Delta Star Electric Co., Chicago, mann 

facturer of high tension power line equipment. 

The Mueller Electric Co., 1583 East Thirty-first Street, 
Cleveland, has taken bids for a one-story addition, 38 x 60 ft 
The George S. Rider Co., Century Building, is structura) 
engineer 

The Stark Brick Co., East Canton, Ohio, will build two 
ne-story factory buildings, 45 x 100 ft. and 72 x 100 ft, 

pectively Contract for the structural steel and erection 

is been placed with the Canton Bridge Co 

A. W. Murphy, Penton Building, Cleveland, is having 

ans prepared for a two-story and basement building, 40 x 
ft for light manufacturing purposes 

The Renedy Mfg. Co., Van Wert, Ohio, manufacturer of 

eet metal products, has taken bids for a one-stery and 
basement factory, 100 x 100 ft. 


Manual training and metal-working departments will be 
provided in the new Garfield high school, Akron, Ohio, con- 
tract for which has just been awarded. 

A. H. Robinson, 5103 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of heating furnaces, is having plans prepared for 
two one-story factory buildings, one 60 x 66 ft. and the other 
60 x 100 ft. to be built in Olmstead Falls, Ohio 


H. 8S. Willard, Jr.. and associates, Wellton, Ohio, have 
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preliminary plans for a one-story ! indry, 100 x 200 ft., 
for which considerable equipment will be required. 

The Herbrand Co., Fremont, Ohio, manufacturer of forg- 
ngs, etc., has awarded a general contract to the Steinle & 
Wolfe Construction Co., Fremont, for a one-story steam- 
perated power plant with capacity of 500 hp., for service at 

proposed new plant 


Detroit 


Detroit, Jan. 12 


ENTATIVE pla e considered by the Regent 
rr Stove Works, Mulberry Avenue, Wyandotte, Mich., with 


t office at 52 Ch Joulevard, for a new assembling 
I t and other worl to replace the portion of its plant 
destr ed b fir ‘ loss reported in excess 
r. jent 
Cc. L. Frost Gr 1 Rapids, Mich., manufacturers 


iware | ‘ pleted plans for a new fac 
ind will pr ed at once with foundations. It is ¢ 
ted to cost $50,000 
Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Co., Twelfth Street and 
Detroit Railr 1, Detroit completing plans for new 
rks, consisting of three buildings and power house to cost 
100 with equipment Frank Zagelmeyer is president 
The Cass-Baltimore Gara Co Detroit, has leased a 
ree-story and basement building, 120 x 155 ft., to be erected 
it Cass and Baltimore Avenues, Detroit, estimated to cost 
$150,000, for a new ervice, repair and gara building 
Albert Kahn, Marquette Building irchitect 
TI Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, is arranging a 1925 con- 
I 1 and improvement program to cost approximately 
$16,000,000. The work will include extensions in the power 
lant at Trenton Chanr ir Trentor Mich to develop 
tal output of 150,000 kw teel tower transmission lines, 
itomatic substatlor and existing stations 
ystem 
Peerless Portland Cement Co., First National Bank 
lding, Detroit, is dispo f a bond issue of $1,750,000, 
rtion of the proceeds to be used for the completion of 
w mill now build on the River Rouge, 
troit city limit Colonel William M. Hatch is president. 
l Common Council, Escanaba, Mich., has preliminary 
for tt electr atior f the municipal waterworks 
mproyv pu j ery and auxiliary ap- 
} ( ne! I ver Co Jack I Mich is planning 
i t on d improve nt program during 1925 at 
I 0, Mich ind vicini 


timated to cost $1,000,000, 
Aditio ly ‘ — - sty. : 
additional power station construction, line exten- 
equipment, et 
The Bryant Paper ( 
is awarded a general 


lar Street. for 


‘o., Aleott Street, Kalamazoo, Mich 
ontract to Ray D. Boyer, 208 West 


ry machine shop, to cost $30,000 


Jan, 12 


St. Louis 


B: . a: : Jar by Charles N. Hamil- 
0 city Clerk W imk: ( fos 


juipment for 
ipal waterworks and 


1 electric power plant, 
np room, filter plant power house 


including 


‘ and cooling pond; hy- 
draulically-operated filter : 





jUuipment with capacity of 500,006 
per day, one -gal. per 1 marine engine unit 
ne one 250 gal. per m tor-driven pumping units 
00-hp. oil engine enerator t plete with ol 
tanh witchboard appar \ V Lon ‘ 
Colcord Building, O ma ¢ ) se 
neey 
he Arka ] & Cold St 
1 neil I ai 
i ring pl ip} XII , ; 
? t 
Kar ( & W e { IK ( Kat 
LK ] ( Hall, treasu \ I I 
Feb. 1 for posed plar St 
t Termina ind will erect tl } 
i labor, i x é ory I 
and 80 x 250 respect ly The in ulation w ! a: 
wire and nail machinery, hydraulic m ‘ ve 
c It will « 


ipproximately $ 


The Gay Oil Co., 301 West Thir 


Ar'ys is considering plans for a thre« . 
vice and r ir works with departn 
ture, battery and electrical work, « 
$100,000 wit! juipment T. J. Gay is 
Ovens, Power equipn t, conveying ma 
equipment w e installed in the addition to b rect 
the plant of the Kansas City Macaroni & Importi; an a - 
Campbell &treet, Kansas City, Mo., estin ated 4 ) a aaa ~ 
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Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story Eugene Field junior high school to be erected at Han- 
nibal, Mo., estimated to cost $175,000, for which it is ex- 
pected to ask bids on a general contract at an early date. 
M. S. Martin, Odd Fellows Building, is architect. 


The Common Council, Claremore, Okla., is said to have 
preliminary plans for extensions and improvements in the 
municipal waterworks, including the installation of addi- 
tional pumping machinery and other equipment, estimated 
to cost $100,000. 


The Packard Motor Co., Tulsa, Okla., has leased a three- 
story and basement building, 100 x 135 ft., to be erected at 
Twelfth and South Boston Streets, to cost about $90,000, for 
a new service, repair and garage building. A. C. Fabry, 
Commercial Building, is architect. 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan., 12. 


RELIMINARY plans are being prepared by the Standard 
P Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind., for several one-story addi- 
tions, with improvements in existing buildings, and the in- 
stallation of additional equipment. It is expected to begin 
work in the spring. Headquarters are in the Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


Motors and power equipment, conveying apparatus, steel 
rolling curtains and other equipment will be installed in the 
new five-story factory, 146 x 250 ft., to be erected at McCarty 
Street and Madison Avenue by the Eli Lilly Co., 700 South 
Alabama Street, Indianapolis, manufacturer of chemicals, 
compounds, etc., estimated to cost $1,000,000. Robert F. Dag- 
sett, Consolidated Building, is architect; and Charles R. 
Ammerman, Occidental Building, mechanical engineer. 


A. F. Hoppe, Indianapolis, has completed plans for the 
establishment of an electrical repair and parts shop at 3321 
East Tenth Street. 

The Marion Drop Forge Co., Marion, Ind., is said to be 
considering plans for a one-story addition, to be used pri- 
marily as a heat treating building, and for one crane runway. 
It is purposed to break ground early in the spring. The 
cost is reported in excess of $25,000. 

The Board of Trustees, Indiana State Reformatory, Pen- 
dleton, Ind., has arranged a general construction and im- 
provement program for 1925, to cost approximately $940,000. 
The work includes two new vocational schools, to cost about 
$34,000, and a one-story vocational foundry to cost approx- 
imately $20,000. Herbert Foltz, Wild Bank Building, In- 
dianapolis, is architect. J. H. O’Neall, reformatory build- 
ing, is purchasing agent. 

The City Council, Anderson, Ind., is planning to purchase 
a 5000-kw. turbine-engine unit for the municipal electric 
power plant, with accessory equipment. M. H. Downey, 
City Hall, is engineer. 

The Board of Education, Fort Wayne, Ind., is planning 
the installation of manual training equipment in the pro- 
posed Northside high school estimated to cost $500,000, for 
which Charles R. Weatherhogg, 250 West Wayne Street, ar- 


chitect, will prepare plans. Bids will be asked on a general 
contract in the near future. 

The plant of the Young Car Works, manufacturer of mine 
Evansville, Ind., was recently damaged by fire. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 12. 
"Tae Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 
Lexington Building, Saltimore, is arranging a fund of 
‘bout $7,750,000 for a construction and improvement pro- 
ae in 1925, including extensions and betterments in power 
plans, sub-stations and system. J. E. Aldred is president. 


Stoneville, N. C., has plans 
new factory and will purchase complete 
machins ry at an early date. A steam- 


: rated electric power plant will also be installed. D. C. 
Kickler is secretary. 


The Young 


purchase 


The Stoneville Cabinet Co., 
nder way for a 
voodworking 


Mercantile Co., Cedartown, Ga., is planning 


of equipment for a fertilizer mixing plant. 


Boges & Ikerd, Claremont, N. C., contractors, are in 
he market for ; 


a dipper dredge, Mario “ie « “Yy 
apacity. irion type, about 1% yd. 


The office of t i ‘ : 
‘i = the chief of air service. United States Army, 
. ae vill take bids until Jan. 20 for 20,000 ft. 
Nexible ste ‘ » s 7 ’ 
et Bee 1 cable, 1/16-in. diameter, circular CAS 7176; 
Jan. 26 for igcalls Sed 
CAS miscellaneous airplane fittings, circular 
The Common Council, 


: Davisboro, Ga., has plans for 
construction of a 


municipal electric light and power 
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house estimated to cost $27,000. J. B. McCrary & Co., 
Bellwood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., is engineer. 

Hall & Mitchell, Keswick, Va., are in the market for a 
steam shovel, about %-yd. capacity, crawler type. 

Nathan E. Burdette, Damascus, Md., is considering the 
construction of a néw plant at Rockville, Md., for the manu- 
facture of cement blocks, bricks and kindred products. 


The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington, will take bids until Jan. 30 for valves, pipe fittings, 
electric motors, railroad crossing signals, bolts, nuts, rivets, 
reamers, punches, hammers, wrenches, switches, etc., 
Panama circular 1650; until Jan. 17 for cast iron pipe 
unions, knife switches, cast iron traps, brass steam hose 
couplings, boiler patch bolts, galvanized lag screws, mitre 
boxes, hexagon nuts, etc., Panama circular 2369. 

The Fire Proof Building Materials Co., 1522 Main Street, 
Columbia, S. C., is planning the installation of concrete 
making machinery. Inquiries are being made for details 
and prices. 

The Hackley-Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 
Va., has inquiries out for a double drum electric hoist, 
40 hp. capacity, with three-phase, 60 cycle, 220-volt motor; 
also for a motor-generator set, about 75 kw. capacity, and 
for one clam shell bucket, about %-yd. capacity. 

O. L. Williams and Frank A. Schinn, Sumter, N. C 
have organized a company to construct and operate a 
factory to manufacture furniture. A site is being selected. 
The initial works are reported to cost approximately $45,000. 

The South Carolina Power & Light Co., Kingstree, S. C 
has acquired the electric light and power plant at Lake 
City, S. C., heretofore under municipal direction Exten- 
sions and improvements are planned, including the installa- 
tion of additional equipment. The local ice-manufacturing 
plant has also been taken over. 


The United Shipping Board, 3848 Navy Building, Wash- 
ington, is asking bids until Jan. 27 for large quantities 
of plastic fire brick and fire clay refractories, required dur- 
ing a peri of six months, proposal 1701 

The R. S. Armstrong & Brother Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a 150 kw. generator, 
2300-volts, three-phase, 60-cycle, direct-connected to steam 
engine; also for a similar generator-engine set, 50 to 75 kw 
capacity, and for a number of d.c. motors from % to 5-hp 
capacity. 

The Board of Education, Columbus, Ga., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in a proposed high 
school in the Wildwood Park section estimated to cost 
$400,000. Hickman & Martin, Swift Building, are architects 

The Board of Education, Hendersonville, N. C., is von- 
sidering the installation of manual training equipment in 
its proposed three-story high and elementary school, es- 
timated to cost $225,000, for which bids will soon be asked 
on general contract. E. G. Stillwell, Hendersonville, is 
architect. 

The Sani-Safe Mfg. Corporation, 608 Lexington Building 
Baltimore, recently organized to manufacture metal boxes 
of 24-gage galvanized sheets, will buy paint-spraying equip 
ment, dies, presses, cabinet locks, rivets and screws. Wil- 
liam E. Smith is one of the principals 

W. B. Townsend, Red Springs, N. C., is reported to be 
in the market for electrically operated refrigerating ma- 
chinery, in connection with the erection of an ice-manufa¢ 
turing plant. 





Pacific Coast 
SAN Francisco, Jan. 7 


LANS are being prepared by the Laher Automobile 
P toune Co., 167 Hayes Street, San Francisco, for a 
one-story factory on Twenty-sixth Street, Oakland, Cal, 
35 x 315 ft. Emil Schacht, Portland, Ore., is architect 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, Washington, will take bids until Jan. 20 for one 
motor-driven metal-cutting machine, schedule 3104; until 
Jan. 27, for one concrete mixer, schedule 3125; 8000 sq. ft 
copper wire cloth, schedule 3146; and for 5000 sheets of 
tin plate, schedule 3143, all for the Mare Island Navy Yard 
until Jan. 20, for one electric-driven hoist and trolley, and 
spare parts, for the Puget Sound Navy Yard, schedule 3124 


The Pure Ice Co., Calexico, Cal., is arranging for the 
erection of a one-story ice-manufacturing plant to cost 
$85,000 with equipment. A similar plant is also projected 
at Brawley, Cal., to cost a like amount. H. B. Mason, 
3526 West Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles, is architect and 
engineer. 

The Lewis River Paper & Pulp Co., Kelso, Wash., headed 


by Alfred Bowen, Portland, Ore., and associates, is con- 
sidering plans for a new pulp mill in the Martins Bluff 
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section, Columbia River, estimated to cost $100,000 with 
equipment. 


The Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore., is arrang- 
ing an expansion program in the Lewiston-Clarkson, Idaho, 
district during 1925, to cost about $250,000, including ex- 
tensions in power stations and the installation of additional 
equipment. The company is also arranging for similar work 
in the vicinity of Walla Walla, Wash., estimated to cost 
$105,000. 


The City Council, Tombstone, Ariz., is arranging a bond 
issue for the installation of a proposed municipal electric 
light and power, and ice-manufacturing plant. Bids will 
soon be asked. R. V. Saunders is city clerk. 

The Butte City Ranch, Butte City, Cal., is planning for 
the installation of an irrigation system to include five electric- 
operated pumping plants, using centrifugal pumping units 
with accessory apparatus 

James R. Baker, 632 South Aurora Street, and J. E 
Morgan, 1015 West Willow Street, Stockton, Cal, are at 
the head of a project to construct and operate a mill at 
Peters, near Stockton, for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
explosives, etc., to cost approximately $200,000, with equip- 
ment. 

The Ramsdell Mines Co., Tucson, Ariz., has plans for the 
construction of a new flotation mill at its Sunshine mining 
properties, estimated to cost $50,000 with equipment. 


The California Sea Products Co., Salinas, Cal, is com- 
pleting plans for the construction of new works for the man- 
ufacture of fertilizer products in the vicinity of Moss Land- 
ing, estimated to cost $45,000 with equipment. 

The Pan-American Petroleum Co., Los Angeles, is ar- 
ranging for the construction of a new oil storage and dis- 
tributing plant on city tideland property at San Diego, Cal., 
estimated to cost $500,000 with equipment 


Pittsburgh 


Pirrssuren, Jan, 12 

HE month to date has not been as productive 
Ta machine-tool business as the same period in 
December. The trade, however, is inclined to re- 
gard the dullness as natural to the time of year 
during which period budgets for future expenditures 
are usually made. There is still a good inquiry 
for tools and pending business is of proportions 
that suggest a better year than usual. Machine 
tool dealers regard the purchase of modern and 
efficient tools to be no contravention of econemy, 
but rather an exemplification of it. The National 
Tube Co. has issued a list for 15 tools for its Mc- 


Keesport, Pa., works. Inquiries for single tools are 
numerous 


Plans have been Wied by the American Nut & Bolt Co., 
2450 Ontario Street, Pittsburgh, for extensions and itm- 
provements to cost $36,000. 


The Joseph Woodwell Co., 201 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 
hardware products, has awarded a general contract to the 
Pittsburgh Engineering & Construction Co., 511 Homewood 
Avenue, for a new works and distributing plant at 235 
Second Avenue, to cost $75,000. 


The Hope Natural Gas Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is planning 
the construction of a new pipe line from the present terminus 
in Gilmer County, W. Va., to the southwestern portion of the 
State, about 106 miles, estimated to cost $2,000,000. 


The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealers, have inquiries out for an engine lathe, suitable for 
turning locomotive tires up to 36 in. In diameter, with two 
carriages; one hydraulic horizontal wheel press, 200 to 300 
tons capacity, 38 in. between strain bars, motor-driven, and 
a number of cast iron pulleys, 4 x 4 in. to 10 x 10 in., and 
split steel pulleys, 6 x 6 in. to 10 x 36 in 


The Highland Brick & Tile Co., Winburne, Pa., has 
awarded a general contract to E. A. Hess, Winburne, for 
three new buildings, 35 x 76 ft., 35 x 80 ft.. and 40 x 40 ft., 
estimated to cost $45,000 with equipment. 


The Board of Education, Erie, Pa., pians the instaliation 
of manuai training equipment in its proposed Wilson junior 
high school estimated to cost $750,000. W. W. Meyers, Li- 
brary Building, is architect. 


The Union Sand & Gravel Co., Twentieth and River Fy +t 
Streets, Huntington, W. Va., has about i125 acres of sand 
and gravel deposits at Raccoon Island. Plans are under 
way to develop an output of about 1200 cu» @. per day. 
including suction and ladder dredges, conveyine™ loading and 
other machinery. J. L. Richmond is treasu#eiland general 


manager. 
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T Ro McElwee, 845 First Avenue, N. E., Miami, Fia., 
d other s at the head of a project to construct and operate a plant 
for the manufacture of furniture, and has inquiries out for 
the pro information regarding machinery. 
W The Texas Central Power Co., Frost Building, San An- 
Tex., is considering plans for th® construction of 
im-operated power house at Corpus Christi, Tex ind 
d to be planning the early purchase of boiler, engine 
rator and auxiliary apparatus. 
rhe Texas Utilities Co., Lubbock, Tex., is arranging for 
y ice-manufacturing plant with initial capacity of about 
ns per day, H. A. Allen is general manager. 
L. L. Richardson, 119 Sunset Avenue, Sarasota, Fia., is 
nning to purchase a boiler and accessory equipment for 
installation in a local light and power plant. 
The Texas Coal & Mining Co., Eagle Pass, Tex., recently 
ranized, has acquired the local properties of the Interna- 
‘nal Coal Mines Co. and plans the early installation of ad- 
LT ditional machinery. C. W. Settle is president, and W. B 
McBride, assistant manager. 
The Board of Education, Jacksonville, Fla., is consider- 
ne the establishment of a vocational school in connection 
a program ef construction to cost about $250,000. 


The Common Council, Bradentown, Fla., is said to be plan 
ning the installation of pumping machinery in connection 
with a proposed municipal waterworks, estimated to cost 
$350,000, for which bonds have been voted. 

The Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., is con- 
templating the construction of a pipe line, with pumping 
tations, ete., from Kemper, Tex., to a point nea* San An- 


l 


elo, Tex., about 130 miles, to cost in excess of $500,000 
W The Sewerage and Water Board, 526 Carondelet Street 
tior The co New Orleans, A. G. Moffat, secretary, will take bids until 
Laure Feb. 16 for a steam turbine-driven pump, with capacity of 
100 gal. per min., for boiler feed-water service; also a similar 
capacity 200 gal. per min., and for one motor-driven 

entrifugal pump, 2800 gal. per min. oe 

George M. Easley, 4219 Hall Street, Dallas, Tex., has 
plans for a three-story automobile service, repair and garage 
building, 50 x 100 ft., at Bryan and Bullington Streets, to 


cost $55 000 


Dnt The Board of Education, Jackson, Miss., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in the two-story 
junior and senior high school to be erected on West Street, 
estimated to cost $200,000, for which foundations will be laid 

‘ ‘ t once Cc. H. Lindsley, Kress Building, is architect. 





Trade Changes 


Joseph J. Beeman, 14559 Hubbell Avenue, Detroit, has 
been appointed agent to cover the Detroit territory, and the 
ted Industrial Equipment Co., Jackson Building, Buffalo, agent 
to cove the Buffalo territory for the Swartwout Co., in 
N b dustrial oven engineer and manufacturer, Cleveland. 


The Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co., Washington, 
lucer of gravel, lump and ground fluorspar from mines at 
R re, Ill, has appointed Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleve- 
neral manager and exclusive sales agent. 


5 kbridge Machine Co., maker of crank shapers, 


we reester, Mass., has appointed representatives as follows 
B rec . J. Normoyle, 514 Liberty Building, Philadelphia; Starr 
Equipment Co., Arrott Building, Pittsburgh; D. E. Morand 


aes : a 
D I nery Co,, 8784 Quincey Avenue, Detroit. 


: Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, has 

pleted arrangements with the Thrall Electric Co., 
Ha at i Cuba for exclusive representation of IXL gear 
produ ind speed reducers in Cuba. 


The Hanson Tap & Gauge Co, has been merged with th: 


Hat n-Whitney Machine Co., both of Hartford, Conn., and 
he combined interests will be operated under the name of 
cm ae machine Co. The Whitney Mfg. Se 

and = th Hanson-Whitney company will jointly 
ae t en offices in a number of leading industrial centers 
tsi : Mices already have been opened, one in the Genera! 
Chiess Building, Detroit, the other in Machinery Hal 


Licago., 


Aktiebolaget Alpha, Sundbyberg, near Stockholm, Sweden, 


‘Ss appointed Herman A. Holz, testing engineer, 17 Madison 
Avenue, New York, ; 


Stat \] | hardness testing machines in the United 
sta ll machines 


Is permitting accurate Brin , ; 
No. 700 } .ccurate Brinell tests on materials up 
Yo. 700 Brinell. 

The American 
New York, has moved t 
Supply Division, 


Engineering Building, 114-18 Liberty Street 


as sole agent for the sale of its various 
may be supplied now with special steel 
Kreuger & Tool Corporation, importer and 


M1 cturer of chemicals and apparatus, 522 Fifth Avenue. 
© the following address: Scientific 
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The Schapp Iron & Steel Corporation, formerly at 344 
Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, has moved to Catasauqua, Pa. 

The Williams Gauge Co., Pittsburgh, is located at its 
new plant, 1620 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh. 


The Diamond Power Specialty Corporation, Detroit, man- 
ufacturer of diamond soot blowers for water tube and hori- 
zontal return tubular boilers, has appointed the Midwest 
Machinery Co., 104-06 South Main Street, St. Louis, as 
representative for the territory of Missouri adjacent to St. 
Louis, south of and including Springfield and Decatur, IL. 


The St. Louis office of the Domhoff & Joyce Co., pig iron, 
coke and coal, Cincinnati, has been moved from 800 Times 
Building to 1304 Liberty Central Trust Building, Broadway 
and Olive Street, and Stephen McGovern, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed St. Louis manager. 

The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. has moved 
its Chicago store from 558 West Washington Boulevard to 
111 North Canal Street. 


The Reeve-Fritts Co., machine tool dealer, 37 South Des- 
plaines Street, Chicago, has moved to 558 West Washington 
Boulevard. 


The entire holdings of the Drake Lock-Nut Co., San 
Francisco, recently have been taken over by George F. 
Drake, founder and for the past eight years vice-president 
and manager of the company. 


Plant and general offices of the Norma-Hoffmann Bear 
ings Corporation, Anable Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y., 
have been moved to the new factory at Stamford, Conn. Its 
Long Island City office has been discontinued and all ship- 
ments will now be made from Stamford. 


The Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, gear maker, has 
appointed Presley A. Hamilton, 149 Broadway, New York 
district representative, effective Jan. 1. The company has 
been represented for several years by Robert C. Brown, 84 
Pine Street, New York, who has resigned to enter another 
line of business. 


The office of Arthur H. Jones, sales representative in 
Seattle for the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, in the sale 
of tin plate and sheets, and also of the Worth Steel Co., 
Claymont, Del., in the sale of plates, has been moved from 
Room 1414 to Room 1314 in the L. C. Smith Building, Seattle. 


The St. Louis branch office of the Link-Belt Co. has been 
moved from 705 Olive Street to larger offices at 3638 Olive 
Street. 

The E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales representative in the Chicago district 
for the Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., manufacturer of 
turret lathes. 


The Northwest Engineering Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of gasoline convertible cranes, draglines and shovels, an- 
nounces the removal of their sales office to the seventeenth 
floor of the Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard. 


The Smith & Woodbury Co., 55 Second Street, Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed distributor for Oregon and south- 
west Washington by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. and 
will stock a complete line of pneumatic and electric tools, 
rock drills, air compressors and semi-diesel oi] engines. An 
up-to-date service department also will be maintained in 
Portland. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has practically 
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conipleted negotiations for taking over the Wetmore Savage 
Co., Boston, electrical supply business. The Boston firm 
will continue to deal in automobile accessories. 

The Lebanon Iron Co., maker of bar iron, nuts, bolts 
and spikes, has changed its address to 1717 Bankers Trust 
Building, Philadelphia. 

The Marr-Galbreath Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, has 
moved to its new location, 58 Water Street, which affords 
space 100 per cent greater than at the former location 

The Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
changed its corporate name to the Hammond Iron Co 


Thyssen Steel Works Bonds Sold 


Bankers have sold $12,000,000 August Thyssen Iron & 
Steel Works five-year 7 per cent sinking fund gold bonds 
dated Jan. 1, 1925 This is the second German steel works 
securities issue to be sold in the United States within a 
month, the other being $10,000,000 Fried Krupp, Ltd., bonds 
The bonds just sold are not only an obligation of the August 
Thyssen Iron & Steel Works (August Thyssen-Hutte Gewerk- 
schaft), but affiliated mining and sales companies as well 
Its properties are valued by an American consulting engineer 
at $117,183,500. The mortgage is subject to underlying lens 
securing less than $1,250,000 of obligations, and to repara- 
tion charges under the Dawes plan estimated at not more 
than $152,000 for the year ending Aug. 31, 1926, and increas 
ing annually to a maximum of not more than $330,000 in 
1928. The company produces coal, coke, pig iron, steel in- 
gots, and a large variety of semi-finished and finished steel 
products, and employs more than 37,000 operatives. Money 
derived from the sale of the bonds will be used for addi- 
tional working capital, for the further development of the 
company’s collieries and for other improvements 


B. D. Thomas, Pittsburgh, has acquired plant and 
equipment of the Armstrong Steel] Casting Co., Huntington, 
Ind., from W. W. Hawley, the receiver, and will re- 
organize the company, assuming the name of the Thomas 
Electric Steel Corporation. It is planned to reopen the 
plant about March 1. Officers of the new concern will be 
B. D. Thomas, president; Eben Lesh, vice-president, and 
Joel Tobin, secretary-treasurer. 


The new plants of the Coplan Steel Co., Ogdensburg. 
N. Y., manufacturer of special heat resisting steel prod- 
ucts, have been completed and operations commenced Jan. 2 
under the direction of President A. Coplan The main 
building is a one-story structure, 85 x 300 ft., on a site of 
about 10 acres along the St. Lawrence River. 


Beginning Jan. 3, the East Salamanca, N. Y., shops 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway went on 
a working week of six days instead of five. The Dubois, 
Pa., shops of the same railroad, which have been shut 
down since Dec. 13, have reopened on a like schedule. 


The Reeves Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio, manufacturer of 
galvanized ware products, has acquired plant and equip- 
ment of the McLaughlin Co., Brockport, N. Y., and will 
move it to Dover within six months. 
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Current Metal Prices 


Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 





Lots, Delivered from 











On Small 
Y On a number of items the base price only is given, 
t being impossible to name every size. 
, The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
sigs. eso y manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
eir placing given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
rload part of THE IRON AGE, under the general heading of 
r convenience “Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 
Bars, Shapes and Plates Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
er Li BASE PRICE 
r r a4 High brass sheet........ccecceoecess 19 %c. to 20%e. 
r 7.25c. | High brass Wire......sseccccececcces 19%c. to 20%ec. 
3.24c BrasS FrodS .<200ssedvcssens seen 17%c. to 18%c. 
- 1,49¢ grass tube, brazed........eeeeeeeeses 27%%c. to 28 %e. 
r 3.99¢ 3rass tube, seamlesS..........eeeeees 24 c. to 25 ¢. 
r g ‘ | Copper tube, seamless .....-..-- soonume @ te 2 « 
oo sees Copper Sheets 
24c. Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per |b. 
vier. .04C. | base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
Merchant Steel oT over hot rolled. 
. 20¢ Tin Plates 
mar 9 EF i Coke—14 x 20 
ee ‘ an cia Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
: 4 + “AAA” “a” 80 Ib... $6.15 $5.90 
pec ; ea « Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
r ng 2.00 UUC 14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
g . sii IC. . $11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
noe — IX.. 12.85 10.85 IX.. 7.85 7.60 
ane Be ae IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX.. 9.00 8.75 
= 2 One IXXX. .15.75 13.85 IXXX. .10.35 10.10 
a spn | IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 | IXXXX..11.35 11.10 
H r ce ing "7100. Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
sheets 100 Ib. ...ccccceccccccescss 006 ar $7.00 to $8.00 
5 i ID .ccscccncesccveerswvalnt ne 7.25 to 8.25 
SOO. | ER ccscccvcvsguccesssenssh ashen 8.25 to 8.75 
-S.DEC. | Fire Goor stock «..ccccccscccenssceunnn 9.00 to 10.00 
» -d.99C, | Tin 
“ed 4.09¢. POPE, OE occedcssd0se0nen nee iii anes 63c. 
Annealed—Black Te 68c. to 70c. 
, Soft Steel Blued Stove | Copper 
— 5 anee epommet | Labo fmget ......00.5000eseuneeseeuenen 16%c. 
1.30c. to 4.45e | BbeabaeRge .. nc crcuccscvccecenvonnen eee 16%e. 
4.45. to 4.60c. Bide. | CASE cocccccccccccescccecestasesceaneeeners 16 ¢ 
" 4.50c. to 4.65c. 5.15e. Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
0 a 20 uae O.2se. | Western spelter ......>scceveceenseeunn eoececes 9%e. 
1.70 4.95: Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 12c. open 12%4¢. 
G Lead and Solder* 
No. 14 fa Per Lb. | American pig lead ........ccscccccese 11%c. to 12%¢e. 
oe b.JUC. to 4.80e. | Bar bend o.cccccccccsccccecesnnncanulleenen 15e. 
Man 90 123 On 4.55c. to 5.00c. | Solder, % and % guaranteed............seeee 43%c. 
+ pen — Smee F-+4 OMe. to 5.1Sc. | No. 1 solder .....0.cccccecccecnnswunpn ane Alc. 
a 5.i5e. to 5.80. | Refined solder ....---.--------sseccccecccceecee 35c 
a oo 5.30c. to 5.45c. _- 
No a“ 5.60c. to 5.75c. | tn oe of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
No 20 6.10c. to 6.25c. g to composition. Babbitt Betas 
*No. 28 wide, 2 gher per 100 lt | Best grade, per Ib......ccccsssesecewenill 75c. to 90c. 
; | Commercial grade, per Ib............000e- 35c. to 50c. 
Welded P | Grade D, par BB... ccccedbee es oul 25c. to 35c. 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron Antimony 
: Black Galv sintin 
% in. Butt 16 2991 % in. Butt 4 119 em 20c.to 21c. 
% in. butt... 5] 7 % in. Butt 11 9 
ae a 5 + § Alumi 
1-3 IY Butt.. )| 1-1% in. Butt. —14 4 6 No. 1 alumi eee 
-%-6 in. Lap. —48 )| 2in. Lap.....— 5 414 | °°. Summum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
7 & 8 in. Lap. —44 17] 3-6 in. Lap... —11 + 6 | pure), in ingots for remelting, per Wauseon wess c. 
11&12 in. Lap. ] 12 | 7-12 in. Lap. 3 +16 | 


Bolts and Screws 


Machine bolts, cut thread, 45 and 10 per cent off | 


Carriage bolts, cut thread, 


35 to 35 and 10 p 


Coach screws, 45 and 10 per cent off lis 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 2 
Steel Wire 
Bass PRICE* on No 
Bright, basic 
5 a iin va 'v.wimheca So ue one 
Galvanized annealed 
Coppered basic 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


9 GAGE AND COARSER 


20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Old Metals 


| Demand is active and values are firm. Dealers’ 
| buying prices are as follows: 


” Cents 
j G : Per Lb 
er cent off list | Copper, heavy crucible ........................ 12.75 
; Copper, heavy wire ...............° °° Se 12.50 
Copper, light bottoms ...................... ee 10.50 
BUONR, BORTT oo... ca escccecccenceses ie 8.00 
Brass, light ....0.......071"07777° sss 
Per tb, | Heavy machine composition.................... 9.50 
4.25¢. to 4.50c. | No. 1 yellow brass turnings..................-. 9.00 
4.50c. to 4.75¢c. | No. 1 red brass or composition turnin 9.00 
5.15¢. to 5.40c. Lead, SU. isd vagueteee GB. vecccvwen 9:00 
B.lbe. to 5.Ade, | Lend, ten oneal 
.15¢. to 6.40c. Re Wi khang Miata le 

* | Cast ORI ..o 0 ++.006'senonneeee octeoes -stie 
Sheet aluminum oe ceseecceseea connie 

oc 0”: nenenseeeee 9 sae ae 








